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HERE is, perhaps, nosphere in all man’s 
activity where reliability counts for so 
much as in the field in which drugs and 
chemicals are used. 

{ When chemical products have earned, by 
the test of time, the reputation of being 
reliable, you have just cause to place 

. confidence in them. 

Correct results are assured by the use of 
our reliable products. Years of painstaking 
care and thoroughness stand back of their 
unquestioned purity and standard strength. 

‘Throughout every process in the prepara- 
tion of N. Y. Q. chemicals precision an? 
precaution dominate. Reliability is the 
paramount issue. You can depend upon 


N. Y¥. Q. quality. 


There can be no higher degree of Purity than 


that. which is presented to you under the label of 
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135 William Street, New York 





Makers of 


Acetanilide U.S.P. Morphine and ite 


Bismuth Subnitrate Salts 
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Codeine and its Salts 
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ARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC GATHER- 
ING AT CINCINNATI—THE FORT Y- 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE N. W. D. A. A 
GREAT SUCCESS. 


We doubt if there is an organization of business 
pen anywhere in this or any other country the mem- 
rs of which work together in closer harmony for 
he benefit of each other and of the entire trade 
ban do the members of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. 

When Robert H. Bradley of Toledo, O., was 
ected president of the National Wholesale Drug- 
sts’ Association at the convention held in New 
prleans, November 3 to 7, 1919, everyone knew 
at his administration would be a success, and so 
saying that the forty-sixth annual convention, 
ich was officially brought to a close in Cincinnati 
n Thursday evening last, was one of substantial 
complishment for the entire drug trade, we are 


phasizing a fact which was well known in 
vance. 





















All the sessions were largely attended and close 
ention was paid to the entire proceedings. 
The address delivered by President Bradley at 
opening session contained many recommenda- 
ns of vital interest to business men whether in or 
t of the drug trade, and the reports of the various 
mmittees, particularly those presented by ex-Presi- 
nt William A. Hover of Denver on Credits and 
ollections, and by ex-President Charles Gibson of 
bany on behalf of the Legislative Committee, 
re in themselves so valuable as to make the trip 
Cincinnati worth while. 
The discussion following the reading of these 
ports added materially to their value, and this is 
rticularly true of the address on legislative matters 
ecting the drug trade delivered by Mr. William 
Crounse, the Association’s Washington rep- 
Bentative. 
The committee on President Bradley’s address 
sented a special report, which was unanimously 
opted. This report called for the indorsement of 
movement to provide and urge the construction 
a deep waterway between the Great Lakes and 
Atlantic Ocean; 
A conference of credit men and sales managers 
be undertaken by local associations ; 
Urging the Drug Trade Conference to continued 
wity in seeking to reduce unnecessary records ; 
. Appointment of a special committee by the forth- 
“@e™Ing administration to make a survey and study 
the question of asking pharmacy schools to add 
Commercial department to their schools and give 










consideration to the question of merchandising, ac- 
counting and advertising. 

In the reports of the Board of Control which 
were presented at the concluding business session 
Thursday afternoon jhe result of the work of the 
convention is epitomized, and each of these reports 
will be found in full elsewhere in this issue. 

The selection of L. D. Sale of Los Angeles, Cal., 
to serve as president of the Association during the 
ensuing twelve months was a most happy one, and 
we congratulate the association on having at its 
head a man so well informed as he. Mr. Sale has 
served on many committees of the association and 
for several years has been a member, and later 
chairman, of the Board of Control. 

Atlantic City was selected as the place for holding 


the next convention. 
+ > 


EPITOMIZED DAY BY DAY 
REPORT OF CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS AND 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Monday 


First Session 

Call to order by President R. H. Bradley. 

Song—‘“America.” 

Invocation. 

Roll call. 

Minutes of 1919 meeting. 
. Address of welcome, Hon. Carl Jacobs, Vice- 
Mayor. 

Response to welcome. 

Reception of delegates from other associations. 

President's address. 


Appointment of Special Committee on President's 
Address. 


Treasuyer’s report. 

Secretary's report. 

Invitations for next convention. 4 
Committee on Arrangements and Entertainment. 
Appointment of special committees on— 

(a) Auditing Treasurer’s Report. 

(b) Time and Place for Next Meeting. 

(c) Nominations. 

Adjournment. 


Second Session 
Call to order. 


Minutes of first session. 

Reports of committees on— 

(a) Commercial Travelers and Selling Methods. 
(b) Drug Market. 

(c) Memorials of Deceased Members. 

(d) Metric Weights and Measures. 


OFFICERS—1920-1921 
President—L. D. Sale, Los Angeles, Cal. 
First vice-president—Alfred Vogeler, Cincin- 

nati, O. 

Second vice-president—John W. Durr, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Third vice-president—Frank Junkermann, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa. 

Fourth vice-president—H. L. Waterbury, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Fifth vice-president—H. S. Weller, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Members of the Board of Control—W. J. 
Mooney, Indianapolis, Ind.; L. M. Smith, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; H. H. Robinson, Baltimore, Md., 
and C. F. Michaels, San Francisco, Cal. 

APPOINTIVE OFFICERS 
Secretary—F. E. Holliday, New York. 
Assistant Secretary—C. H. Waterbury, New 

Y ork. 

Treasurer—Title Guarantee & Trust Co., New 

Y ork. } 
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THIS ISSUE OF THE REPORTER IS AN 
EXTRA EDITION, CONTAINING COM- 
PLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CON- 
VENTION OF THEN. W. D. A., HELD 
IN CINCINNATI, OCTOBER 25, 26,.27, 
28, 1920. 


— 


This issue of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter is 
an extra edition, volume 98, number 21, and a copy 
of it is being mailed today to every subscriber with- 
out extra charge. It is published as an extra edition 
as a matter of convenience to our readers and to facil- 
itate the publication of our regular issues. 

For years it has been the custom of the Reporter 
to publish the official stenographic report of the pro- 
ceedings of the conventions of the N. W. D. A., in 
an extra edition, and these numbers have usually been 
mailed within a day or two following adjournment 
of the convention. 
rt ee ee eee 

What Makes Life Worth While 


At the opening session, President Robert H. 
Bradley received the following telegram from his 
daughter and son-in-law :— 

““We wish you the best of health and the 
greatest happiness during this wonderful week. 
We regard this convention of the N. W. D. A., 
over which you are presiding, as a fitting climax 
and a truly earned reward for an exceptionally 
well spent life. May even greater happiness and 
success come to you in the future.” 





Discussion of reports. 

Adjournment. 

9.00 p. m.—President’s reception, ball room, 
Hotel Gibson. 

10.00 p. m.—Joint meeting of Board of Control 
and Senior Council. 


Tuesday 


Third Session 
Call to order. 
Minutes of second session. 
Communications. 
Reports of committees on— 
(a) Membership. 
(b) Trade-Marks. 
(c) Local Associations. 
(d) Proprietary Goods. 
(e) Merchant Marine. 
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Discussion of reports. 
Announcements. 


Adjournment. 


12.30 p. m.— Luncheon and card party for ladies, 


mezzanine floor, Hotel Sinton. 


Fourth Session 


Call to order. 


Minutes of third session. 


Communications. 








Reports of committees on— 






b merce of U. S. A. 

(b) Credits and Collections. 
(c) Universal Accounting. 
(d) Paints, Oils and Glass. 
Discussion of reports. 
Announcements. 

Adjournment. 
8.00 p. m. 
gists. 

9.00 p. m. 


room, Hotel Gibson. 


Wednesday 
Fifth Session 
Call to order. 


Minutes of fourth session. 


Communications. 


D. 


(a) National Councilor to Chamber of Com- 


Informal meeting of wholesale drug- 


-Music and informal dancing, 


A. Extra OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Election of members. 

Reports of committees on— 

(a) Legislation. 

(b) Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 

(c) Prize Contest. 

Discussion of reports. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

12.30 p. m.—Golif 
Country Club. 

2.00 p. m. 
Druggists. 

2.00 p. m.- 
Art Museum. 

8.30 p. m. 


at Hyde Park 


tournament 


Informal meeting of Wholesale 
Visit to the Rookwood Pottery ane 
Tea in studio of Clement Barnhorn. 
-~Concert by Cincinnati Symphony I 
Emery Auditorium. 


Orchestra, 


Thursday 


Unfinished 


(c) Prevention of Adulteration. 
(d) Special committees on— 

(a) Auditing. 

(b) Time and Place. 

(c) President’s Address. 

(d) Nominations. 
Discussion of reports. 
Announcements. 
Adjournment. 

12.30 p. m.—Golf 
County Golf Club. 


tournament at Hamilton 


Seventh Session 


Call to order. 
Minutes of sixth session. 
Communications. 


Election of officers. 


bus iness. 


New business. 


Reports of Board of Control. 


_ Sixth Session Installation of officers. 
; Adjou : 
Call to order. journment 
) 1 4.30 p. m.—Tea dans Hotel Si 
Minutes of fiffth session. p. m lea dansant, Hotel Sinton. 


Communications. 
Reports of committees on— 
(a) Fire Insurance. 


(b) Transportation. 


8.00 p. m. 


Annual banquet, Hotel Gibson. 


Friday, 2.00 p. m.—Auto trip to Ft. Thomas 
and Cincinnati suburbs. 


9.00 p. m.—Halloween party, Hotel Gibson. 


46TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE N. W. D. A. 


Minutes as well as all Reports presented at : 


the Sessions held at the Hotel Gibson, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, October 25-29, 1920. 


First Session 


—— 


Monday Morning, October 25, 1920 


The President, R. H. Bradley, of Tolede, 
to order at luce 












jhio, called the mee ting 
clock, and said: 
It is an honor 
leged to eall together the 
of this 

in the Queen City 
pur- 
with 


pleasure to be 
forty-sixth 


and a 
privi 
nnual 
Ve have gathered here 
all sections of our jand for the 
better acquainted 
exchange of ideas 


convention associatio! 


rom 
ose of getting 
ach other and for the 


hat will be beneficial, helping us ane 

making us better merchants. 

It is proper that we open the meeting 
“America.” Let us all rise 


y singing 
nd sing the first verse of 
(The delegates stood and sang the first 


“America.” 


erse of ““America.’’) 

The President:—We have 
orning the Rev. John F. Herget, 
the Ninth Street Baptist Church, 
ill ask the divine blessing. 

(Dr. Herget then delivered the invoca 


with us this 
pastor 
whe 


ion.) 
The President:—The first order of busi- 
ss is the roll call. It has been cus- 


bmary to accept the official registration 
b lieu thereof, and if there is no objec- 
ion at this time, will observe that 
istom and let the official registration be 
ken as the roll call. (No objection.) 

Teh next order of business is the reac- 


we 


g of the minutes of the last annua, 
eeting. Every member has had a copy 
these minutes in the form of the 


inted proceedings, and it is customary 
accept the printed volume as the min- 
es of the and if there is 
jection we will let the printed volume 
and as the minutes. (No objection.) 

We have with us this morning the Hor 
Vice-Mayor of the City «ft 
ncinnati, who will extend the greetings 


Velcome to Cincinnati 


Mr. Chairman, 

Gentlemen of the Nationa! 
Druggists’ Association:—It is 
great pleasure to be able to extend to 


u the greetings of the City of Cincin- 
_ § 


meeting, 


rl Jacobs, 


Vice-Mayor 
and 
holesale 


Jacobs: 


dies 


have been informed that it is 
ite a long while since you have been 
Cincinnati; in fact, I understand the 
sociation was organized in 1876, and 


At in 1881, when Dr. Birdsell was the 
sident of the National Wholesale Drug- 
ts’ Association, 
Hd in this city. 
Pile ago, but 
ut fifty 
Mning 


your convention was 


That is quite a long 


you know that we waited 
years 
the 
eball team, and we 


not 


before we succeeded in 


world’s with 
that we 


before 


pennant our 
glad 


years 


are 
wait fifty 

I returned to Cincinnati 
, here are a 


W, to be «de 


have to 


freat many benefit 


rived from meetings ¢ 








LOREN D. SALE 





Loren D. Sale, the newly-elected president of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association. is the president of the Western Wholesale Drug Co., of Los Angeles, 
Cal, with a branch at Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. Sale started in the drug business in 1881 as a delivery boy in a retail drug 
store in Pueblo, Colo., and in 1886 he went to Los Angeles and established a retail 
drug store under the name of Sale & Off, which was conducted for several years. 

He afterwards became associated with his father in a retail drug store conducted 
under the name of Sale & Son, which developed into the largest and most prominent 
drug store in the city. 

Mr. Sale, however, saw greater opportunities in the wholesale drug business and 
in May. 1901, formed the Western Wholesale Drug Co., which succeeded to the 
wholesale drug department of the wholesale grocery house of Hass Baruch & Co. 
Under Mr. Sale’s able and progressive leadership, this house has developed into one 
of the largest and best known wholesale drug houses on the Pacific coast. 

In addition to his commercial work, Mr. Sale has also taken a leading part in 
civie development of the city of Los Angeles, having had the honor of serving as 
the president of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce during the year 1917. 

Mr. Sale has a most genial disposition, and is regarded as one of the best and 
prominent citizens of Angeles, where he has a large acquaintanceship and 
hip among the leading business men 


the 


most Los 


kind. The business men of the coun- 
try, I believe, are beginning to realize 
that by meeting in convention and dis- 
cussing matters pertaining to their par- 
ticular business they are able by con- 
centrated effort to get better results, 
cleaner business, make more progress, 
and bring to the country greater pros- 
perity, and the motive is indeed a good 
one, 
I only hope that you gentlemen will 
take advantage of the opportunity which 
you have in meeting here of considering 


and discussing some of the 
are of extreme importance 
try other than those 
diate interest to 
business, 

[ feel, personally, 
some of the other duties to perform. The 
Government of the United States, and 
particularly the laws of that Government 
have always been greatly respected by 
the people of the country. We know that 
as a result of local political conditions 
there are many instances and times when 
local laws are overlooked, and minor vio- 
lations of them are paid little attention 
as the result of which there is often 
created a disrespect for the law which 
should not exist. We have never had 
that condition pertaining to the laws of 
the Federal Government. I do not know 
of any instance where the laws of our 
National Government have been held in 
disrespect or openly and flagrantly vio- 
lated, without prosecution. 

You all know in a recent amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
there has been put into the hands of the 
Federal Government the duty of impos- 
ing the so-called Prohibition Law. It is 
very nice, of course, to be the friend of 
the druggist. He has certain privileges 
under the law, and the wholesale druggist 


that 
coun- 
imme- 
particular 


things 
to the 
that are of 
you in your 


that you men have 


has wholesale privileges, and many of 
them are being exercised: but I do be- 
lieve, gentlemen, that it is a duty that 


devolves upon you to see 
leges that have been extended to you are 
not used for the purpose of instilling a 
disrespect of the law in the hearts and 
minds of the people of your various com- 
munities. (Applause.) 


We in Cincinnati were always known 
as a hospitable people, and one of the 
reasons, probably, for that great reputa- 
tion was that the people in this commun- 
ity were in the habit of having, as they 
wished, the beverage that they l.aed, and 
in the manner in which they liked to have 
it. Notwithstanding the fact that that 
privilege has been taken away from our 
citizenship, and they have been deprived 
of these things, 1 venture to say that at 
this time there is not a citizenship in the 
United States which has 


that the privi- 


deferred more 
xenerally to the law, or more willingly 
sacrificed their personal privileges and 
preferences to see that law was en 
forced, than the citizenship of this mu- 


nleipality 


Proud of the City 


We are extremely proud of our city and 
its people During the period of the war 
we had as little trouble as any large city 
of the country. Everybody was full of 
patriotism; we had the largest voluntary 
enlistment of any city in the State of 
Ohio into the national forces, and we sold 
the largest amount of Liberty Bonds of 
any city in the State of Ohio, and sub- 
scribed the largest amount to the Red 
Cross and other patriotic organizations 
think that time, notwithstanding the 
spread in the country in many of the 
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November 3, 1920—N. W. 


of ee propaganda 
corking, we have been unusually free 
wore those evils. We have had very little 
ire ple. That is due to the fact that we 
Save, as I said, a splendid citizenship, of 
which we are extremely proud. 

1 noticed in the press yesterday the 
rogram that had been outlined for you, 
P da I want to congratulate the committee 
that had charge of making these arrange- 
ments, because if the weather does not 
interfere and you are given an opportun- 
ity of visiting all of the places that they 
mapped out for you, and you par- 


larger cities 


tcipate in the different golf tournaments, 
and see the different country clubs, I feel 
sure that you will carry away with you 
a good impression of our city. 


The economic situation in the country 

been of the best. I happen in 
my work to come in contact with a great 
many business men and business organi- 
gations in Cincinnati, and I know how 
they feel, that there has got to be re- 
adjustment made, _ Readjustment has not 
been made as rapidly as it should have 
been made, and | am not endeavoring in 
saying this to even insinuate that the 
fault lies with any particular person or 
any particular body. Notwithstanding 
that fact, however, the readjustment has 


has not 


not taken place for the benefit of the 
business concerns and industries in this 
country as it should have done, ‘tne 

issue, I believe, is the 


question of the tax ‘ : 
most vital one to the business interests 
of the country. The question of the in- 
come tax, the question of eliminating, 
altogether, the excess profits tax and 
substituting therefor some other mode of 
taxation, SO that business concerns will 
not be deprived of the necessary money 
for working capital in order to pay taxes 
to the Government, is one that deserves 
the most serious consideration. 

I do not know what method you gentle- 
men use in conducting your conventions, 
but it seems to me some of these things 
should be considered and recommenda- 
tions made to the proper persons _who 
have charge of readjusting these business 
conditions 


Question of Economy 


The question of individual economy is, 
of course, one that must be considered 
We want to get the spirit of one of the 
men I heard of down in a New England 
town the other day who went to a large 
bank and requested the loan of $10, ana 
the banker said that “We do not do busi- 
ness that way, we would not make such a 
small loan as $10." The man said, “T 
need the $10 right away and must have 
it, and cannot get it in any other way I 
can give you good collateral." The bank- 
er asked, “What can you give as col- 
lateral?’ The man said, “I can give you 


a $10,000 Liberty Bond. TI have it in my 
pocket, and you can take that.” The 
banker said, “Of course, if you want to 
put that up as collateral we will loan 


you $10... The banker made the loan and 


the man went back to his office and told 
his partner about the transaction, and 
the partner said, “Why Gid you want to 
put up $10,000 worth of collateral for a 
$10 loan?” The man replied, “I had the 
Liberty Bond and gave it to the bank. 
and they will take care of it. I could 
not rent a safety deposit box for sixty 
cents a year.” Certainly, that is a very 
strong illustration of economy. I know 


that you are interested in getting down to 
your work and T want to assure you that 
the city of Cincinnati extends to you 
most heartfelt welcome and we wish you 
good luck and Godspeed in your work. 
(Applause. ) 

The President :—I will 
W Morrison to respond. 


eall on James 


Response by Ex-President Morrisson 


James W. Morrisson:—Mr. President, 
Ladies and Genetlemen:—It is a little 
difficult to respond on short notice to the 
scholarly address which we have just 
heard from the Vice-Mayor, and I will 
not attempt to discuss the economic ques- 





tions which he so ably touched upon. I 
was struck by two things in his address 
—in the first place, by his modesty It 
is not customary in my long experience 
in this association for mayors to be as 
modest about the advantages of their 
city as this mayor is. I do not think it 
is even characteristic of Cincinnati. 
When I looked out the window I saw 
what looked like rain, but after talking 
with some of the residents, they seemed 


to consider it 
illusion on the 
cago and that 


was a sort of an optical 
part of a man from Chi- 
in reality it was a benign 
exudation that ordinarily is met with 
only in the Elysian fields At any rate 
that is the way they feel about it 

I want to assure the Vice-Mayor that 
we have in mind the duties he thinks we 
should perform, and I believe we should 
tell him something about our organiza 
tion, and perhaps it is just as well to say 
it here now. 

As you who are 
Fanization is nationwide, and its mem- 
bers come from the entire country, from 
the gulf to Canada, and from sea to sea 
Their primary interest, of course, is to 
advance their business and its allied 
Interests, but they are engaged also in 
other enterprises, and very many of them 


here all know our or- 


ore active in city and national affairs 
vy own feeling about our organization, 
Mr. President, is that we are really a 


representative national cross-section of 
he very best in American business. T do 
hot Want that statement to stand unsup 


ported I think of three things, among 
Many others of a similar nature, which 
are evidence of that Of course, T refer 


t , . 

9 the Pure Food and Drugs act, the Har 
ison anti-narectic legislation and the 
Prohibition legislation 


Had Influential Part 


I think that most of us here know that 
this Association, with others in the trade, 


he : 
had a very influential and valuable part 
a enaing the necessary additional legis 
“ion for the enforcement of these laws 





ms making them effective and co-operat 
each Gen the authorities in correcting 
law safects as deve loped in enforcing the 
think it it was originally passed. I 
further neo per to say that we go even 
only ‘th than that—we have obeyed not 

) e letter of the law, but many of 
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us have in addition imposed restrictions 
upon ourselves which the law did not im- 
pose, but which the spirit of the law re- 
quired, and I hope we will all bear in 
mind that we are entitled to some credit 
for this, because the legislation to which 
I have referred was all restrictive in its 
character and all very burdensome. [ 
do not believe that that fact is so well 
known that the matter should be passed 
without comment. 

[ want to assure the Vice-Mayor, 
through the president, that it is a pleas- 
ure for us to be here, and to extend to 
him our appreciation of his welcome. 
(Applause. ) 


Delegates From Sister Organizations 
Speak 


The President:—The next business is 
the reception of delegates from other as- 
sociations. We would like to hear from 
the delegate cf the American Pharmaeu- 
tical Association 


Dr. Miller’s Address 


Dr. A. W. Miller :—It affords me great 
pleasure to have the honor of presenting 
to you the fraternal greetings of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, an 
association which is composed of a very 
large number of the most intelligent, of 
the most influential and best scientifically 
trained pharmacists of the United States. 

I had the pleasure of attending the last 
meeting of that Association which was 
held in the City of Washington in August 
of this year, and I thoroughly enjoyed 
the discussion of the various papers that 
were presented, and I participated to a 
slight extent in the deliberations of that 
body. 

I repeat, I present to you and this As- 
sociation the cordial greetings and felici 
tations of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, composed of members of the 
pharmaceutical profession from all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 


The President :—We would like to hear 
from the representative of the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 


of Baltimore, was elected 
meeting of that As- 
is present we would 
If Mr. Sailer is 
to hear from 
the 


W. A. Sailer, 
president at the last 
sociation, and if he 
like to hear from him 
not present, we would like 
Mr. Frank A. Blair. president of 
Proprietary Association of America. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


President Blair’s Remarks 


Frank A. Blair:—Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Association :—I am 
not here as a delegate from the Pro- 
prietary Association, but as a member of 
this organization. However, if affords me 


great pleasure to bring greetings from 
the Proprietary Association to our right 
and left hands, the wholesale distri- 


butors and express our goodwill and good 





wishes and our hope for a_ successful 
meeting. I repeat, I am not here as a 
delegate, but as one of you 

The President :—We extend the _ privi- 
leges of the floor to all of these dele- 
gates, and we would like to have them 
take part in our discussions. TI will ask 


Mr. Cherles Gibson, of Albany, to kindly 
respond ‘o the addrecses of te delegates. 


Ex-President Gibson Welcomes 
Delegates 


Charles Gibson:—Ladies and Gentle- 
men We are sorry there are not more of 
our affiliated associations represented 
here today, but those that are here we 
want to welcome in the true spirit. I 
think that Mr. Morrisson has hit the nail 
on the head when he said we are en- 
titled to credit for the way in which we 
have conducted our business during the 
last ten or fifeen years since the Pure 


Food and Drugs act went into effect, and 
the same thing can be said of our sister 
associations—we are all working to- 
gether to do the very best we can to ele- 
vate the standard of our trade, and to 
comply with perhaps the most serious 
exactions ever put on any trade in our 
history. 

You know it 
p'e should preach 
they would not be 


if some peo- 
practice, 


is said that 
what they 
allowed to live in a 
civilized community. I am glad to say 
that we practice what we preach, and I 
believe that is true. not only of ourselves, 
but our sister associations, and we are 
glad to be able to say this in spirit and 
truth and we are glad to welcome you 
here today, and we hope you will enjoy 
your attendance at our sessions, and will 
s‘ay until the close of the convention 
Mr. President :—I will ask the First 
Vice-President, Mr. Lucien FE. Lyon, to 
take the chair. 
(Vice-President the 


Lyon in chair.) 


The Chairman:—The President's ad- 
dress is now in order. 

President Bradley then read his ad- 
dress :— 


PRESIDENT BRADLEY DISCUSSES THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE DRUG BUSINESS 


Refers to Advanced Prices Requiring More Capital for Drug 


Merchandise. 


Fellow Members of The National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association: 

The opening of this, our forty-sixth an- 
nual convention, occurs at a notable time 
in our commercial history. During the 
past five years many of our problems 
arose directly from the war, and the con- 
ditions attendant upon its conclusion. 
Addresses of former presidents, and re- 
ports of committees for the past few 
years, have completely reviewed these 
matters, and I do not intend to burden 
you with any enumeration of them. It 
is my purpose, however, to sketch briefly 


the business situation in the wholesale 
drug trade as it is today. 

The vital problem of transportation, 
the biggest of all American questions 


affecting business at this time. has right- 
fully received during the past year the 
serious consideration of the United States 
Government, the various traffic organiza- 
tions of business men, and _. others, 
throughout the country. We are told the 
majority of operating officials have been 
fully alive to the situation, and are doing 
their level best to give better service, but 
that lack of equipment and facilities, and 
their financial condition, have been 
largely responsible for the quality of 
service. 

Speaking from the wholesale druggist’s 
standpoint, I will say our margin of 
profit does not permit us to carry the im- 
mense floor stocks required by trans- 
portation service the past few years, and 
if these conditions continue to exist it 


will mean that still further additional 
capital will have to be figured on. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the in- 


creased rates recently granted will enable 


the railroads to speedily improve fie 
service. 
St. Lawrence Waterway 

In this connection, it seems opportune 
to refer briefly to the proposed develop- 
ment of an international waterway from 
the Great Lakes and through the St. 
Lawrence River to the sea, jointly with 
the Dominion of Canada. which will ac- 
commodate ocean-going vessels of large 
s1ze. 

You are, of course, familiar with the 


project, as well as with the fact that our 
entire nation has suffered on account of 
business being hampered by the lack of 





transportation. There are many reasons 
for this condition, but the fundamental 
one is due to the fact that such an enor- 
mous part of the total production must 
travel long distances by rail, and the 
railways are congested progressively as 
one moves eastward. If developed, the 
improved St. Lawrence, together with 
the Great Lakes, would constitute a 
witerway from the heart of North Amer- 


And, as a result, 
loaded at a 


ica direct to Europe. 
un ocean steamer could be 
Great Lakes’ port, at many of which our 
railway systems already enter, and not 
discharge its cargo until it reached a 
Kuropexan port. This would relieve the 
congestion which now takes place on the 


railroads every year during the season 
when the crops of the West and Middle 
West are shipped to the seaboard. It 
would also materially lessen the car 
shortage which occurs during that period 
and, moreover, it would reduce the ex- 


pense of shipping. a very important item 
in foreign competition. 

Economists also emphasize the ques- 
tion of conservation involved in total coal 


Prohibition Requires New Medicinal Articles. 


to be saved through newly available elec- 
tric power this scheme would develop— 
a saving estimated at about forty million 
tons of coal—and there would be saved 
with it additional tonnage which would 
have been used to transport it from the 
coal fields to where used. This element 
of saving is variously reckoned at from 
ten to twenty-five per cent. of the pri- 
mary coal tonnage. Considered inter- 
nationally, the saving would be more 
than twice this amount. 

The great relief possible through this 
outlet makes it seem like one of the big- 
gest things ahead of us. It is indeed 
rather puzzling to know why we have 
suffered for so many years, so greatly, 
without taking real steps to remedy the 
difficulty. I therefore earnestly urge that 
our organization, before this convention 
adjourns, go on record as favoring the 
movement. 


More Capital Needed Owing to Drug 


Prices 





Due to the advanced prices of drug 
merchandise, it has been necessary to 
employ a considerably increased capital ; 
at the same time, transportation conges- 
tion, as stated above, has been respon- 
sible in the past for buying in large quan- 
tities. Upon return to a peace basis, we 
have found it desirable from every 
standpoint to gradually reduce our stocks, 
and curtail the size of purchases, making 
them more frequent. Only by following 
this course is it possible for wholesale 
druggists to prevent serious disturbance 


to the trade when the market is on the 
verge of a downward turn. To prevent 
undue loss I believe it will be necessary 


for wholesale druggists to continue a 
conservative course for some time to 
come, as we cannot afford to deceive our- 
selves with the idea that the tremendous 
volume that has prevailed in recent years 
will be permanently maintained. By ex- 
ercising caution, the declining era can 
be passed over without undue demoraliza- 


tion. which is bound to accompany any 
sudden or rapid fall in prices. Merchan- 
dise stocks of all kinds should be well 
balanced to meet legitimate trade require- 
ments and transportation delays, but 
future buying should be restricted, not 
to say discouraged. 


As there have been comparatively few 
new retail stores opened in recent years, 
it is with satisfaction that I note a 
healthy growth of those previously exist- 
ing. We have seen these stores prosper 
and in their prosperity take advantage 
of jobbers’ terms of sale, by discounting 
promptly and shortening their time of 
payment. Credits should have careful 
attention to the end that the trade should 
not lose what it has gained by this im- 
portant development. 

A suggestion worthy of your considera- 


tion comes from the Drug Group Con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Credit Men, made at their June meeting 
in Atlantic City, in the form of a resolu- 
tion, to the effect that this Association, 
if possible, work out some scheme where 


by representatives of credit departments 
of the various drug houses throughout 
the country might assemble periodically 
in territorial groups, such as, for in- 
stance, established local associations of 
wholesale druggists, for the purpose of 


conferring together regarding such sub- 
jects as would be of mutual interest. A 
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similar suggestion tas also been made 
that a like series ur group meetings be- 
tween sales managers of our members 
be held, for the consideration of their 
difficult problems. I should like very 
much to hear these suggestions discussed 
by our members and, if possible, some 
favorable action taken by the Association 
with the idea of at least giving the plan 
a trial 
Following the war, 

tendency in many lines 
expansion, or speculation, if 
The wholesale drug business has not 
escaped this condition entirely, but it 
is my observation that our business has 
been less subject to this dangerous con- 
dition than many others. Throughout 
the country there have been organized 
a considerable number of new enterprises 
for the purpose of doing a limited jobbing 
business. This is especially to be noted 
at a time when it is the general practice 
of well-established wholesalers not to 
unduly expand. In many instances, these 
newer houses are treading on unfamiliar 
ground, and face a future of uncertainty. 


been a 
to over- 
you will 


there has 
of trade 


In the cities, especially the large ones, 
quite a number of wholesale traders in 
quick turnover’ proprietary goods at 
wholesale have been organized Most of 
these institutions do not cater to the full 
needs of the retail trade, nor do they 
give a complete distribution service to 
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the manufacturers whose wares they sell, 
but rather tend to impede the progress 
of merchandise from producer to con- 
sumer, Their business is developed 
mainly on the basis of price concession, 
rather than service, wherein they differ 
from regular wholesalers. On a declin- 
ing market, the future of these new en- 
terprises will be watched with interest. 
Out of the war there have also been 
developed. on a greater or less scale, a 
number of promotions of new manufac- 
turing concerns, offering specialties the 
merits of which, in many instances, were 
claimed to have been established by use 
in some one or more of the Allied armies 
through the medical or surgical depart- 
ments. To be sure, by far the larger por- 
tion of these promotions were never con- 
cluded, but a number of new manufac- 
turers with strictly new goods have en- 
tered the drug field. In all cases, I be- 
lieve we must exercise care in stocking 
new articles of this kind, always making 
sure that they, especially if medicinal in 
character, are manufactured and market- 
ed in accordance with law. Suitable pro- 
tection for distributors must be guar- 
anteed, and it is necessary, therefore, 
that we look carefully into the antece- 
dents of new manufacturers before com- 
mitting ourselves to their support. 


New Medicinal Articles Owing to 
Prohibition 


This caution in stocking new medicinal 
articles is the more emphasized on ac- 
count of National Prohibition, which has 
invited a number of former liquor houses 
into the manufacturing field, with tonics 
or other preparations of more or less 
questionable value. I am satisfied that 
the older and well-established wholesale 
druggists. such as characterize the mem- 
bership of this Association, are fully 
aware of these dangers, and continuously 
discriminate between the good and the 
bad, but I am forced to express some 
doubt about the ability of some of the 
newer houses that have come into exist- 
ence during the past eighteen montha, 
especially those which are managed and 
operated by persons previously engaged 
in the liquor business in one branch or 
another, and also those whose manage- 
ment has had little or no experience in 
the drug business. The retail drug trade 
must be continuously warned of the risks 
they take in stocking new preparations 
offered by specialty salesmen, or by mail 
circulars, from newly established whole- 
sale houses, concerning whose antece- 
dents they have little or no information. 

Our Association has done much during 
the past year to overcome the increasing 








cost of doing busines The necessity of 
continuing this work is apparent from 
the growing amount of detail that has 
been forced upon us by prohibition and 
narcotic legislation and regulation. The 
various records and reports required by 
the government have proved burdensome 


and expensive, and the cost of handling 
necessary supplies of alcohol and al- 
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HE Pharmaceutical Specialties of 
Parke, Davis & Co. are always 


convertible into cash. 


Adrenalin, Cascara Evacuant, Germi- 
cidal Soap, Syrup Cocillana Compound, 
Medicated Throat Discs—these are typ- 
ical of a long line of products that are 


3 


staple in every part of the world. 





The ready market for these prepara- 
: tions is the result of quality coupled 
with aggressive, persistent advertising to 
physicians and retail druggists. 
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When the jobber invests in the Phar- 
2 maceutical Specialties of Parke, Davis 
& Co. he knows that he can quickly 
turn them into money, because the de- 


mand for them is continuous through- 
out the year. 


Crk, Davis & Co: 
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edicinals and narcotics will not, 


ic m 
conolic¢ show any decrease in the 


my opinion 


: diate future. It is my sincere hope 
imme ne government Officers will find it 
that 9 make such changes in their 


feasible to m 
regulations aS 
ness to operate 
We must never 


will enable legitimate busi- 
without undue burden. 
lose sight oe fact 
; is a necessary and legitimate 

that oeepential to the health and vitality 
trade, community, and every unnecessary 
of Oe ton is a thrust at public health. 
eoiligent suppression of illicit liquor 
Inte Ercotic traffic will distinguish be- 
and — conduct and management of 
tween e wholesale drug houses and that 
ser ootlegeers. while persons unfamiliar 
fe'the drug industry are frequently 
to properly distinguish illicit 

from regular lawful business, thus 
unnecessary confusion and 
trade, to the detriment 


0 
with 
unable 
traffic 
causing , 
trouble in honest 
of the public. 


By pursuing the declared policy of the 
yssociation to obey the law in letter 
and spirit, our members can add much 
amyence to the work being done by our 
= an effort to secure 


sentatives in 
representatives : 3 ‘ 
rep simplified regulations for enforcing 


ae troublesome laws. 
|mportant Questions to Wholesale 
Druggists 


upon one of the most 
the wholesale drug- 
the insufficient dis- 
proprietors and manu- 
fqcturers, this subject will be pre- 
cented in detail by the committee who 
iave carefully analyzed the subject from 
wvailable statistics. I want to say, how- 
ever, that it is earnestly hoped our mem- 
ners will feel it their responsibility, when 
discussing the subject with those pro- 
prietors, to point out the convincing facts 
hrought out by the figures presented. 
Adequate compensation to the distributor 
‘¢ absolutely essential to successful dis- 
tribution, and this fact can no longer be 
overlooked with wisdom by the proprietor 
xho has done so in the past. . 
Another matter which I wish to bring 
+9 your attention at this time, with the 
recommendation that some _ constructive 
action be taken before we adjourn, relates 
to the possible formulation of some well- 
organized system for instituting a mer- 
chandising educational plan, available for 
retail druggists and their clerks. Of all 
lines of retail business, there is probably 
none Which occupies So advantageous a 
position as that of drugs from the stand- 
point of inherent qualities on the part of 
store proprietors that make for good mer- 


I shall not dwell 
mportant que stions 
gist faces to-day, 
ounts of certain 


as 


chants. What other line of trade is run 
by men whose education must measure 
up to certain fixed standards? I can 
answer: “None.” With this thought in 


mind, is it not possible for him to realize 
his education to the end that his mer- 
chandising methods and business condi- 
tion may be improved? Without any 
really definite plan to bring before you. 
the following items, it seems to me, 
should receive some consideration, so that 
each wholesale drug member might work 
among his customers, assisting them in 
the solution of some of their more timely 


problems :— 

First—Cost Accounts.—With our own 
valuable experience, gained by the 
work of the Committee on Universal Ac- 


counting, I suggest that we confer with 
the officers of the national organizations 
of retail druggists, or the executive com- 
mittees thereof, recommending the estab- 
lishment of a uniform system of cost 
accounting for retail druggists. Such a 
system, approved by representative re- 
tailers, could then be recommended for 
installation by our customers. At con- 
ferences of our salesmen the merits of 
such accounting systems could be demon- 
strated to enable them to present the ad- 
vantages to their customers. 

Second—Window Display, Sales and Ad- 
vertising Methods.—Similar work might 
be done by an interchange of ideas and 
suggestions on sales methods, window dis- 
plays and advertising. In the columns 
of the N. W. D. A. Bulletin one single 
idea might appear in each issue, and thus 
passed along to our salesmen, as the 
heads of the individual members might, 
in their judgment, elect. When a sales- 


man has a good suggestion it should be 
passed on to the sales manager, who in 
turn could submit it to the office of the 


secretary of the N. W. D. A. 

Third—Instruction for Students.—Each 
member should make an effort to secure 
the installation of a compulsory course in 
drug merchandising in the cuuriculum of 
every established college of pharmacy. It 
is here, while the young men are prepar- 
ing for a chosen career, that I believe 
the best work can be done. The commercial] 
aspects of pharmacy are too frequently re- 
lated to an obscure place in collegiate 
training, while experience shows clearly 
that the greatest service to the community 
and to the public is performed by a good 
merchant. To be a good drug merchant 
implies a comprehension of thorough effi- 
ciency in professional pharmacy. Such a 
ourse should embrace the essentials of 
business accounting, buying, selling, 
credits, collections, insurance, advertis- 
ing and taxation. 

I trust that under new business we 
thall have the fullest and freest discus- 


‘on of this subject and some program 
adopted, J : progr 


Trade Associations Important 
_ Trade associations which exist in prac- 
be yen d every line of business today are 
only or tance in the commercial world 
the! as they are of practical value to 
their individual members and those con- 
meee with them in trade. They are of 
such value only as they seek knowledge. 
and take advantage of opportunities to 
on such knowledge, to form their policies 
of to clarify and simplify the details 
i their special lines. Under such 


ditions oon 
thes they are the greatest force in 
: commercial world. In making it 


are Chief object to determine just what 
applicab Simplest, straightest and most 
not — methods, they eliminate waste, 
but the for their individual members, 
idual roughout the entire trade. Indi- 
Profit beers of such associations 
Utilize y their membership only as they 
nd ht suggestion of such methods 
itor them into practice, These con- 
iati ave long prevailed in our Asso- 
+n, and have made it one of the 


trongest : 2 i 
. comr "hc re Zi s 
stence. ymmercial organizations in 





On some 
others of 


of the above subjects, 

current interest to wholesale 
druggists, committee chairmen will pre- 
sent more detailed reports for your con- 
sideration. 


In concluding my address, I want to 
thank those who served on committees, 
and as chairmen, for their loyalty to me 
and for their co-operation. I1 also believe 
I express the sentiments of every one of 


and 


our members when 1 say the thanks of 
this Association are due, not only to 
these committees, but to our New York 


office and our able Washington represen- 





tative, for their untiring efforts the past 
year and for the splendid service they 
have performed. Words cannot fully ex- 
press my appreciation for the assistance 
you have given me. I thank you., 
Robert H. Bradley, 
President. 
The Chairman:—Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—You have heard the address of 
the President, and 1 must say that it 
was a matter of great congratulation to 
all of us to have such an able paper. 
Unfortunately, it is not the custom to 
allow any discussion on a matter of this 
kind, but the address will be referred to 
“a committee, known as the Committee 
on the President's Address. 1 will ap- 
point as such committee the following 


gentlemen: 


Committee on President’s Address 


F. E. Bogart, C. W. Whittlesey, I. A. 
Solomons, C. J. Kiger and Ludwig Schiff. 

(President Lradiey in the chair.) 

The President:—We will now hear the 
report of the Treasurer. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury then 
presented the report of the Treasurer. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Report of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., Treasurer of the 
National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, Showing the 
Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments During the Association 


Year Ending Nov. 1, 1920. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand as per 
last report ...ceeeees a $1,230.31 
Initiation fees from hew 
NCTE os oon cede cecsses $870.00 
Annual dues from active 
PROMADETS 5 voce cwcses acces 20,225. 00 
Annual dues from associate 
members ....eeeeceeccece 12,350, 00 
entributions from = non- , 
MICIMHETS 2 occecsscscesasa 75.00 
2 per cent. withheld from 
salary of asst. secretary 
for New York State tax 
Interest on bank balances 33,861.29 





$35,091.60 





DISBURSEMENTS 
General $22,060.05 
«rttice 


expenses... 
expenses, 
stenography, 
POSTAB!S 2... cc eccccccccees 3.05 
‘committee on Legislation.. 3.107 
‘ommittee on Membership. WoL 
‘Treasurer's expense...... 330. + 
Refund to Mr. C. H. 
terbury, asst. secretary of 
amounts withheld for 
Federal income tax dur- 








ing 1919 and 1920 not re- 

QUITO 2.6 cee r eee ecceees oan 
Committee on Credits and E 

Collections ......-seeee-- zw 
Committee on Rates and 


PROMOS 25 cc ccccsvsicsseses 9.1 
Committee on 


ACCOUNTIFE ..0---eeeeeeee F100 SG 
E. D. Taylor, expense as 7 
delegate ....cscccccscenee 131M 
. M. Kline, expense as e 
delegate ....ccccccccseces iG.St 
For 1.200 copies Bulletin 

No. 17, dated October 22, 

WORD. vcccccscvorecencccss nen 
Dues to National Fire Pro- 

tective Association....... Sue 
oe E. Crossman, steno- 

graphic report, New Or- . 
leans annual meeting.... 15), OMe 
Honorarium to Mr. F. E 

Holliday on completion of 

twenty years’ service..... 1, 000 
Dues to Chamber of Com- o 
merce, U. S. A...---e0-> 125.18) 
Refund to legal defense 

fund of loan made Oc- = 
tober & 1919..........- ‘ 1,500.00 
Prize Contest Committee.. 24.85 


32.301.80 


Balance now in bamk.......------ $2,789.80 

The President:—It is customary to re- 
fer the report of the Treasurer to an 
Auditing Committee. 

Frank E. t: ] / 
referred to an Auditing Committee. 
motion is seconded and carried.) 

The President:—I will appoint the 
committee later. The next order of busi- 
ness is the report of the Committee on 
Arrangements and Entertainment, which 
will be presented by Lee Wiltsee. 


Bogart :—I move that it be 
(The 


Report of Committee on Arrangements 
and Entertainment 


Lee Wiltsee:—Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen :—Cincinnati is proud to 
have this organization meet here. _ Vice- 


Mayor Carl Jacobs welcomed you for the 
city of Cincinnati, and I now _ welcome 
you most heartily for our members who 
were instrumental in getting you to come 
here, our active and associate members 
in Cineinnati and in the vicinity. The 
entertainment program is published in 
the book of coupons, and in the individual 
program. You will find all the informa- 
tion you need regarding the entertain- 
ment on the cards. The diagrams for the 
banquet are ready. The tables will be 
for eight, and we will ask you to have 
your party of eight completed before you 
apply for a table to Mr. Robinson. 
There will be no reserved seats for the 


Symphony Concert. We have the whole 
auditorium for ourselves. and there will 
be ample room for everybody without 


the annoyance of getting reserved seats. 
I just want to ask you to be prompt. be- 


cause we want all of our social funce- 
tions to start on time, and that is par- 
ticularly true of our automobile trips. 
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There 
will 


will be two occasions on 
leave the hotel in 
leave from the Fourth street 
the Gibson Hotel, and the 
ment will clear the street 
we are getting started, but they do not 
like to block off the street any longer 
than possible, so I hope we will get away 
from the hotel promptly on our auto- 
mobile trips. 

1 want to tell you again 
well as glad we are in having you 
here, and I want you to come to me, or 
to any of our Committee on Arrange- 
ments and Entertainment and ask us to 


which 
automobiles 


we 
We 
entrance to 
police depart- 
for us, while 


how proud 


as 


9 


do anything that you want 
you are here, to enable 
comfortable and happy 


us to do. while 
us to make you 
while you are our 


guests. I thank you 

The President :—lL wish to emphasize 
what Mr. Wiltsee said about promptness, 
1 hope it will be possible to start our 
meetings promptly on time It means a 
great deal to us to do that, and we can 
play after the meetings 

We will now have the report of the 
Secretary, which will be read by the 


Assistant Secretary, 
ssistant 
report. 


Mr Waterbury. 
Secretary Waterbury read 





the 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE HAS STUDIED 
PROBLEMS OF THE DRUG TRADE 


Enormous Increase in the Volume of Correspondence Upon All 


Kinds of Subjects 


To the Members of 
sale Drugeyists’ 


The multipiicity of 


The National Whole- 
ASSOCIALION ;— 
problems of our in- 

dividual tmmembers that have arisen dur- 

Ing the pust year has added consider- 

able amount of activity to the Secretary's 

othee. This is especially noticeable in 
the enormous increase in the volume of 
correspondence on all manner of sub- 
jects. It is with satisfaction that we can 
report that the facilities ot our office are 
being more and more utilized by all mem- 
bers as a source of information, and this 
is in line with the recommendation made 
in this report a year ago that members 
come closer to the head office for better 
service. By continuing this practice 
your executive office will be able to ex- 
pand and enlarge its service by keeping 
ever more closely in touch with the cur- 
rent problems of the trade. We are 
enabled hereby to more easily, promptly 
und effectively meet the issues which 
urise with greater frequency than ever. 

Since our last annual meeting the Sec- 
retary’s office has been in almost con- 
tinuous correspondence with individual 
members on a wide variety of problems 
that have directly arisen from the reg- 
ulations affecting the drug and allied 
trades due to the advent of national pro- 
hibition. Uncertainty in the minds of 
many newly appointed government offi- 
cials caused a good deal of confusion in 
interpreting certain features of the Vol- 
stead act and the regulations thereun- 
der. By prompt communication with the 
Secretary’s office in nearly every instance 
these complications were cleared without 
delay, based on information previously 
obtained. By this series of correspond- 
ence many precedents were established, 
thus greatly simplifying the problems 
under consideration as they affect the 
trade as a whole. 

Outside of correspondence directly with 
members many calls for information of 
all kinds have been made upon us by in- 
terests not concerned with the drug 
trade, including colleges, research bu- 
reaus, Statisticians, publishers and adver- 
tising agencies of national reputation. 
We believe the service rendered to these 
institutions and individuals outside of 
the drug trade ultimately reacts to the 
credit of the wholesale drug trade as a 


whole. and especially to that which is 
represented by our membership to a 
degree that cannot be measured by a 
monetary unit. 


National Publicity 


The Drug Trade Board of Public In- 
formation has been organized and our 
association holds a constituent member- 
ship therein. The aim of the board is 
to carry out a national publicity pro- 
zramme for the purpose of correcting 
false impressions concerning pharmacy 
and the drug trade. The board will col- 
lect and disseminate news of the trade 
without charge to newspapers or period- 
icals desiring the service. It is not in- 
tended in the least that this shal] be in 
the nature of propaganda, but simply 
an agency whereby accurate news may 
be gathered. It is believed by news- 
paper men as well as by persons in the 
drug trade that some such agency is 
necessary to prevent a continuance of 
the public misunderstanding of important 
events in the trade. 

The method of financing the board was 


established on an equitable unit basis, 
whereby the constituent associations 
representing the commercial interests 


shall bear the largest expense while the 
professional associations are taxed the 
least. The constituent members are 
eight in number and are as follows :— 

American Pharmaceutical Association, 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties, Proprietary Association, Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy, American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association, National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists, American Association of 
Pharmaceutical Chemists. 

The unit of dues adopted was $10. of 
which the commercial associations each 
bear 20 units, making the total cost $200, 
while the professional associations each 
have five units, or $50. 

It is planned to establish a news serv- 
ice which shall be under the direction of 
the President and Secretary of the 
board, who, for the current year, are re- 
spectively, Dr. R. P. Fischelis, of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
and Cc. H. Waterbury, your assistant 
secretary. 

The news 
along the 
of Control 
in 1919. 


conducted 
the Board 
Orleans meeting 


service will be 
lines approved by 
at our New 


Meetings and Conferences 


association was represented by 
delegates at all State Pharmaceutical 
Association meetings, and also at the 
annual conventions of the American 
Pharmaceutical American 
Drug Manufacturer Association, Manu- 
facturing Perfumers’ Association. Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. A., and the 
National Drug Trade Conference. It is 
with pleasure that we report that our re- 
lations with sister organizations § are 
most cordial and in working on problems 
of national interest the utmost harmony 


The 


Association, 





prevails between all drug trade organiza- 


tions 








A special repo: mn 
Chamber of Commerce 
our National Touncillor 
lor, In the past yeur we 
eral referenda, the association being en 
titled to four votes. Our vote is based 
on tne returns of the majority of ballots 
cast by the sident, members of he 
Board of C jl, National Councillor, 
and delegates to the Chamber of Com 
merce. The questions on which our yote 
Was aSked last year were as follows :— 
Referendum No. 29. On the Report of 
the Committee on Ocean Transportation 


Regarding Government-Owned 


Snips. 
Kieferendum No 





30. On the Report of 
the Special Committee on Department of 
Public Works. 

Referendum No. 31 jn the Report of 
the Committee mt oIndustr Relations 
Regarding Employment Relations. 

Referendum No. 32 in the Report 
of the Special Committee on Publie Utili- 
ties Concerning Regulation of Employ- 
ment Relations to Public Service Cor- 
porations. 

The National “Chamber gives excellent 








service to its members and its week 
bulletins of information ure of great 
value to the Secretary's oftice. We be- 
lieve our affiliation with the Chamber 
should be continued 


National Fire Protection Association 





Our membership in the National Fire 
Protection Association continues to serve 
us well. This organization is doing a 
#reat deal toward reducing the fire 
waste of the country and we believe is 
entitled to our support and co-operation. 


National Drug Trade Conference 


The annual meeting of the National 
Drug Trade Conference was held at the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on November 25, 1919 We were repre- 
sented by Mr. W. L. Crounse, alternate 
for Mr. C. A. West; Mr. F. E. Holliday, 
alternate for the late Mr. Geo. W. Lat- 
timer, and Mr. ©. Mahlon Kline. 


The conference went on record as dis- 
approving any enlargement of the list of 
drugs that must appear on the labels of 
package medicines under the Food and 
Drugs Act. The organization endorsed a 


plan calling upon constituent members 
to do all in their power to secure ex- 
emptions under State Prohibition Laws 


that will conform to those provided in the 
National Law Endorsement was given 
to the Calder bill. known as Senate Bill 
No. 3011, or some similar measure, the 
purpose of which is to hold that com- 
pliance with the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act shall be sufficient for any State law 
as to goods sold in Interstate Commerce. 
The conference adopted a resolution urg- 
ing upon those who are charged with 
enforcement of national prohibition the 
necessity for recognizing as legitimate 
medicinal preparations those alcoholic 
medicines which have long been on the 
market and regarded as of therapeutic 
value, and that they should not be inter- 
fered with because of an occasional at- 
tempt to be used as a beverage by an 
alcoholic addict, and take steps only upon 
the clearest and fullest evidence of re- 
peated and successful use as an intoxi- 
cating beverage 

The conference adopted a_ resolution 
recommending that the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Treasury and Commerce 
amend the Food and Drugs Act regula- 
tions by requiring the statement of the 
quantity of scheduled drugs by the quan- 
tity in each pill, tablet, powder or other 
separate unit dose, instead of the quan- 
tity in each ounce, allowing manufac- 
turers reasonable time to make the 
necessary changes in labels and to ex- 
haust present stocks thereof. 

The officers elected were Mr. Samuel 
Cc. Henry, President; Mr. H. Lionel Mere- 
dith, Vice President; Mr. W. J. Woodruff, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Executive Commit- 
tee, Messrs. John C. Wallace. C. Mahlon 
Kline. W. C. Abbott, Harry B. Thomp- 
son, H. Lionel Meredith and Henry P. 


Hynson. 
Proceedings 


Due to the revisions of wage scales 
following the printers’ strike of last fall. 





the cost of printing the annual book of 
proceedings increased considerably this 
year. The scarcity and high price of 


paper also involved some additional cost. 
Delay due to the printers’ strike and to 
difficulty in securing a supply of paper, 
caused a loss of time in issuing the 
volume so that it did not reach our mem- 


bers until about the middle of May. It 
was necessary to print 949 copies to 
cover our complete needs, and leave a 


small surplus stock for future calls. 

In order that the volume might be pro- 
duced at as low cost as possible, it might 
be well to eliminate certain features 
which have heretofore been carried from 
year to year, but which are of doubtful 
permanent value In our judgment the 
value of the proceedings would not be 
curtailed should we eliminate the reports 
of the banquet proceedings and the en- 
tertainment, as these features are of 
purely social character and of temporary 
interest. The necrological record of the 
year only might be inchided with a nota- 


tion that the record up to 1919 is com 
plete and to be found on pages 411 to 
425 inclusive of the proceedings of the 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


| ESTABLISHED 1849 





Manufacturing Chemists 
NEW YORK 


Citric Acid Crystals, Granulated and Powdered . 994-100 per cent. 


Tartaric Acid Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Cream Tartar Powdered and Crystals 

Rochelle Salt Powdered and Crystals 

Borax Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 

Boric Acid Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 


Camphor Refined Calomel 
Bismuth Subnitrate Corrosive Sublimate 


Minor Bismuth Preparations Red Precipitate 
Seidlitz Mixture White Precipitate 


Potassium Iodide Crystals and Granulated —Strychnine and Its Salts 
Iron and Ammen. Cit., U. S. P. 


Iodoform 
Iodine Resublimed Iron and Ammon. Cit., Green Scales 
Chloroform Other Scale Salts of Iron 


Potassium Citrate Ferric Ammonium Oxalate 

Sodium Citrate Ferric Potassium Oxalate 

Tartar Emetic Ferric Sodium Oxalate 
Ferric Oxalate Scales 
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Tannin 
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Also a general line of Chemicals for Medicinal, Photographic, 
Blue Print and various Technical Purposes 
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-ffth annual meeting. By _ eliminat- 
forty ose features at least fifty pages 
¢ composition and press work on each 
o jume would be saved, effecting a genu- 
he economy when the entire run of from 
mo) to 1,000 copies annually is consid- 
9 d. This would limit the volume to a 
. mplete transcript of the business ses- 
oe lists of officers. committees, dele- 
on members, enrollment at conven- 
Fons, and the constitution and by-laws. 

These suggestions are submitted for 
the thoughtful consideration of the Board 


of Control. 
State Pure Drug Laws 


Copies of Volume I of the Compilation 
of State Pure Drug Laws were sent to all 
members in May, 1920. This work em- 
praces copies of all State laws affecting 
the drug trade enacted up to May 1, 
1920. Hereafter a supplement will be 
jssued as necessary, embracing changes 
and additions to the existing laws of the 
geveral States. All supplements hereafter 
jssued will contain a complete index of 
the basic compilation for ready reference 
thereto. ‘ 

There is in course of preparation a sec- 
ond volume embracing copies of all na- 
tional laws and regulations affecting the 
trade. This work has been delayed due 
to the frequent changes in a number of 
regulations governing the prohibition act, 
and as soon as a more permanent code 
of rules is promulgated, publication will 
be hastened. The entire work is pub- 
lished jointly by this association in con- 
junction with the Proprietary Associa- 
tion, 


Bulletins 


The bulletin issued by the Secretary’s 
office has proved of great service to our 
membership during the year as a medium 
of authentic information dealing with 
current problems of national interest. 
In all, twelve bulletins, about one each 
month, were sent to all members since 
our forty-fifth meeting. In many cases 
wholesale drug members are now fur- 
nishing these bulletins regularly to their 
department heads and salesmen. The 
interest shown by government officials 
and others outside of our membership 
indicates a distinctly broad service per- 
formed by the bulletin, the circulation of 
which is steadily increasing and is now 
far beyond that of two or three years 
ago. Much of the material contained in 
its pages hes been renrinted both by the 
drug trade journals and lay press. 

It is our aim to broaden this service 
still further for the benefit of our mem- 
bers by adding some new features from 
time to time. At present we have under 
consideration a plan for giving space to 
merchandising methods and _ problems 
which may be utilized by members to 


SECOND 
Monday Afternoon, Oct. 25, 1920 


President Bradley called the meeting 
to order at 2:15 o’clock. 

The President:—This meeting was 
called for 2 o’clock, and it is now 2:15, 
and I suggest that whatever time we 
agree on, let us try to come here on time. 
We had better make it 2:15 or 2:30. in- 
stead of 2 o’clock. 

The first business is the reading of the 
minutes of the first session. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read 
the minutes of the first session, which on 
motion were approved. 


D. A. Extra 


pass on to salesmen for the benefit of 
their retail customers. 

Together with a number of bulletins, 
complete copies of the National Prohibi- 
tion Law, Regulations No. 60, Regula- 
tions No. 51, Revised, and other docu- 
ments have been sent to members. 

Immediately following the close of the 
forty-fifth annual meeting, the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter issued its “Convention 
Extra,” giving a verbatim report of the 
proceedings, which is to be commended. 
This report is valuable and useful to our 
membership, on behalf of whom we ex- 
tend our thanks to the publishers. 


Membership 


The Membership Committee has fol- 
lowed a conservative course during the 
past year, largely because of the unusual 
conditions confronting the trade at this 
time. Consequently, the applicants for 
membership do not number as many as 
those of last year, but with the small 
number of resignations, mainly due to 
consolidations and retirements from busi- 
ness. a substantial net gain will be 
shown. Respectfully submitted, 

S. H. WATERBURY, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Report Is Referred 


The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Secretary, what is your 
pleasure? 

A. W. Miller:—I move that the report 
be received and referred to the Board of 
Control. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President:—The next business is 
the reading of invitations for the next 
convention, to be held in 1921. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read 
invitations which had been received from 
Atlantic City, Chicago, Colorado Springs. 
Denver, St. Joseph, Mo.; San Francisco, 
Washington, D. C., and San Juan, Porto 
Rico. 

President Bradley then read a letter 
from Joseph Plaut regarding his inabil- 
ity to be present at the meeting. 

The President:—I will now announce 
the appointment of the following com- 
mittees :— 


Committee on Nominations 

. F. Michaels. George R. Merrell, A. 
D. Parker, W. W. Gibson and F. C. 
Groover ‘ 


Committee on Time and Place 


B. A. Jackson, E. D. Taylor, S. D. An- 
drews, Max Bakst and C. J. De Woody. 
If there is no further business this 
morning a motion to adjourn until two 
o’clock will be in order. 
On motion, the meeting adjourned un- 
two o’clock. 


SESSION 


Appointment of Auditing Committee 

The President :—I will now appoint the 
Auditing Committee to consist of Clar- 
ence Leich, A. L. Freeman and H. L. 
Waterbury. : 

The next business is report of the Com- 
mittee on Commercial Travelers and Sell- 


ing Methods. Mr. Saunders Narvell was 
appointed the chairman of this commit- 
tee, but the actual preparation of the re- 
port was undertaken by C. J. Kiger, who 
is the acting chairman of the committee. 


til 


REPORT OF COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 
AND SELLING METHODS COMMITTEE 





Chairman Kizer Advises That Name Be Changed to “Committee 
on Jobbers’ Salesmen and Selling Methods” 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association: 


Mr. Saunders Norvell, Chairman of the 
Committee on Commercial Travelers and 
Selling Methods, is making a_ three- 
months’ trip through Europe and I offer 
his sincere regrets at being unable to 
attend this convention. Mr. Norvell has 
favored me with the task of presenting 
this report, which I offer for your kind 
indulgence. I hope the report will be 
discussed very freely in order to offset 
the lack of interest occasioned by Mr. 
Norvell’s absence. 

With the permission of the Chair. I 
would like to suggest, if you will pardon 
the presumption, that the association 
change the name of this committee to 
“The Committee on: Jobbers’ Salesmen 
and Selling Methods.” Any traveler on 
business is a commercial traveler, but 
commercial travelers are not always 
salesmen. I suppose we want to discuss 
salesmen and, as wholesale druggists, we 
want to discuss drug jobbers’ salesmen. 


Jobbers’ salesmen are not always the 
highest paid, but they are the highest 
type of men which is the big foundation 
and it is up to the sales managers to 
make them salesmen. Jobbers’ salesmen 
have supplied some of the most successful 
Presidents, directors, general managers 
and sales managers of wholesale drug 
houses in the country. 


_We hear a great deal about the selec- 
tion of salesmen but the one most im- 
portant feature is the training of sales- 
men, You may overcome a2 selection of 
poor salesmen by proper training but let 
the training prove the selection, but a 
Perfectly good selection can go to pieces 
Without efficient training. Training and 
hard work are the two essentials for a 
Successful salesman. We must admit 
that the majority of the training to-day 
is going to the specialty salesmen and the 
Majority of the hard work is going to 
the jobbers’ salesmen. Combine’ these 
WO essentials and we have the master 
Balesman. Jobbers’ salesmen have the 
ability to take on the training and the 
felling and are eager for it. The jobbers’ 
Salesman is an advisor to his customers 
and is virtually a buyer and a seller. He 
is the confidant and friend of his cus- 
mers. No jobbers’ salesman ever over- 
Stocked or overlooked his customers, but 





many a druggist is handicapped in pay- 
ing his legitimate jobber because the 
specialty salesmen have overloaded him. 
lkXeen salesmanship of a specialty sales- 
man often overcomes friendship for the 
jobbers’ salesman, who is the druggist’s 
ae, Give the jobber’s salesman the 
same education about what he has to 
offer that the specialty salesman gets, 
and we will not need the specialty sales- 
man, Keeping the jobber’s salesman 
posted on prices is not all that is neces- 
sary, but give him all the information 
at your command about these changes in 
prices and about new goods to offer, etc. 
When you thoroughly sell your own 
salesman you are selling your customers. 
but be sure you take the salesman into 
your confidence and give him all the facts 
about your house policy, your opinion 
on new laws affecting the drug business 
as they come up, and sources of supply 
of crude drugs and chemicals. Give him 
an answer for all of the leading ques- 
tions pertaining to your business and 
place him in a position to offset the many 
obstacles he will encounter. Give him 
all this information in concise form, 
printed on catalogue pages that he may 
go to for reference and _ study. The 
loyalty of the jobbers’ salesmen is sel- 
dom, if ever, questioned. They have cer- 
tainly been given the “acid test” during 
the long period of apparent shortcomings 
of the house in service. It has been 
many years since I have heard of a 
jobber’s salesman applying for a position 
with a competitor in the same capacity. 
You have an army of loyal soldiers who 


will fight to the last ditch for you. Now, 
how much more effective will be their 
fighting if you train them to be sharp 


shooters! 


Incentives to Pushing Business 


Incentive is the next important feature 
to consider. Some salesmen grow old 
and poor in the harness because they are 


fed up on their future that may never 
materialize. The future is all right but 
the best future is forecasted in the pres- 
ent incentive. The one sure and safe 


incentive is the commission basis of com- 
pensation. The drug jobber who reported 
the commission plan last year as being 
satisfactory after trying it for a year, 
now reports it a bigger success after try- 
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ing it for two years. Results are what 
tell the story. Every salesman very 
materially increased his income, is happy 
and unwilling to return to the salary and 
expense system. The sales cost increased 
less than ¥% of 1 per cent. in the face of 
the bigger increase in sales costs of some 
other houses who used the salary and 
expense system, on account of the enor- 
mous increase of hotel rates, railroad 
fares, excess baggage and all traveling 
expenses. With this increase in expenses 
the salaried salesman hardly hopes for 
an increase in salary. The commission 
man knows he will just have to work a 
little harder and possibly be more careful 
in routing his trips, etc., in order to make 
every trip count, which results in pay 
checks to him being much larger on ac- 
count of increased sales and the ratio 
of the commission to the salesman re- 
mains the same as this house is already 
giving him his full share of the profits. 
Some houses hesitate to adopt the com- 
mission plan because they can possibly 
see some $200 man pulling down $400, 
when they feel they can get the same 
work for less money, but it does not work 
that way. This salesman will not be 
getting $400 for his old $200 job. He 
is simply producing double as a result 
of the incentive. The jobber in question 
will be glad to go into details of this 
plan, which has been successful, with 
any other jobber. 

The different lines of goods are classi- 
fied according to profits and the commis- 
sions are also classified according to the 
territory into three classes—City, Nearby 
Towns and Distant Towns. The smallest 
commission is the city, of course, and a 
larger commission for nearby towns and 
still larger for distant towns. If a city 
salesman does not develop, he is brought 
into the house for more training at the 
telephone order-taking board. They re- 
cruit new city salesmen from this de- 
partment. As an incentive to the order- 
takers at the telephone board, they are 
given a bonus based on one-half the city 
salesman’s commission, and the city 
salesman gets the other half on telephone 
orders from his customers. Another im- 
portant point is the fact that the com- 
mission on patent medicines and proprie- 
taries is so small that there is not a 
chance for any sharing with the customer 
by the salesman, either in the city or the 
country. This temptation is completely 
removed. This jobbing house pays all 
their salesmen on the fifteenth of each 
month for goods shipped and billed the 
month previous. These monthly state- 
ments rendered the salesman show a 
complete analysis of their business for 
the month compared with the correspond- 


ing month of the year previous. On the 
back of these monthly statements the 
salesmen have the fourteen leading 


points in their arrangement printed, and 
one point is that this house has no time 
engagements with any salesmen or other 
employee—and no salesman ever re- 
signed to go with another jobber. This 
house has no advance expense accounts, 
although they found that it was neces- 
sary in the beginning. They now have 
no expense books to look after, no re- 
quests for salary raises to contend with, 
they get a daily report from all sales- 
men of customers called on—whether 
sold or not—a six weeks’ routing in ad- 
vance and a _ revised two-weeks’ route 
mailed every Saturday. These salesmen 
understand that the commission basis is 
only a means of arriving at compensa- 
tion. but that they are in the exclusive 
employ of that firm and work entirely 
under their instructions, looking after 
collections where necessary, fixing up 
claims or securing any data required. 
In other words, these salesmen under- 
stand in the beginning that while their 
compensation is based on sales, they are 
absolutely under the control and instruc- 
tions of the house. The question of ter- 


ritory and the making of all prices is 
under. the control of the Sales Depart- 
ment. 


Territory for Jobbers’ Salesmen 


The question of territory for jobbers’ 
salesmen is an individual matter to be 
settled by the jobber as some jobbers do 
a national business, some a semi-national 
and others prefer to do business in a 
local or limited territory. 

Selling Methods:—Send the salesmen 
daily bulletins on market conditions, 
price changes and new goods and con- 
dense it all once a week in printed form 
for catalogue pages. 

Fill orders correctly and promptly. 

Get out invoices and_ statements 
promptly. 

These things are of most vital impor- 
tance and should be given more con- 
sideration as it will affect the jobbers’ 
salesmen’s business more than prices of 
anything else. 

Answer all correspondance 
to salesmen and customers. 

Place an outlaw limit on claims and re- 
turns. Claims should be made ten days 
after receipt of invoice and goods; goods 


promptly 


should be returned within thirty days 
after receipt. 
Stand pat on free box and drayage 


and make your profit on the merchandise 
you sell. 

Give no discount on patent 
in less than shipping cases or 
if shipping cases are over $24. 

Where the manufacturer offers the re- 
tailer more discounts, do not accept the 
turn-over orders unless the manufacturer 
will reimburse you for the difference. 

Charge back all free goods at list 
where the manufacturer does not include 
his free goods with order. 

The present manufacturer's 
only allow for filling orders where 
manufacturers have created an 
demand. If the manufacturers want 
sales of their goods see that they pay 
for this service and give one-half to the 
salesman. Introductory or propaganda 
work for manufacturers is entitled to an 
extra discount of 10 per cent. If we 
give the service, the manufacturer can 
be shown the economy of dealing with the 
jobbers’ salesman through the jobber and 
the results would eliminate the special 
sales crews, and this expense diverted to 
where it belongs. Our function is dis- 
tributing and the goods we distribute the 
oftenest are the most profitable. When 
we discourage the dealer label idea and 
concentrate on distributing. we will se- 
cure closer co-operation with the manu- 
facturer and discourage his going direct 
to the retailer. 


medicines 
$24 lots 


discounts 
the 
insistent 





Mr. Norvell made an address before 
The Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World in Indianapolis on June 8, 1920, 
on the subject of “THe FUNCTION OF THE 
WHOLESALER AS AN INDEPENDENT ADVER- 
TISER AND MERCHANDISER AS WELL AS A 
DisTRIBUTOR.” The main part of this 
address was printed in the June issue of 
“DruG Topics.” If any member of this 
Association failed to receive this, addi- 
tional copies can be supplied if they will 
send me their names. Mr. Norvell 
brought out very forcibly the value of 
the jobber to the manufacturer. Mr. 
Norvell's plan as outlined in this address 
was to link up the manufacturer closer 
with the jobber and convince the manu- 
facturer that the jobbers’ salesmen were 
the legitimate means of selling as well 
as distributing, and also that the jobber 
and the jobbers’ salesmen should be paid 
for this extra service. The value of the 
jobber to the jobbers’ salesmen has al- 
ways been thoroughly established and 
recognized, even where not expressed. 


Should Sell More Goods 


The question that has caused so much 
doubt in the minds of the manufacturer, 
especially regarding any new goods, is 
the fact that the jobbers’ salesmen did 
not sell goods but took orders. The job- 
bers’ salesmen will sell goods when they 
have the proper training and are paid 
to sell goods, and not simply paid for 
taking orders. The question will come 
up, ‘““How can the jobbers’ salesmen look 
after all of these manufacturers’ ac- 


counts?” It must be remembered that 
all manufacturers will not co-operate 
with the jobber to this extent. Some of 


them will not think it is necessary and 
others will continue to stick to the spe- 
cialty crew methods. However, all that 
the jobbers’ salesman will be expected to 
do when he gets a special deal or propo- 
sition of any kind or a new item from a 
manufacturer, will be to get all the facts 
pertaining to this new item in concise 
printed form on regular catalog page, 
and if he cannot be sold on it, he will 
certainly be able to un-sell the jobber, 
but where a salesman is sold, he only has 
to recommend to the druggist, bring it to 
the druggist’s attention, briefly tell him 
the manufacturer’s proposition and give 
him his advice. 

In conclusion, we must not forget to 
be honest with the salesmen and if you 
have been telling them that their in- 
creased sales for the last few years were 
on account of increased prices, do not 
forget to tell them. should a decrease 
come, it is on account of the decline in 
prices. Also remember that it was easier 
to secure an order for 100 pounds of Gum 
Camphor at $4 per pound under condi- 
tions prevailing at that time than it is 
now to secure an order for 10 pounds at 
$1.50 per pound. Think it over. 


Salesmanship has again come into its 
own and the so-called salesman who has 
been floating with the tide will soon be 
down and out and the real salesman 
will have a chance to prove his case. 


I would suggest that the secretary get 
a copy of the June issue of “Druc 
Topics” which contains Mr. Norvell’s 
article, which is of such value to the 
jobber, that it may be advisable to in- 
corporate it in the regular minutes of 
this meeting. I can vouch for the per- 
mission and approval of Mr. Norvell. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cc. J. Kizer, Acting Chairman. 


Should Stimulate Salesmen 


At the conclusion of the report Mr. 
Kiger said :— 

One point which should be brought out 
to the salesmen regarding the present de- 
pression in business is that it generally 
takes about a year for a retail druggist 
to receive any advantage from a “boom” 
and just about as long to be hurt by 
depression. This is because the people 
do not think that it is necessary to econ- 
omize in their expenditures for druggists’ 
supplies. If a man is feeling badly, and 
goes to a doctor in good time, the doctor 
may be able to help him through the use 
of medicine, and without an operation, 
but if the man puts it off teo long before 
going to see the doctor in some cases it 
may be necessary for the doctor to oper- 
ate. There is no doubt that a majority 
of our salesmen are feeling badly, and 
we should encourage and stimulate them 
now, before it is too late. If we have to 
operate it means removing the job from 
them, or them from the job, and it is 
an expensive proposition, and I would 
like to impress on the sales managers 
the necessity of stimulating their sales- 
men and taking them into their confi- 
dence, and not only talking to them, but 
with them. That point has been brought 
up forcibly by the Sales Managers’ Club, 
and they advise going after this hard 
right now, and not waiting until after 
the holidays or some other time. as then 
it may be too late, and you will have to 
operate. 


Another Point Brought Out 


Another point brought out in the Sales 
Managers’ meeting is the fact that any 
firm which has been in the habit of hold- 
ing conventions at the end of the year, 
that they by all means hold them this 
year, to give confidence to the salesmen 
that they are going right along the same 
way. By laying off on a convention this 
year you leave the impression with the 
salesmen that things are in bad shape 
and you cannot afford to hold a conven- 
tion. I do not think you can afford not 
to hold it. 

The main instruction in dealing with 
the salesmen, in the way of encourage- 
ment and stimulation, is to be sure to 
give him the facts and truth, no matter 
whether you think it will bring business 
the next day or not. If you have a habit 
of always telling him the truth, he will 
know you are talking facts to him and 
will give more attention to what you are 
saying. There are two things necessary 
to salesmanship, one of a_ thorough 
knowledge of the goods sold. and then to 
work like h— the rest of the time. When. 
ever he thinks he is through he should 
go out and work a couple of hours more. 

The President:—You have heard this 
most interesting report on Commercial 
Travelers and Selling Methods. I will 
ask Alfred Vogeler to open the discus- 
sion. 
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Dont Talk Price— 
Talk Quality 


You can’t sell inferior merchandise at any price, but you can 
obtain a high price for first class products. 


Keep this in mind when vou are planning vour Soda Foun- 
tain business for next season and buy 


“MAID oF HONOR” 
Syrups and Crushed Fruits 


Steadily increasing competition in the soda and soft drink 
industries makes QUALITY drinks and desserts more necessary 
today than ever before. You must serve the best in order to get 


your share of the business. 


Wait for the “Maid of Honor” Salesman 


He is now working in your market. Hold your order for 
your 1921] requirements until he calls, as you will surely want to 
take advantage of the proposition he will offer vou. 


Remember that there is no economy in “cheap” flavors. The 
best Syrups and Fruits—the “Maid of Honor” kind make the best 
drinks and sundaes—the kind that always repeat and bring a 


sure and steady profit. 


RICHARDSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Syrups and Crushed Fruits 
for the Soda Fountain 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Mr. Vogeler Speaks 


Vogeler:—About two weeks ago 
president Bradley wrote me a letter stat- 
.¢ that the report that has been sub- 
hed this afternoon would be sent to 
=, advance of the meeting, so that I 

sit be in a position to discuss it after 
ge ad been read. Unfortunately, this 
report did not come into my hands until 
this morning, so, of course, I have not 
had time to either digest or analyze it, 
put I have read it over once, and I want 
to tell you, gentlemen, that it is the most 
important subject that has come before 
this meeting so far. ‘ 
We are all confronted with unusual 
conditions now, and I want to say that the 
salseman has gained very much in im- 
portant e in the last year or two. My own 
experience has been as outlined by Mr. 
Kiger. when I worked for Lehn & Fink 
some years ago probably thirty or thir- 
ty-five years ago, and T had the opportun- 
' having Mr. Fink make a salesman 


Aifred 


me in 








vo 

of me. and the way he did make me a 
ealesman was by giving me minute details 
of his business and the result was, Gen- 
tlemen, t t I headed the list of sales- 
men the last three years that I was 
with concern, and I headed the list 
ao We hat I was talked about ten years 
after eft there 





Question of Importance 


that this question 
at impor- 


[ believe, gentlemen 
of salesmanship is one of gre 









tance and should be discussed very thor 
oughls When I read the report whieh 
Mr. Kiger has presented I was some 
w surprised, as IT expected to read 

thing entirely different from what he 





rgested Heretofore the wholesale 
gists have adhered to the plan of 
salesmen on a salary basis, giv- 
a regular salary, and in addition 
their expenses The subject of 
paying the salesmen on a commission basis 
has come up on numerous occasions in 
the last ten or fifteen years, but it has 
always been turned down for some reason 
or another; but conditions have been 
changing. and we ought to change our 
plan of compensating salesmen, 
some salesmen are underpaid and some 
overpaid The average 
to think his salary should depend on the 
number of years that he has been in the 
service of some concern That idea is 
wrong. The salesman should be compen- 
sated on account of the amount of goods 
he sells, and not for the number of years 
he has been in the concern. and TIT think 
this subject is of such importance that it 
should be discussed thoroughly I am 
sorry I cannot say more at this time— 
if I had had the report eariler, IT might 
have given some ideas that would be of 
benefit But I believe there are enough 
men here who know about the wholesale 
drug business and the method of employ- 
ing the salesmen, that they can probably 
add to what I have said ; 
The President :—We would like to hear 
from Mr. Evans 


Mr. Evans’ Address 


(ieorge B. Mvans I think perhaps this 
report would be better understood if 
everyone would take it and study it. than 
would be the case by my discussing it 
It covers the ground so thoroughly, it 
hardly seems necessary to discuss it If 
we follow it out in detail we would have 
much better salesmen than we have now. 
In my opinion it covers every point that 
might come up in regard to selling goods. 

The first suggestion as to changil the 
name of the committee, while it is not 
in itself important. it seems to me might 
well be done, and I also think it would 
be very important to have a salesman's 
organization of the kind suggested 

Ww regard to trainin: salesmen, T 
feel quite sure that no wholesale drug 
house iS ever gone out into the field 
and stolen a competitor's salesman: on 
the other hand, if they get someone who 
does not know anything about their busi- 
ness. and put him out on the road. that in 
itself is also a mistake In my estimation 
no wholesale drug house should put a man 
out to sell goods for them 
knows something of the inside of the 
business, the way they handle business, 
the way they take care of the customers. 
and. no matter if they take a man who 
has had sales experience they should take 
him inside and tell him the business. so 
that when he goes out he is in better 
shape to answer questions, and he will be 
able to do this better as he knows the 
inside working of the business Any good 
salesn an knows when he goes on the road 
that he must fight for the house, and on 
the inside he must fight for the salesmen 
and a good salesman does ti at. and in my 
estimation it is very important to teach 
him the workings inside. and in training 
the salesman to sell goods t seems to 
me. the least important thing is to train 
him to sell goods alone In the case of 
Wholesalers, we must teseh him to sell the 
concern he is working for | salesmen 
are loval to the house but if they know 
more about the pouse. they will be in 
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Salesman seems 


















unless he 

















i better position to demonstrate their 

ova \ let of foolish customers will 

SAN t! . 

he Mings about the house and unless 
e 


h Salesman has the necessary knowledge 
* May not be in a position to contradict 
their statements: but if the w holesale 
house has trained its salesmen as to the 
mer workings of the house. the 


men will represent them to a much better 
advantage 








sales 


It also seems important to 
Salesman 


hin 


keep the 
’ posted on what is going on. Tell 
= tne truth about matte s If vou have 
do °y Which you think is going down 
ae tell him it is a good thing and that 
a to unload it on his customers, as 
int a policy is always sure to come back, 
Mt the house 


As to the Specialty Man 


a : 
kn regard to the specialty mun, as we 
Or 
t! Ww they do very well But why do 
fy do well? 








Many of They do well, because 
drue oe the m travel with the regular 
With ie salesmen. They want to travel 
his preet Wholesaler's salesmen and use 

ige to get business If we are 


roe for that, in a way. ond they use 
can sell. In selling their goods. your men 
Can. B the goods just as well as they 
thee . Ut they must know the goods 
I Ao bd selling before they can do that. 
yea Ot think there is any man _ here 

Will disagree with the pronasition 


that, unless you know something about 
the goods and can sell them on their 
merits. you cannot make much of a suc 
cess of what vou are doing. If any man 
Was given something to sell and told 
that the price was $1.000, and that the 
house made 15 per cent. on the sale, with 
out being told something about he 
was selling. he would not get very far 
along in disposing of the goods on that 
basis If we are intelligent ourselves, we 
hire intelligent salesmen, and they cai 
think, if we give them something to think 
about We have so many items in hand 
that we often overlook the fact that we 
should give them something to talk about 
and have them know what they are sell- 
ing 











Talk to Salesmen 


There are two ways of accomplishing 
What we are after, and both are im 
portant, one is to get the salesman in 





and spend some time talking with him, 
and if you can get close to the salesman 
and he is a man who likes to sell goods, 
you can make a success of him. If he 
likes to sell goods and you can get him 


in, and make him a friend and tell him 
What he has to do, he will go out and sell 
the goods 





It is necessary to have frequent meet- 
ings of the sales’ force. It often develops 
in those meetings that one man has 
thought of something that never occurred 
to another. and it is a great help to 
have this interchange of ideas, 

One matter not touched on by the com- 
mittee is in regard to the location of 
salesmen in the territory, and it seems 
to me important that the salesman should 
be located near to his territory, or near 
to the central point, so he can get home 
as many nights as possible You ac- 
complish several things by this, you save 
tremendously on expenses, and give him 
an opportunity to work more hours sell- 
ing goods than if he was traveling all 
over the country, and a consolidation of 
territory is essential; so that, in my opin 
ion, it is very important for the sales- 
man to be as near the center of his terri 
tory as possible I think we will do well 
to consider the report very carefully. 


A. J. More’s Remarks 


\ J More :-— 

The report which has been submitted 
by your Committee on Commercial Trav 
elers and Selling Methods indicates caré 
ful thought and is worthy of considera 
tion by all of us engaged in the wholesale 
drug business. This is certainly one of 
our most important reports, covering, as 
it does, one of our largest expense items. 
I was requested by President Bradley to 
discuss this report, but due to the copy 
being lost in the mail, 1 was unable to 
take it up in detail, and that LI might be 
prepared in advance of arrival here and 
seeing a copy, I took the opportunity of 
referring to the previous reports submitted 
by this committee for a number of years 
in the past They are all most valuable 
papers, going into every detail 




















Questionnaires have from year to year 
been submitted the members of this As 
sociation, and a world of statistics com- 
piled, percentage of cost—-division of sales 
between—profitable and non-profitable 
rebates over solicitation 
of salesmanship—-compensation profit 
sharing—usinge travelers as collectors 
ete. There is one subject not touched. 
upon, and that is the “Human Element,” 
or personal relationship developed — be 
tween the traveler and his customer. and 
this. if effective and permanent. must be 
based upon a thorough knowledge on the 
part of the salesman of every detail of the 
business That every retail druggist is 
engaged in business to make money and 
that any traveling man who can show his 
customer how he can make money, has a 
customer who will always have an orde1 
for him when he calls, and will favor the 





rLoods schools 








house with his mail orders. 
Difficulty in Finding Men 
Many years ago we were confronted 


With a situation not unusual in any new 
country. The difficulty of finding men 
who would represent us intelligently and 
soberly; as far back as 1900. that we 
might have men who would represent us 
as we felt they should. we tried in an ex 
perimental way taking our brightest voung 
men for soliciting city orders We had 
the usual failures, but such as made good 
we gave road positions, and were more 
than pleased We then decided to eventu 
ally replace all our men, when they wished 
to give up road work, with our employes 
This has been in effect for over ten years 
We require the young man to have had 
two or three years’ practical experience 
in a retail store When he begins for 
us. it is under the immediate supervision 
of our sales manager, who places him on 
our order floor, then our sundry depart 
ment, rounding out his service on one of 
our telephone order desks. If he has filled 
these positions satisfactorily. he is given 
at least a year as city solicitor Dur 
ing these several vears of apprenticeship 
he attends our salesmen’s meetings, where 
he is expected to take part in all discus 
sions, and a very important one is that 
r our weekly bulletin of prices and mar 
ket changes are very cxurefully fimured 
and must be maintained. He is then ready 
for a road position 

















Co-operate with Credit Department 


We wish them. when occasion demands 
to co-operate with our credit department 
in securing reliable information as to the 
financial responsibility of the dealer, and 
many times have collected doubtful ac 
counts, ieaving the debtor a friend rather 
than an enemys This has been of great 
assistance and contributed to reducing 
our percentage of loss to less than 1-13 of 
1 one per cent... covering our entire sales 
for a period of nine years We have vet 
to record our first failure, as they know 
every detail of our business and how we 
wish transacted They are thor 
oughly campetent to advise with a cus 
tomer on any subject appertaining to the 
business, and especially as to making a 
protit on his merchandise; the advisabil 
ity of turning his stock from three to four 
times per annum: restricting credit to 
those who will pay within a reasonable 
time, elimination of dead stock and slow 
sellers, ete In fact, the usual common 
handling a retail drug 
business, such as are well understood by 








sate 


sense methods of 
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all who are practical in the business, 1} 
which is seldom followed 


A Talking Proposition 


As a talking proposition for our tray 
elers to with their customers, 
When they have gained their confidence. 
and can do so without being considered 
presumptuous; that the average expense 
account for the proprietor should not bg 
in excess of 20 per cent. on total annual 
Sales; that the average book accounts 
should not exceed from 5 to 10 per cent 
on annual sales This should place the 
retailer in a position to discount ali pur 
chases and leave him 15 per cent. net 
profit on his gross sales per annum 





discuss 


The above are 
densed, but it 


approximate and con- 
gives the retailer a work 





ing basi and an object lesson at. the 
same time It has proven wonderfully 
effective in establishing close relation 





ship between the traveler and his cus- 
tomer, and when this relationship is once 
established the traveler has no trouble 
in holding the account, as long as remains 
on the road ind comparison of sales 


shows that same has been an increasing 
Ole 
Our experience in promoting our own 


employes to road salesmen has at least 
resulted in the following :—We have never 
had occasion to hire a traveling man from 
any other wholesale dftug house neither 
have we had ours leave us to do so We 
allow the traveler credit for all merchan- 
dise sold on his territory, both his per- 
sonal and mail orders, except alcohol, 
white lead, linseed oil and turpentine 
We have no fast and binding 
percentage 





sales or 
We give consideration to the 
favorable and unfavorable sections cov- 
ered, and base our cost upon all the ex 
pense of every kind for both city and 
country That this expense has heen a 
decreasing one, is shown by the follow- 
ing cost on our annual net sales :— 





1914...3 69/100% 1915...3 54/100° 

1916...3 45/1006 1917. 26/1006; 

1918...3 09/100% 1919...3 05/100% 
1920 2 98/100°¢ 


(Nine months) 





The gradual reduction of this expense 
item as shown by ’ 
yy of 1 per cent., during which time we 
have doubled our annual sales, has been 


above seven veurs of 


very satisfactory and profitable. 
MR. ANDREWS SPEAKS 


—— 


Says Mr. Kiger’s Report Was In- 
structive and Important 


S. DPD. Andrews :—We have listened to 
a very instructive report, and Mr. Kiger 
should he complimented and receive the 
thanks of this Association for this im- 
portant and highly valuable contribution 
to this subject. I suggest that Mr. Moore's 
discussion also should receive a place in 
the minutes of the meeting in connection 
with this discussion, as he has put for- 
ward some very valuable suggestions. It 
was indeed a very fine supplement to the 
report of Mr. Kiger 

On the question of commisions, or as 
Mr. Kiger says, the incentive, I think 
we should understand what we mean by 
the commission basis of settlement J 
do no know whether his report was pre- 
dicated on the idea of the straight com- 
mission; but if so, I raise the question 
as to whether that is the proper basis for 
paving the salesmen. It is fraught with 
three dangers; in the first place, in times 
like these, when living costs are so high, 
a salesman should be entitled to a defi- 
nite or fixed salary or a guaranteed basis 
of compensation, so that he would not 
have the worry and trouble of wondering 
whether or not he was going to receive 
a satisfactory income so as to provide 
for the necessities of himself and family. 

In the second place, there is a tempta- 
tion in the case of the straight commis- 
basis that would be very likely to 
give away a part of his commission, 
which we all know would result in a 
dangerous condition. 

Thirdly. the house itself, I believe, 
would be under some temptation on a 
straight commission basis In the Cen- 
tral West years ago I think that practice 
prevailed. and the houses were tempted, 
where the salesmen were put on 4a 
straight commission basis, to put out too 
many men on the road, and conditions 
got very bad, but I understand that situa- 
tion has been corrected. 
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Compensation of Salesmen 


In my judgement the proper basis for 
compensating salesmen is to fix a guar- 
antee of salary, and a commission in ad- 
dition, based on certain lines that are 
most profitable. In that way I think the 
salesman is better satisfied, the house is 
willing to pay the increased compensation 
and it i fraught with the dangers of 
the straight commission basis. 

President Bradley this morning referred 
to the subject of doing constructive work 
through the activity of this Associatior 
in connection with the retailers. That is 
important question, and would prob- 

produce the best results by a 
hod of working the salesmen up bs 
proper education and instructing the re- 
tail drugeg s in better business methods 
I think th is a great deal of good work 
that can be done in this Association in the 



























was f inging about better business re 
lations veen the wholesale rs alif re- 
tailers ind in doing that I ti c 
traveling salesmen is the place at whi 
to rt He has the point of contact 
with the retailer, and has their confidence 
and if vou take the salesmen and build 
up on the part of the wholesaler an uw 


derstanding of the needs of the retail 
IT think we can work to better advant 
than in any other way. I think this whe 
subject is a very important subject I 
have had a feeling in the past that the 
members of the Association were too per- 
functory in their consideration of tt 

problems involved, and that we should 
get down to an interchange of ideas on 
how best we n build up our salesmart 

ship methods, The matter of hard work 




















is. of cour important, probably is fifty 
per cent. or sixty per cent. of the sales- 
man's efficiency, the actual bodily effort 


and foot work put out in his endeavors 
to sell the trade, but at the same time 
knowled is power, and what we have 
to do is to take our men and build then 
up by acquainting them with all the var- 
jous functions of the house, the operating 
the matter of writing orders, and the way 
the stock is placed in the house. prices, 
and all the various conditions which a 
man should know to go out to his trade 











and t the best results. 
President Bradley Will Mr. Whittle- 
se) cuss the report? 
Mr. Whittlesey Speaks 
es 2 Whittlesey Several au ions 






have come to my mind while listening to 
the presentation of the report and the 
discussion which has followed. One 
this :—It seems sometimes the salesmen 
territory overlap and certain customers in 
the overlapping territory go to one sales- 
man and certain other customers go to 
another salesman, and in the opinion of 
the house it might be wise to change 
these groups. May I ask those who have 
had experience. as to how they handle 
such a case as that? I am paying botl 
salary and commission, and the point 
behind the question which I ask is that I 














desire to avoid jealousy between the 
salesmen 

Mr. Kiger:—Do you mean that ther 
are two salesmen in the territory over- 


> 


lapping“ 

Mr. Whittlesey :—yYes 

Mr. Kiger :—We handle such a case on 
its merits One of our fourteen instruc- 
tions is that every salesman is under the 
control of the Sales Department The 
Sales’ Department will call these two men 
in and make an arrangement that will 
he satisfactory to both of them; get then 
in a room and have them talk it over and 
settle on it. and as a rule the men do 
not hold out long in a case of that kind, 
because they know that either one may 
be in the same fix again in a few months 
and for that reason they are disposed to 
give and take 

The President:—If there is nothing 
further in the way of discussion on the 
report, what is your pleasure? 

Charles Gibson:—I move that the re- 
port be received and referred to the Board 
of Control «Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read a 
telegram from Mr. and Mrs. Charl 
Matthews, regretting their inabiliy to be 
present at the convention. ‘ 

The President :—We will now have t 
report of the Committee on Drug Marke 
Charles L Huisking, Chairman New 
York 

Mr. Huisking presented the report 




















DRUG MARKET HAS KEPT UP WELL 
DURING INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION 





Committee Viewing the Situation from All Angles Reports That 
Outlook Is Very Favorable 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association: 

The drug market during the past year 
has been subject to what might be de- 
scribed as “‘varying emotions.”” A casual 
glance through recent market reports 
and price lists would rather indicate to 
one not intimately connected with the 
market that the lines associated with the 
drug trade had recently suffered a severe 
relapse in the way of prices, but a com- 
parison of values with those prevailing 
a year ago shows that in the aggregate 
a very small reduction only has taken 
place, and a further comparison with the 
highest values prevailing during the last 
few memorable years and the compara- 
tively slight total reduction that has since 
taken place can perhaps best be ascribed 
to the steadiness and stability of the 
drug trade in general. 








Reduction in Prices 


You are all more or less familiar with 
the chart of prices that this committee 
prepared a few years ago, and in which 
we took into consideration slightly more 
than one hundred of the leading articles 
of the drug and allied lines. A careful 
record of prices on these articles has 
since been kept by this committee and 
on comparing the prices of the present 
period with those of a year ago, we 
find that the aggregate reduction has 


amounted to 534% This perhaps forms 
a good enough basis for statistical pur- 
poses; but can it be considered a fair 
indication of the course of events during 
the interim? The drug market has al- 
wavs been highly fluctuative, and there 
have been violent changes up and down 
in many of the leading articles of the 
line since we presented our last report 
to you, but to deal with each and every 
article separately would be almost a 
physical impossibility, so as a matter of 
interest I separated from the total list 
twenty articles of about equal importance 
to the every-day jobbing drug business, 
ten of which declined and the other half 
advanced in value On the lower side, 














the articles taken into consideration 
were :—Citric acid. tartaric acid, cam- 
phor 1 of anise, cod liver oil, oil of 
mustard, sugar of milk, quicksilver, rhu- 





barb. and celery seed, and the aggregate 
reduction on these ten articles amounted 
to 73 On the higher side the agegre- 
gate advance amounted to 65% based on 





increased values in  acetanilid oxalic 
acid, glycerine, buchu leaves, lycopodium 


naphthaline citronella oil, bromide of 
potash permanganate of potash, and 
santonin \ final analysis, therefore 
shows it conditions existing in the 
world’s markets during the past twelve 
months have had their influence on drugs 
and chemicals to perhaps as great an 
exte nt tS tl ins othe r line of eru il ime 
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INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1816 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 


Industrial Chemicals, Colors, Etc. 


46 Cliff Street New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Gloversville, N. Y. Cleveland 
FACTORIES: 
Jersey City, N. J. 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS: 


ISCO CHEMICAL CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Manufacturers of Chlorine Products, Caustic 
Soda, Etc. 


ISCO BAUTZ CO., Murphysboro, IIl., Manufacturers of Decomposed Silica 
SHEFFIELD BYPRODUCTS CO., Manufacturers of Casein, Milk Sugar, Etc. 
CARPENTER CHEESE CO., Manufacturers of Casein, Milk Sugar, Ete. ig 
AND VARIOUS OTHER AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Murphysboro, III. 


ACIDS: 

Arsenic 

Boric 

Citric 

Formic 

Oxalic 

Phosphoric 

Tannic 

Tartaric 
ACETYLENE: 

Tetrachloride 
ALUM: 

Alum Chrome 
ALBUMEN: 

Milk 

Egg and Blood 
ALKALIES 


AMMONIA: 
Chloride 
Carbonate 


ANILINE: 
Oil 
Salts 

ANTIMONY: 
Needle 
Oxide 
Salts 
Sulphuret 


ARCHIL 


PRODUCTS 


BARIUM: 

Carbonate 

Chloride 

Fluoride 

Hydrate 

Nitrate 

Peroxide 

Sulphate Pulp and Powder 
BLEACH 
BORAX 
CARBON: 

Tetrachloride 

Decolorizing 
CASEIN 
COPPER: 

Sulphate 

Carbonate 

Oxide 
DYESTUFFS 
ELECTROPLATING 

MATERIALS 
FORMATES 
GUMS 
IRON PERCHLORIDE 
LEATHER FINISHES 
AND SEASONS 

LITHOPONE 
MOSS: 

Sea 


MAGNESITE: 
Crude 
Calcined 


MAGNESIUM: 
Carbonate 
Chloride 
Sulphate 


MANGANESE: 
Oxide 
Monochrome 

NICKEL: 

Salts 
POTASH: 

Bicarbonate 

Bichromate 

Carbonate 

Caustic 

Chlorate 

Chloride 

Ferricyanide 

Ferrocyanide 

Metabisulphite 

Permanganate 
POTATO: 

Flour 
SILICA, Soft 
SODA: 

Ash 

Acetate 


SODA: 


Bichromate 
Caustic 
Chlorate 
Ferrocyanide 
Fluoride 
Laundry 
Nitrate 
Nitrite 
Silica Fluoride 
Sulphate 
(Crystallized 
powders) 
Sulphide 


STARCH: 


Potato 
Tapioca 


SUGAR: 


Milk 


SULPHUR: 


Chloride 


TALC 
TIN: 


Oxide 


TURMERIC 
ZinC: 


Dust 
*Oxide 
Sulphate 
*Chloride 
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d the opposite courses fol- 
portanr® cheee price changes demonstrate 
jowed jearly the fluctuative nature of our 

ular jine of business. Speculation, 
partion te is always an important factor 
of cours tributes at least to some extent 
and prices show an advancing tendency. 


Drug Market Business Kept Up 


few + oro there have 
, marked evidences of general 
n oy depression throughout the 
indus’? orld, and this has carried with 
whole tural tendency to lower prices, 
it 4 hrough it all the volume of business 
but * it up very well in the drug mar- 
has which indicates clearly that buyers 
kets, ally have been following a holding- 
ee Nicy and stocks have been allowed 
off perenne to a minimum, and until the 
to devrructive period has been allowed to 
TCO ee somewhat further we can only 
eer ate a continuance of that same 
ry. At the same time we feel justi- 
ed in saying that reconstruction has re- 
Ie tly shown signs of greater progress. 
cr firmly believe that after next 
saath when the Presidential election is 
aa progress towards stabilization will 
even much more rapid, and more 
specially if we are fortunate enough to 
gee early evidences of much needed re- 
forms in government circles .generally. 
It will help_more than anything else to 
steady conditions, and_ while this _im- 
provement will inevitably bring with it 
a tendency to lower prices, the latter con- 
dition will just as surely bring about a 
larger volume of buying, and I want to 
say right here that the vacillating and 
meddlesome policy of government author- 
ities and the continuance of high taxes 
has contributed perhaps more than any- 
thing else to prevent an earlier settle- 
ment of our industrial ailments. 


Can Afford To Be Optimistic 


Viewing the drug market from all 
angles we feel that we can afford to be 
optimistic regarding the outlook during 
the coming year. A prolonged _depres- 
sion seems most improbable. There is 
stil a great amount of unfinished work 
and an imperative need for production 
of goods to satisfy not only this country’s 
requirements, but those of the rest of the 
orld as well. The drug business of the 
jnited States today is on as solid a 
foundation as it ever was, in fact, even 
ore so, as this country today in the 
drug and chemical field is undoubtedly 
e leading market. We have taken the 
place that Germany formerly occupied, 
and are now too firmly established to 
pver have to give way. A sane and sen- 
ible readjustment of tariffs is perhaps 
he next requisite, but the greatest mis- 
ake that could be made today in regard 


puring the past 




































To the Members of the National Whole- 
ale Druggists’ Association:—Again the 
olemn hour has arrived in which is called 
he roll of those of our members who, 
uring the year since our last foregather- 
g, have joined the silent majority. A 
ear ago some of these were taking coun- 
1 with us at our meeting, joining in our 
stivities, yes, and bowing their heads 
reverence aS we paid our respects to 
é memories of those who, we now see, 
receded them but a short while to that 
buntry from whose bourne no traveler 
eturns. Such things as this serve to im- 
ess upon us the uncertainties of life 
md warn each one of us to keep his own 
use In such order that he may leave it 
f any time. 

While our losses during the twelve- 
nth have been large, including two for- 
er presidents, and leave vacancies in 
r ranks which will not soon, if ever, 
e filled, the depletions have not been so 
merous as they were in some other re- 
nt years. Since the last report of your 
mmittee was rendered, death has robbed 
of eight active and seven associate 
mbers, and one complimentary mem- 





r. A sketch of each of our departed 
jliows, necessarily prief and lacking in 
pequacy, is given bclow:— 


ROBERT FARIES 


falrus Manufacturing Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 1837-1919 


m November 17, 1919, died one of our 
Hest associate members, 
esident of the Walrus Manufacturing 
P» Of Decatur, I1l, He was in his 
hty-third year, having been born at 
Mddletown, Ohio, March 4, 1837, the day 
At Martin Van Buren became 
nt of the United States. 
ti a boy Mr. Faries received such edu- 
on as the rural schools of his com- 
~ Could give, and then followed a 
me kent and went into the railroad 
ps at Indianapolis. In 1859, upon the 
r prob of his apprenticeship as a rail- 
machinist, Mr. Maries joined the rush 
Bold seeke rs to Colorado, crossing the 
i ina party traveling by ox train. 
ene Was not rewarded, and he re- 
. to Indianapolis the next year. 
thereafter, the Civil War having 
Sees he became a member of a vol- 
T Indiana regiment, commanded by 


tobert Faries, 


Presi- 







ew. Wallace, and was in many en- 
ements, : 
he year , . 

© year after the close of the war 








other ocated at Decatur, working 
own, a1 conducting a business of 
ehanic Se invented many successful 

a appliances, which were man- 





ctured by a company bearing his 
sident Which he continued to be the 
lrus to the time of his death. The 

Manufacturing Co. was estab- 


Ped by him in 1901 for the purpose of 
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to the chemical industry of this country 
would be to build a high protective wall 
around it, which would have a tendency 
to make our manufacturers content with 
our own large home markets instead of 
forcing them to continue their present 
policy of increasing their output and find- 


ing markets abroad for their excess 
quantities, 
Of course, one factor that has miti- 


gated for some time past against greater 
export is the unfavorable rate of ex- 
change in practically all foreign cur- 


rencies, but. on the other hand, this has 
helped to increase imports whiecn, in 
turn, has released greater quantities of 


American-made goods for our home mar- 


kets and a continuation of this during 
the reconstructive period will help to 
bring about equalization of values and 
«a gradual drift to the desired level. A 
bright feature in our steady march to- 
wards chemical progress was the recent 
unnouncement of amalgamation of inter- 
ests on the part of four of the leading 
chemical concerns of the country, thus 
giving to this country the largest indi- 
vidual chemical concern in the world, 


and more consolidation of interests along 
those lines would not be surprising. 


Jobbing Business Successful 


The jobbing drug business in all its 
ramifications shows evidences of having 
successfully handled the various aspects 


that the drug market has presented dur- 
ing the past year, and a careful study 
of the conditions surrounding the more 
important articles of our line in the 
future will offer opportunities for con- 
tinued success. 

What the eventual basis of values as 
compared with pre-war prices will be is 
impossible to prognosticate, but that we 
will never get back to the level of prices 
prevailing at that time is an assured fact. 
Labor needs and demands a just return 
for its efforts and the final adjustment 
on_ that score must needs be consider- 
ably above the pre-war basis, and the 
ultimate result will necessarily furnish 
the basic factor in determining the cost 
and selling price of all goods in our line. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHAS. L. HUISKING, 


Chairman. 
The President :—What action will you 
take on the report of the Committee on 


Drug Market? 
Louis E. Bogart :—I move that the re- 
port be received and referred to the Board 


of Control. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

President :—We will now have the re- 
port of the Committee on Memorials to 
Deceased Members, H. J. Schnell, Chair- 
man, New York. 

Mr. Schnell presented the report: 


MEMORIALS OF N. W. D. A. MEMBERS 
WHO DIED DURING THE LAST YEAR 


ight Active and Seven Associate Members on the List of Those 
Who Have Departed 





enabling him to give to the public the 
benefit of some original ideas he had 
about the manufacture of soda fountains 

Our departed associate was always a 
lover of outdoor life and some fifteen 
years before his death purchased a tract 


of land containing over 200 acres about 
four miles from Decatur, which he de- 
yeloped as a park, with a lake, dining 


hall, dance pavilion, picnic grounds, cot- 
tages, etc., and put at the disposal of the 
public, free. In connection with the park 
he began the planting of trees, a work in 
which he took great pleasre. 

Surviving Mr. Faries are two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. L. P. Walbridge and Mrs. E. 
P. Irving, both of Decatur. 


CHARLES LEICH 


Charles Leich & Co., Evansville, Ind. 
1833-1919 


Charles Leich, founder and senior mem- 
of Charles Leich & Co., 
Ind., died in Germany, December 22, 
Mr. 
the 


when he 


ber Evansville, 
1919, 
Leich 


out- 


at the age of eighty-six years. 
had been in bad health 
break of the world war, was 


marooned in Germany, and had been un- 


abl o return to America. 
Ny. Leich was born in 
1833 and came to America in 


since 


Germany in 
the great 
emigration of 1848, making Evansville his 
home. In 1864 he married Miss Lemcke, 
sister of Alexander and Augustus Lemcke, 
of Evansville. Five sons and two daugh- 


ters survive him. They are Carl, Wal- 
ter, Herbert and Clarence, of Evansville, 
all members of the wholesale drug con- 
cern, Chester, of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Schnack and Mrs. Schierning, living 
abroad. Mrs. Leich died in 1911. He is 
survived also by a sister, Mrs. Emily 
Harms, and a brother, Capt. August 


Leich, both of Evansville. 

The deceased was apprenticed to Craw- 
ford Bell, a retail druggist. In 1854 he 
bought his employer's business and es- 
tablished for himself what later devel- 
oped into the wholesale drug firm we 
know it. He retired in 1900 and spent 
his time in travel in the United States 
and abroad. When the war broke out he 
was visiting his daughter, Mrs, Schnack, 
on his way to Italy, where he usually 
spent his winters. When the United 
States entered the war the Spanish min- 
ister in Berlin, who had charge of Amer- 
ican affairs in Germany, reported him 
to be in too serious a condition to be 
moved. 


as 


EDWIN H. BURR 


Roure-Bertrand Fils, New York, N.Y. 
1856-1920 


Burr, New York 


Fils, of Grasse, 


manager of 
France, 


Kkdwin H 
Roure-Ro-rtrand 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


died suddenly January 31, 1920, at his 
home in New York. 
Mr. Burr was the son of the late 


Stephen H. Burr, and was born at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, September 5, 1856. in his 
early youth his family moved to New 
York, where Mr. Burr attended the lower 
schools and later entered the College of 
the City of New York. 

carly in his business career Mr. Burr 
was for a time closely identified with the 
Wholesale grain trade. By devotion to 
his duties he soon attracted favorable 
attention, and when, in 1893, Lazell, Dal- 


ley & Co. were in need of a manager, 
they secured his services. In his new 
position Mr. Burr had ample scope for 


his marked executive ability. For twelve 
years he was in full charge of the affairs 
of the perfume house, during which time 
he identified himself particularly with the 
buying end of the business. 


Thus brought into close contact with 
the leading essentia! oil houses and their 


salesmen, Mr. burr became widely known 


in the trade and had the reputation of 
being a shrewd and successful buyer. He 
was exceptionally well informed with re- 


trade conditions in his field, and 
after the interests of his firm 
whole-heartedness that was ex- 
celled only by his scrupulous honesty. 

In 1901 Mr. Burr entered upon what 
proved to be the final chapter in his bus- 
iness career. Roure-Bertrand Fils were 
at that time looking for an American to 
undertake the management of their New 
York branch. After making a careful 
survey of the available candidates, they 
selected Mr. Burr, who made many trans- 
Atlantic voyages in order to gain a firse- 
hand knowledge of foreign conditions and 
to carry to his principals reports which 
gave them an intimate understanding of 
affairs in the United States. His last trip 
was made in the summer of 1919, at which 
time he visited the former battle front 
in France in a successful effort to locate 
the grave of his son-in-law and brought 
home many photographs of the devastated 
areas. 


GEORGE P. ENGELHARD 


The Western Drugeiet, Chicago, Ill. 
1854-1920 


spect to 
looked 
with a 





George Pierre Engelhard, of Chicago, 
who was president of the corporation 


which bears his name and published the 
Western Druggist, died February 10, 1920, 
aged sixty-six years. 

The deceased was born at Brooklyn in 
1854, and was taken by his parents to 
West Bend, Wis., when three years of age. 
After attending the public schools he en- 
tered a local printing office when sixteen 
years of age, and served a year at the 
trade. He then passed the required 
examination and became a public school 
teacher When nineteen he went to Chi- 
cago to seek his fortune, finding employ- 
ment for two years successively as print- 
er, proofreader, reporter and editor. Then, 
being only twenty-one, he became manag- 
ing editor of a trade weekly, and at the 
same time studied at the University of 
Chicago. 

It was not until 1879 that Mr. Engel- 
hard began the publication of the West- 
ern Druggist, which work occupied a large 
part of his time from that year until his 
last illness. He also published a medical 
journal and a jewelers’ trade paper, and 
engaged in the book publishing business. 
The corporation of which he was the head 
continues. 

Mr. Engelhard, although not a druggist, 
took a lively interest in the affairs of the 
trade, and used his writing ability in 
drafting the first pharmacy law of Illi- 
nois. He was a strong and ready debater 
and active in politics. He was a delegate 


to the convention which first nominated 
William McKinley for the Presidency, 
and a member (the youngest) of the di- 


rectorate of the World's Columbian Expo- 
sition held at his city in 1893. 


GEORGE W. LATTIMER 


The 1 esllesinil sae Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 1856-1920 


George W. Lattimer, of the Kauffman- 
Lattimer Co., Columbus, Ohio, died Febru 
ary 13, 1920. He was in his sixty-third 
year, having been born at Columbus, De 
cember 6, 1856. He studied in the public 
schools of his native city and at a prepar- 
atory school at Cleveland and later en- 
tered Amherst College, from which he 
took his A. B. degree with the class of 
°79. 

Mr. I.attimer studied law for a short 
time, but in 1880 he went to Colorado, 
where he became the superintendent of a 
silver mine. He also conducted an assay 
office in conjunction with Professor Hines, 
of Cornell University. After a year at 
the mines he returned to Columbus in 
the interests of a number of mining com- 
panies, and later bought stock in the 
Hocking Valley Mine Co, of which he be- 
came secretary and treasurer. 

At that time George D. Kauffman 
owned two retail drug stores at Columbus 
and was ambitious to become a_ whole- 
saler. His brother, L. B. Kauffman, who 
had been a schoolmate of Mr. Lattimer's 
at Amherst, induced Mr. Lattimer to join 
them, and the wholesale drug business of 
Kauffman, Lattimer & Rising was formed. 


This was in August, 1881 The next 
vear our Association became national in 
name and scope, and Mr. Lattimer at- 


tertded our first convention and became an 
active member. Two years later Mr. Ris- 


ing withdrew from the concern, and the 
name was changed to Kauffman, Latti- 
mer & Co., a partnership. In 1888 the 
business was incorporated as the Kauff 
man-Lattimer Co. and has so continued 
ever since Mr. Lattimer at first occu 


pied the office of secretary and treasurer, 
but later that of treasurer only 

The deceased served our Association in 
an official capacity several times At the 
convention held in 1902 he was elected a 
member of the Board of Control, and in 
1910 became first vice-president. In 1913 
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we elected him president. Mr. Lattimer 
served as chairman of several committees 
of the association, but the work he did 
for the organization stands out more 
prominently than any other is that in 
connection with the Committee on Fire 
Insurance, of which he was chairman for 
seven years His reports were not only 
of great value to the drug trade, but 
were of considerable service to insurance 
officals as well. As a result of his efforts 
the cost of insurance to wholesale drug- 
gists was much reduced. 

Mr. Lattimer was at one time president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Colum- 
bus. He was chairman of the Public Im- 
provements Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce for a number of years, and as 
the result of the work of this committee 
a Park Commission was appointed by the 


Mayor of Columbus and Mr. Lattimer 
was made its first president. In 1912 
Governor Cox appointed him a member 


of the Ohio Board of Arbitration. In 1913 
he was appointed by the Governor a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Flood Commission. 

Mr. Lattimer was closely identified with 
all the philanthropic interests of Colum- 
bus. He was president of the Central 
Philanthropic Council, a consolidation of 
all the charities in Columbus. He was a 
manager of one of the branches of the 
Associated Charities of Columbus and a 


trustee of the Humane Society. He was 
one of the founders and a director of the 
Columbus Country Club, and a member 


of the Columbus Club and the Columbus 


Athletic Club. 


ARTHUR A. DEMPSTER 


W. J. Gilmore Drug Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 1884-1920 


Arthur Albion Dempster,  vice-presi- 
dent of the W. J. Gilmore Drug Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died of pneumonia at the resi- 
dence of his sister, Mrs. Agnes Dempster 
Hill, that city, March 15, 1920, after a 
few days’ illness 

Mr. Dempster was born at Pittsburgh, 
October 27, 1884, so was in only his thirty- 
sixth year at the time of his death. He 
was a graduate of Princeton University, 
class of ‘07, and in 1910 married Miss 
Genevieve Tillman, of St. Louis. Recent- 
ly he had moved to the latter city to en- 
gage in the automobile business. 


WILLIAM H. GOVE 


Lydia E. Prlhen Medicine Co., 
Salem, Mass. 1851-1920 


William H. Gove, president and general 
manager of the Lydia KE. Pinkham Medi- 
cine Co., died at his home at Salem, 
Mass., April 14, 1920, after a long illness. 
He undewent a critical operation in the 
Salem Hospital in January, 1919, from 
which he never fully recovered. 

Mr. Gove was born at South Berwick, 
Me., September 4, 1851. He attended the 
public school there and spent two terms, 
in 1864 and 1865, at Oak Grove Seminary, 
Vassalboro, Me. In 1860 his family moved 
to Lynn, where he resided until his mar- 
riage in 1882, when he went to Salem. 
He was graduated by the Lynn High 
School in 1869, by Harvard College, with 
distinction, especially in history, in 1876, 
and by Harvard Law School, where he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B., in 1877. 

Mr. Gove married at Lynn, January 5, 
1882, Miss Caroline Chase Pinkham, 
daughter of the late Isaac and Lydia E. 
Pinkham. On the death of Mrs. Gove’s 
eldest brother in 1900, the care of the im- 
portant business of the Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Medicine Co. came into Mr. Gove's 
hands. He introduced many improvements 
in its management and administered it 
with marked success and ability up to 
the time of his fatal illness. He was 
quite active in and for many years was 
first vice-president of the Proprietary As- 
sociation of America 

Mr. Gove left, besides his wife, a son, 
William P. Gove, a graduate of Harvard, 
and three daughters, Miss Lydia P. Gove 
and Miss Caroline Gove, of Salem, and 
Mrs. Earl Pitman, of Parlin, N. J. 


FRANK G. RYAN 


Paike, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
1861-1920 


Frank Gibbs Ryan. president of Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit, died April 20, 1920, 
three days after having taken to his bed 
with pneumonia. 


Mr. Ryan was born December 26, 1861, 
at Marcellus Falls, N. Y., and received 
his early education in the public schools 








of Elmira. At the age of fifteen years 
he began his life as a pharmacist by 
joining the forces of Brown & Dawson, 
of Syracuse There he remained until 
1882. when he matriculated at the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, by which 


he was graduated two years later. For 
a number of years he was on the teach- 
ing staff of this institution as associate 
professor of pharmacy and director of 
an optional court in commercial training. 
During the summer months, in order to 
use his leisure productively, Mr. Ryan 
did sales and detail work for Parke, 
Davis & Co., and in June, 1900, severed 
other connections and joined the staff of 
that house in the capacity of chief phar- 
macist. Within three years thereafter 
he began passing through a remarkable 
series of promotions He was first 
elected to membership in the Board of 
Directors; next he was made secretary 
of the corporation; then he was elevated 
to the vice-presidency; and in April, 
1907, he president, remaining in 
that office death. 

Thus, it will be seen, the deceased 
from the ranks of drug clerks to a 
position of commanding influence in the 
pharmaceutical world. For many years 
he played an active and prominent part 
in the affairs of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association Later on he be- 
eame one of the founders of the Ameri- 
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LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


“ORGANIZED FOR PROGRESS” 


ORTY-FIVE vears ago the firm of 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., Wholesale Drug- 
gists and Manufacturing Chemists, be- 
gan to do business in the confines of one 
floor, cellar and subcellar at 160 William 
Street, New York City. 

Today Lehn & Fink, Inc. occupy all 
of their own new seven-story steel and 
concrete building at Greenwich and 
Morton Streets. 

This remarkable growth is evidence 
of the truth of the statement that Lehn & 
Fink, Inc: have been and are today “Or- 
ganized for Progress.” 

Every department in the new building 
bears out this assertion. Orders to be 
filled are distributed instantly by means 
of pneumatic tubes. 

Merchandise called for in these orders 
is taken from steel shelving, doubled- 
checked, and carried by belt and gravity 
conveyors to a spiral chute to the Ship- 
ping Floor Mezzanine. 

Diverging conveyors then carry the 
items in the order to the assembling bins 

City or Country—or to the Call Order 
Department. Here orders are checked 
a third time before being packed or 
delivered. 

The Lehn & Fink shipping platform 
is housed and set back from the street. 
Eight trucks can be loaded at one time 
without interfering with public traffic. 
1 


Accuracy and dispatch are the two 


things which Lehn & Fink, Inc., are 


endeavoring to perfect in their new 
building. Pneumatic tubes, conveyors, 
automatic telephones, etc. have been in- 
stalled with this end in view. 

The building has been constructed to 
afford an abundant supply of sunlight 
and fresh air for every floor. Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., are well aware of the fact 
that mechanical equipment alone cannot 
bring perfection. The newbuilding is do- 
ing much to strengthen a morale and en- 
thusiasm which will cut down the chance 
of errors due to the human equation. 

In addition to the new warerooms and 
executive offices in New York, Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., have erected modern labora- 
tories and manufacturing plants at 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Situated on a twenty-acre site, directly 
adjoining two trunk line railroads, the 
new factory enjoys exceptional facilities 
for increased production and prompt 
shipping of merchandise. 

Every possible time and labor-saving 
device consistent with careful manufac- 
turing of quality products has been in- 
stalled. Research and _ testing labora- 
tories form an important part of the 
equipment. 

A fleet of motor trucks maintains con- 
tinuous service between Bloomfield and 
New York. 

Lehn & Fink, Inc., with forty-five 
years of progress behind them, look for- 
ward to a still greater expansion in the 


years to come. . 


> OUR. SIGN IS OUR BOND + 


New*York 





Makers of 


Pebeco Tooth Paste and Lysol Disinfectant 
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prug Manufacturers’ Association, 
served 28 president of that organi- 

i during the first two years of its 
zation ce, His activities in our associa- 
existen ‘too well known to its members 


tion tT for comment in this presence. In 


et d industrial life of Detroit he 
the civie ading figure, and from time to 
was “erved on important public commit- 
time “Tie was a member of the Country 

p, the Yondotega Club, the Detroit 
ou the Detroit Boat Club, and the De- 
~_ Athletic Club. Two of these or- 

‘izations—the Detroit Club and _ the 
eountry Club—he served in the capacity 


ent. 
Pr Pasiness life Mr. Ryan was an ag- 
ressive leader. He was a man of a 
Bt h sense of honor. It has been said 
a one who was intimately associated 


with him in a business way for a long 

time that integrity was his dominant 
cteristic. ‘ 

or. Ryan is survived by a daughter, 

rs. Charles A. Dean, Jr., and a grand- 

son, Charles A. Dean, third. 


OLIVER SHEPPARD PICHER 


Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Chicago, Ill. 
1875-1920 


Oliver Sheppard Picher, president of 
the Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Chicago, died 
at his home near that city April 26, 
1920, of pneumonia, after a _ short ill- 
ness. Mr. Picher was born at Spring- 
field, Mo, June 30, 1875, but spent his 
boyhood and youth in California. He 
was a graduate of Leland Stanford Uni- 
yersity and Columbia Law School. After 
finishing his law course, he spent three 
years in the office of Elihu Root, of New 
York. Later he went to Joplin, Mo., 
where his father, Judge O. H. Picher, 
was president of the Picher Lead Co., 
with the intention of practicing law 
there, but he soon became interested in 
manufacturing and abandoned the law 
for business. 

In 1906 Mr. Picher became secretary 
of the Picher Lead Co., a position which 
he held for three years, until he was 
elected president to succeed his father 
who retired and went to live in Cali 
fornia. In 1916 the Eagle White Lead 
Co. and the Picher Lead Co. were 
merged into the Eagle-Picher Lead Co., 
and Mr. Picher became president of the 
latter, a position which he filled with 
great brilliancy and success until his 
death. 

Mr. Picher was director and chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Ameri- 
ean Zinc Institute, and a member of the 
Society of Colonial Wars, of the Sons of 
the Revolution, and of Columbia Chap 
ter of Alpha Delta Phi. His clubs were 
the University, Midday, Union League, 
Evanston Golf, Indian Hill Golf, and the 
Midwick Country Club of Los Angeles. 
Although still a young man at the 
time of his death, he had built up a busi 
ness organization characterized by a 
spirit of unity of purpose and personal 
loyalty on the part of its members, and 
his intellectual power was recognized by 
everyone who came into contact with 
him. He was primarily a great  busi- 
hess man, and as such his judgment and 
ability found expression in the business 
which stands as a monument to his ac- 
complishments. The scope of his men- 
tality was so large that he became, in 
fact, the chief expert in every division 
of his company works. He was an ac- 
countant, a metallurgist, a mining engi- 
neer, a lawyer, a chemist, a manufac- 
turer, a financier, and withal, was gifted 
with a rare charm of personality that 
brought to him literally thousands of 
frends in the business and _ techenica] 
world. 

In 1904 Mr. Picher married Miss 
Emily Stanton, a daughter of William 
Stanton and a niece of Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, Secretary of War in President Lin- 
coln’s cabinet. They had four children 
—two sons and two daughters—Oliver, 
Charlotte, Stanton, and Muriel, all of 
whom survive him. 


HENRY MICHAELS 


Langley & Michaels Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 1841-1920 


By the passing of Henry Michaels, 
president of the Langley & Michaels Ce. 
of San Francisco, who died June 13, 1920, 
the wholesale drug business of the Pa- 
cific Coast lost its oldest member. Mr. 
Michaels entered the business as book- 
keeper in 1863, the principal of the firm 
at that time having been the late Charles 
“angley. In the year 1867 Mr. Michaels 
came into the firm as junior partner, and 
upon the death of Mr. Langley, in 1875, 
the younger man became the principal 
and manager of the concern. 

Our deceased member was a most ap- 
preechable man of a thoroughly likeable 
character. His inherent spirit of justice 
and fair dealing was applied through the 
a alike to both customer and em 
a He was a constant and free giver 
to < larity, but in this as well as in other 
acts of friendship his action was with- 
out ostentation or desire to gain notoriety 
or publicity. , 
J o. Michaels was born at Utica, N. Y., 
oe 11, 1841, and in the early sixties 
Mi to California, where he married 
ss Louisa White, daughter of a 
pioneer California family, who preceded 
him to the grave two years ago He is 
Survived by a son, CC. F. Michaels. who 


—- his father us head of the busi- 


FERDINAND T. HOPKINS 


Ferd, T. Hopkins & Son, New York, 
N. ¥Y. 1834-1920 


nos, the ripe old age of eighty-six years 
“ Foran Hopkins, head of the house 
5, 193) T. Hopkins & Son, died June 
ene He was of the old school, 
meineas to the marrow, successful in 
— and a genuine helper of his less 
inate fellow beings. 
a, his opking was born and brought up 
Ny. ners farm at Lake Mahopac, 
tain in the great grandfather was a cap- 
father oe ‘evolutionary war, his grand- 
and coe a member of the company 
“ater, in the War of 1812, becoming 
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early education 


twenty-one 


About the close of the Civil War he went 
wholesale 
remaining a 
manufacturer 
preparations, 
continued 


Gouraud’s 


Exchange, 


numerous, 
eleemosynary 
dent of the 
Water street, 


character 
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kins Hall to the Stony Brook 
ference at Stony 
y one of the honorary 
American 
maintained 
number of mission 


Long Island; 
vice-presidents 


Brook, on 


benefactions. He laid aside for religious 
salary of $5, and his charity extended to 
neighbors. 


namesake, continues 


daughter, 


RICHARD C. STOFER 


Norwich Pharmacal 


1862-1920 


Pharmacal 


Norwich, 


September _ 
September Wilmington, 


Philadelphia. 


& Mattison, 
superintendent 
Pharmacal 
vice-president, 
and in 1906 president, a position he held 
twenty-eight 


than any other one man, was instrument- 


tiny business to one enjoying an enviable 


philanthropic movements 
prominent 
ehurch and Masonic circle 
American 
American 





Pharmaceutical 
1915 he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Whitman a member of the advisory 
council of the 
Commission 
such until his death 
tial member of the 
Conference, having 


York State Industrial 


continued 


Drug Trade 
been a delegate to its 
first meeting in 1913, as a representative 
Association 
afterward 
representative of the American Drug Man- 
Association. 


American 
Chemists, 


ufacturers’ 
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The deceased 
“little red school 
day and generation, 
at a private school at Carmel, N. Y. 
farm until 

went to New York, 


the Executive Committee of the confer- 
ence until the time of his election to the 
presidency of the American Drug Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in 1919. He was 
also a member of the Counci! of National 
Defense, and national councillor to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. His 
natural qualifications fitted him to become 
a leader in the industrial world, and his 
close study of conditions, his sympathetic 
comprehension of the other man’s view- 
point, his unfailing geniality and his 
democratic, unassuming ways earned for 
him the respect and good will of leaders 
in industry everywhere. 

Mr. Stofer is survived by his wife and 
two children a daughter, Helen, and a 
son, Dr. M. W. Stofer, who is medical 
director of the company to which his 
father gave the best years of his life. 





Chairman General Committee on Entertainment 


CHARLES ALFRED WEST 


Eastern Drug Co., Boston, Mass. 
1850-1920 


Charles Alfred West. vice-president of 
the Eastern Drug Co., Boston, died Sep- 
tember 28, 1920, at his summer home at 
Little’s Point, Swampscott, Mass., after 
a short illness, aged seventy years. 

Mr. West was born at Boston April 4, 
1850, the son of Samuel and Lydia W. 
(Banks) West, and was a descendant of 
Governor Thomas Dudley, of Massachu- 
setts. In 1865 he received his high school 
diploma at Boston, and on January l, 
1867, entered the employ of the wholesale 
drug firm of Reed, Cutler & Co., the style 
of which was later changed to Cutler 
Brothers & Co. In a short time the firm, 
seeing that there was more than ordinary 
business ability and intellect in the young 
man, promoted him, and continued to do 
so at frequent intervals until he was 
sent out as a traveling salesman for the 
New England territory. In this capacity 
Mr. West served faithfully for sixteen 
years, enjoying throughout the whole 
period the entire confidence of his em- 
ployers His connection with the house 
extended over a period of twenty years, 
during which time he obtained a _ thor- 
ough insight into the working of all 
branches of the wholesale drug business. 

Next he formed a partnership with 
Bernard Jenny, Jr.. who had been his 
associate in the old firm's employ for 
nine years or so, and under the firm 
name of West & Jenny started business 
at the corner of Broad and Milk streets, 
Boston The new firm began in a mod- 
est way, but its business grew so rapidly 
that at the end of two years its trade 
necessitated larger quarters, when it 
moved to the building at the corner of 
Broad and Franklin streets. 


On January 1, 1900, was organized the 
Eastern Drug Co., a consolidation of West 
& Jenny, George C. Goodwin & Co., and 
Cutler Brothers & Co., and Mr. West was 
elected its vice-president. This position 
he occupied continuously up to the time 
of his death He was also president of 
the American Camphor Refining Co. 

In the affairs of our association Mr 
West was a prominent figure. He was a 
regular attendant at our meetings and 
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served on many committees In 1909 he 
succeeded the late Mahlon N. Kline as 
chairman of our Committee on Legisla- 
tion, and the reports he made year after 
year proved an important part in our 
proceedings. In 1916 he became our pres 
ident, an office which he filled with credit 
to himself and satisfaction to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. West was a member of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Drug and Chem- 
ical Club of New York, and of the Algon 
quin, Exchange, Tedesco, Country, East- 
ern Yacht and the Brooklyn Country 
clubs. Some years ago he was presi- 
dent of the Boston Druggists’ Associa 
tion and a trustee of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy. 

On July 1, 1873, Mr. West was mar 
ried to Miss Anna Dumont Piper, of 
Boston, who survives him with one 
daughter, Mrs. Herbert L. Felton, of 
West Newton, Mass. 


RUDOLPH WIRTH 


E. Fougera & Co., New York, N. Y. 
1859-1920 


Rudolph Wirth, secretary and sales 
manager for E. Fougera & Co., of New 
York, died September 10, 1920, follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis, in the 
sixty-first year of his life. 

Mr. Wirth was born September 20, 
1859, and began his life work with the 
house of Fougera when he was a lad of 
fourteen. Natural ability and industrious 
application to his duties soon gained him 
recognition and merited promotion. As 
a salesman he became widely known and 
most popular, and as a sales manager he 
continued to bring an increasing volume 
of business to his house. 

The deceased was one of the founders 
of the New York Drug and Chemical Club, 
and was a member of the Sphinx Club, 
the New York Press Club, and the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. He was a 
Mason of high degree. 


EDWARD C. SMITH 


The Smith-Faus Drug Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 1865-1920 


Kdward C. Smith, president of the 
Smith-Faus Drug Co., of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, died at his home at Kansas City, 
Mo., September 16, 1920, aged fifty-five 
years Mr. Smith was actively engaged 
in the dry goods business at Kansas City 
us a Member ot the Smith-McCord-Town- 
send Dry Goods Co., but was interested 
in two wholesale drug concerns, both 
members of our association—the Utah 
company mentioned, and the C, D. Smith 
Drug Co., of St. Joseph, Mo., of which 
he was vice-president. The deceased was 
a son of tne late C. D. Smith, who found- 
ed the company bearing his name. 

The subject of the present sketch be- 
came associated with the Nelden-Judson 
Drug Co. of Salt Lake City, as _ vice- 
president, in 18938. When W. A. Nelden 
withdrew from the company in 1904 Mr. 
Smith succeeded him as president. Four 
years later the name of the concern was 
changed to the Smith-Bailey Drug Co. 
Mr. Bailey withdrew in 1910, C. A. Faus 
becoming vice-president and general man- 
ager and the company name undergoing 
another change, this time becoming the 
Smith-Faus Drug Co. 

Mr. Smith's wife and two daughters 
survive. A brother, L. M. Smith, is pres- 
ident of the St. Joseph corporation. 











Your committee recommends that a 
memorial page be set apart in the report 
of the proceedings of this convention in 
which the names of our departed mem- 
bers shall be inscribed, and that when 
this report is printed in the proceedings 
a picture of each deceased member ac- 
company the same. We also recommend 
that two fuil pages be set apart for the 
reproduction of the portraits of ex-Pres- 
idents George W. Lattimer and Charles 
A. West, respectively. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HARRY J. SCHNELL, 
Chairman. 


The President :—What action will you 
take on the report of the Committee on 
Memorials to Deceased Members? 

H. H. Robinson :—I move that this re 
port be accepted by a rising vote and we 
remain standing for a few moments with 
bowed heads in memory o€ our denarted 
brethren. 

(The members then stood with bowed 
heads. ) 

The next business is the report of the 
Special Committee on Metric Weights 
and Measures, Dr. A. W. Miller, New 
York, Chairman. 

Dr. Miller presented the report 


Kind Words for Metric 


System Which is Fa- 
vored by Many 
Drug Men 


General Pershing Favors System 
One of the Facts in Committee 
Report 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association :- 

The 1919 Annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Metric Association, of which the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
is a member, was divided between the 
cities of St. Louis and New York. Atten- 
tion was directed by the speakers at these 
meetings to various distinct advancements 
made in popularizing the metric system 
since the meeting of the previous year 
Almost all of the paper presented, and 
the topics discussed were of an eminently 
practical character. 

Metric standards were discussed by 
Major Louis A. Fischer, Chief of the Di 
vision of Weights and Measures, United 
States Bureau of Standards; Professor 
Comfort A. Adams, chairman of the 
American MIngineering Standards Com- 
mittee, and Dr. C. O. Mailloux, president 
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Established 1794 


Schieffelin & Co. 


New York 


Importers, Exporters and Jobbers of Drugs and Chemicals, Manufacturers 
of Standard Chemicals, Pharmaceutical Preparations and 
High Quality Toilet Products 


Pure Drugs Druggists’ Sundries 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


“Steero” Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Gibbs’ Hollow Suppositories with Conoidal Self-sealing Stoppers 
All made from Pure Butter of Cacao Only 


Peter Moller’s Pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil 


RADIO-REM OUTFITS for Radium Emanation treatment with radio-active water 


Made by Radium Therapy Co.. New York 


“R.S. W.” Tooth Brushes 
Rufus Crowell Co.’s Products: 
Colalin, Colalin Laxative, and Hemec Tablets 
Triton Salts for the Nauheim Treatment 
Henry’s Calcined Magnesia 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


SHIVER’S ADHESIVE PLASTER spread on Muslin, Swansdown and Moleskin 


Selling Agents for 
NOVONOL—CHLORONOL 


Made by Yardley Chemical Corporation, New York 
ESTIVIN for Hay Fever 


CALISTA TOILET SPECIALTIES 


An American line of Toilet Preparations of superlative quality 


Send for descriptive booklet and prices 


Proprietors of the S. KIDDER & CO.’5 BRAND ROCHELLE SALTS, SEIDLITZ 
MIXTURES and SUPER-CARB. SODA 
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of the Inte! national Electrotechnical Com- 


iiajor Fred A. Miller, president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
and rs considered sone of the engineering 
ne mechanical! problems involved. Pro- 
fes00T A, bE. Kennelly, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and Dr, 
Henry L. Taylor, of the New York State 


Department of Iducation at Albany, made 


valuable suggestions in reference io tne 
modern methods of leacning the Metric 
system. Dr. William Jay Selmeffelin, of 
our own association, Who is aiso the first 
vice-president of the American Metric 
association, discussed the metric sysvem 
a from the standpoint of its com- 


generally 
mercial aspect e | 7 

Dr. Geores Kuntz, the president of 
the Metric Association, presented a most 
interesting review of the metric progress 
made during the year, Justin W. Mec- 
Kachren, editor of tne Valve World, point- 
ed out practical methods for popularizing 
the metric system and for teacning it in 


il 


the public schools. A. S. Martin, of the 
Mississippi Valley Association, dweit on 
the great need of the wider use of the 
metric system in trade with Mexico and 


other Latin-American countries, 
Howard Richards, Jr., secretary of the 


Metric Association, spoke of the sim- 
plicity of “meter—liter—gram’ system in 
poth domestic and foreign trade. He also 
reviewed the latest issue of the little 
prochure entitled “Metric Weights and 
Measures’—officiaily published and dis- 
tributed by the American Metric Associa 


tion. 
Metric System for Tires 


J. H. Duniap, of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, stated that his 
company had adopted the metric system 
in the manufacture of tires. He predict- 
ed that the day was not far disant when 
the tire manufacturers of the United 
States and of the world would manufac- 
ture and sell strictly on a metric basis. 

One of the most interesting and useful 
sessions of the St. Louis meeting was de- 
voted to the consideraion of the work for 
local sections of the Metric Association in 
reference to the metric movement in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Throughout the sessions a feeling of 
confidence prevailed that the year 1920 
would mark such progress of the metric 
cause in the United States as to demon- 
strate the absolute necessity of its full 
adoption by the United States and Great 


Britain, if these countries are to continue 
their proper 
world. 


part in the trade of the 
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The United States Commerce Reports 


of November 25, 1919, state that on Sep- 
tember 1 the metric system was intro- 
duced in all Poland. The use of other 
measures is prohibited there under pen- 
alty, and the goods so sold may even be 
confiscated. Bills and accounts must be 


expressed in metric units, 

The United States Commerce reports of 
January 22, 1920, contain an elaborate 
analysis of the various archaic weights 
and measures still in use in Great 
Britain, compiled by Consul H. (CC. Clai- 
borne of London. He states that there is 
a strong impulse toward the adoption of 
the metric system in England. The ad- 
vantages of the metric system are gen- 
erally conceded by officials in the British 
Isles, and by the more important business 
community. 


British People Impressed 


The British people are now in a very 
receptive mind for new practices, and thie 
large imporung and exporting houses ar¢ 
in favor of the adoption of the system. 


Should the report of the commission now 
sitting fail to result in legislation favor- 
able to a metric system, it is believed that 
a conference of the United States, the 
British Isles, and the British colonies and 
dominions could readily agree on a un- 
form metric standard. 

The United States Commerce repor s of 
February 3, 1920, state that the foilowing 
resolution was unanimously passed at 
the final general session of the second 
Pan-American Financial Conference held 


in Washington, D. C., January 19 to 24, 
1920 :— 
X1V. Resolved, That the conference 


recommends that the metric system of 
weights and measures be universally em- 
ployed, and that, pending the attainment 
of that end. articles weighed and marked 
and shipping documents prepared, accord- 
ing to the system of weights and meas- 
ures now prevailing in the United States, 
should be accompanied with statements 
giving the equivalent under the meiric 
system, 
The same number of the Commerce re- 
ports contains a report from the United 
States Consul Graham H. Kemper, of 
Sofia, in which he states that the legal 
measures and weights of Bulgaria are all 
based on the metric system. Every tran- 
saction. contract, invoice, commercial 
book, catalogue, or advertisement, and 
generally every commercial operation or 
document, in which the quantity and 
measurements of the articles or goods are 
not shown in terms of the metric system, 
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is considered illegal. The use of weights 
and measures not based upon this system 
is punishable by a fine of from 10 to 50 
leva, $1.93 to $9.65, at normal exchange. 


The manufacture and sale of apparatus 
for measuring and weighing not based 
upon the merict system are prohibited 


unless it is to be exported to a country 
in which the metric system is not com- 
pulsory. In the latter case special per- 
mits are issued by the Ministry of Com- 
merce, Industry and Labor. The use of 
the oke, the Turkish unit of weight, is 
illegal, but no penalty attaches to its em- 
ployment in connection with its metric 
equivalent of 1283 grams. 


Report from Denmark 


In the United States Commerce Reports 
ot February 20, 1920, United States Vice 
Consul Joseph G. Groeninger, of Copen- 
hagen, publishes the following informa 
tion concerning the weights and measures 
of Denmark :—"The law of May 4, 1907. 
made the international metric system the 
legal standard of weights and measures 
in Denmark This system is now used 
exclusively in the customs and all public 
services. The old standards are no longer 


permitted except in Iceland. Two years 
after the passage of the act of May 4, 
1907, the use of the metric system was 


made compulsory in all the trades. The 
use of the established system of apothe- 
caries’ weights and measures is permitted, 
however. As a few of the old standards 
are still used by some of the population, 
a decree has been passed compelling all 
retail dealers using both the metric and 
the former systems to hang in their places 
of business a legally authorized table 
setting forth the equivalents of the one 
system in terms of the other. 


The Metric System in Canada 


The Montreal Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted the following resolution :— 

Whereas, It is of the highest importance 
that Canada should after the war de- 
velop its foreign commerce by expanding 
the trade in already established markets, 
and by capturing new markets, and it 
consequently is important to facilitate the 
means for doing so. 
ber of Commerce of the district of Mon- 
treal has the honor of recommending to 
the Government of the Dominion of Can. 
ada the issue of a decree to the effect 
that the metric system—the use of which 
shall for a fixed number of years be op- 
tional conjointly with our weights and 
measures—shall be obligatory, and the 
only one in force in Canada at the end of 
a certain fixed period dating from today. 





Tuesday Morping, Oct. 26, 1920 


President Bradley called the 
to order at 10:00 o’eloék. 

The President :—The first order of busi- 
ness will be the reading of the minutes 
session. 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury 
the minutes, which were approved. 

The President:—The next order of 
business is the report of the Committee 
on Membership, W. G. Best, Memphis, 
Chairman. As Mr. Best is not present 
the report will be presented by the Assis- 
tant Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the 
report 

The President:—This report will lie 
over for twenty-four hours and a list of 
the applicants will be posted at the door 
of the convention hall. 

The next is the 
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The Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers of Quebec, at its convention in 
October, 1919, which was attended by 
nearly 1,000 teachers, passed a resolution 
to memorialize the British Imperial, Fed- 
eral, and the United States of America 
Government in favor of the compulsory 
adoption of the metric system. 


Pershing Favors the Metric System 


General John J. Pershing 
the following statement on 
metric movement to secure for 
the advantages of the 
of the meter, liter and gram :- 

The experience of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in France showed that 
Americans were able readily to change 
from our existing system of weights and 
measures to the metric system. I think 
the principal advantages of the metric 
system are summed up in the fact that 
this is the only system which has a purely 
scientific basis Not the least advantage 
of the fact that the metric system is based 
on scientific principles is the facility 
which that system gives to calculations of 


has written 
behalf of the 
the United 
general use 


States 


all kinds, from the simplest to the most 
complex. 1 believe that it would be very 
desirable to extend the use of the metric 


system in the United States to the great 
est possible extent. 

The World Trade Club, an organization 
of 500 manufacturing merchants of San 
Francisco, Cal., publishes the Weekly 
Metergram, a four-page pamphlet in which 
the early adoption of the metric system is 
strongly advocated. 

Much valuable information 
the steady progress of the meter- 
gram is contained in each number. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to 
direct attention to the fact that the metric 
system is being adopted by the sporting 
and athletic fraternities, so that 100 
meter swimming races are competed for, 
while in the Olympic games at Antwerp 
relay races of 400 to 3,000 meters were 
repeatedly struggled for. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Adolph W. Miller, Chairman. 

The President :—Gentlemen, what ac- 
tion will you take in regard to the re- 
port of the Special Committee on Metric 
Weights and Measures? 

L. B. Hall:—I move that the report be 
received and referred to the Board of 
Control. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President :—If there is no further 
business, the meeting will stand ad- 
journed until 9:30 o’clock Tuesday morn- 


ing. 
Adjourned. 


concerning 
liter— 











THIRD SESSION 


Committee on Trade-Marks, 
Lynn, Indianapolis, Chairman. 

Charles J. Lynn:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen:—The report of the Committee 
on Trade-Marks is rather long, and while 
it contains a good deal of matter of very 
xeneral interest, it does not contain mat- 
ter that is of particular interest to this 
session, and I think it is such a report as 
perhaps the members would rather look 
over at their desks, and therefore I sug- 
gest that it simpiy be read by title and 
ordered printed in the proceedings. 

The President:—Do you make that as a 
motion? 


Charies J. 


_Mr. Lynn:—I do not think I have the 
right to make the motion. 
Cc. FE. Whittlesey:—I make such a mo- 


tion, that the report be received and re- 
ferred to the Board of Control. (Motion 
seconded and carried.) 


MANY TRADE-MARK QUESTIONS 
BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD 





Report Covers Conditions All Over the World—Question of a 
National Trade-Mark 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
Sale Druggists’ Association :— 


The Pan-American Convention, signed 
at Buenos Aires, August 20, 1910, by 
representatives of the United States and 
countries of Latin America, has been the 
subject of extended comment in our last 
two reports. Its principal object was to 
enable the owner of a mark, by means of 
a single registration obtained in his own 
country, to secure practical protection 
throughout the hemisphere, by the mere 
Payment of an additional fee. In order 
to carry out this purpose, the conven- 
“ion provided for a system of interna- 
tional bureaus, one to be established at 
Havana and the other at Rio de Janeiro, 
the former to receive trade-marks from 
the group of republics north of and in- 
cluding Panama. and the latter to serve 
the countries of the southern continent. 
AS we reported last year, largely through 
the energetic measures taken by the gov- 
ernment of Cuba, the organization of the 
favana bureau was completed within a 
ton arativels short time, after ratifica- 
Mefe by the requisite two-thirds of the 
aeons of the northern group had been 
fenned, in 1916. Notwithstanding the 
tie ay of Congress in enacting the legisla- 
on necessary to make the convention 
operative here, the bureau at Havana has 
an accepting applications for the regis 
- ‘on of marks from the United States 
a vel as from the other countries of 
a eeerm group since the beginning 
tered 9. The first mark actually regis- 

ed there was one of the Eagle Pencil 
cat which a certificate was granted 

der date of October 28, 1919. 


Bureau at Rio de Janeiro 


cere ratified the Pan-American Con- 
ne on April 14, last. Of the South 
~erican countries, Brazil, Meuador, Bo- 


edad Paraguay and Uruguay had ad- 
eee the time of the filing of our last 
tions. As this group includes ten na- 


action by one more will make pos- 


sible the establishment of the bureau at 
Rio de Janeiro, to co-operate with that 
at Havana, and we are informed that 
Venezuela is likely to take the step 


within a short time. The prospect of the 
convention becoming effective in South 
America 1s, therefore, much brighter than 
it Was a year ago. 


United States Trade-Mark Act of 
March 19, 1920 


The measure known as the “Nolan 
Bill,” to which we referred in our report 
of last year, and which was _ intended 
originally to give effect to the ‘Pan- 


Convention,” became a law on 
last. As finally adopted, the 
not only provisions relating 
directly to the enforcement of the con- 
vention, but several others which intro- 
duce into our scheme of registration some 
new and important features. 


Marks from International Bureaus 
The 


American 
March 19, 
uct includes 


provisions for carrying into effect 
the convention are contained in the first 
section of the law. This directs that the 
Commissioner of Patents shall keep a 
special register of all marks communi- 
cated to him by the international bureaus 


created by the convention, such register 
to show a facsimile of each mark, the 
name and residence of the registrant, the 


number, date and place of the first regis- 
tration. a list of the goods to which the 
mark is applied, as appears by its regis- 
tration in the country of origin, and such 
other data as may be useful. Marks thus 
registered ure denominated class (a) 
marks. 

In spite of the passage of this law, the 
extent of the protection really secured by 
a registration at Havana remains, how- 
ever, a matter of some doubt. The con- 
vention directs that the two international 
bureaus will be conducted under identical 
regulations, drafted with the concurrence 
of the governments of Cuba and Brazil 


and approved by all of the signatory 
states. Such regulations were framed in 
December, 1918, but. according to the 


information at hand, they have been ac- 
cepted only by Cuba, Panama and the 
United States. It is a question, therefore, 
whether the convention is at present in 
force in any of the signatory nations 
which have not approved the regulations. 


Moreover, a serious difference of opin- 
ion has arisen as to whether the registra- 
tion fee of fifty dollars provided for by 
the convention shall cover the entire ex- 
pense of securing, through the two bu- 
reaus, registration in all of the signatory 
states, or whether each state may charge 
also its customary fees for the marks 
which it receives from the international 
oftices. In this country the view has been 
that under the terms of the treaty no 
fee beyond the fifty dollars could be re- 
quired. Some of the Latin-American gov- 
ernments have maintained, however, that 
at the time they ratified the convention 
they understood otherwise, and have de- 


clared that their courts would deny pro- 
tection to trade-marks upon which the 
local fees had not been paid. The con- 


vention as signed at Buenos Aires was 
drafted in English, Spanish, French and 
Portuguese, and comparison of the Eng- 
lish and Spanish texts shows that there 
is in fact a discrepancy between the lan- 
guage of the two in the article which 
deals with the subject of fees. The Eng- 
lish text clearly supports the position 
taken by the United States, but the Span. 
ish version says that the applicant for 
international registration shall pay fifty 
dollars in addition to the fees and emolu- 
ments fixed by the local legislation. 
Until this difference is adjusted. it is 
obvious that the protection afforded by 
the convention is extremely uncertain. 


Marks Not Previously Registerable 


Returning to the act of March 19, 1920, 
this provides that, in addition to marks 
communicated from the international bu- 
reaus, the special register above referred 
to shall be open to all other marks which 
are not registerable under the act of 
February 20, 1905. as amended, but 
which have been in bona fide use in — 
ess 


state or foreign commerce for not 
than one year. These are called class 
(b) marks. 


This provision opens the door of regis- 


tration very wide. The act of 1905 de- 
clares that, with certain exceptions, ‘no 
marks by which the goods of the owner 


of the mark may be distinguished from 
other goods of the same class shall be 
refused registration as a_ trade-mark.” 


Since the law of March 19, 1920, makes 
the new register thereby created avail- 


able for “all other marks not registrable 
under the act of February 20, 1905,” it 
is apparent that it is intended to include 
even marks which have hitherto been de- 
nied registration because they were not 
appropriate to distinguish the goods to 
which they were attached from those of 
different origin and which were not, 
therefore. trade-marks at all, nor in- 
tended as such. 


Exception from this general provision 


of the new law is made of the marks 
specified in certain paragraphs of sec 
tion 5 of the act of 1905. The first of 


such paragraphs forbids the registration 


of a mark which “consists of or com- 
prises immoral or scandalous matter”; 
the second paragraph excludes from the 


© 





number of registrable marks those com- 
prising the flag or coat-of-arms or other 
insignia of the United States, or of any 
State, municipality or foreign nation, and 
the emblem or name of any existing so- 
ciety, institution, organization or club, in 
use prior to the adoption and use of the 
mark claimed by the applicant. 

Class (b) of the act of March 19, 1920, 
embraces, therefore, with the exceptions 
indicated, ali marks not registrable un- 
der the previous act for whatever purpose 
they may be attached to the goods. The 
new register thus admits several import- 
ant species or marks which have hitherto 
been rejected at the Patent Office. This 
applies to geographical and descriptive 
terms, surnames and names of firms, 
provided such marks have been in use 
at least one year before application for 
registration is made. The securing of 
registration for marks of this kind was in 
fact the principal object of the proponents 
of the act. In many foreign countries a 
mark owned by an alien can be registered 
only upon proof of registration in the 
country of origin, while with respect to 
the substance of the mark itself, almost 
any sort of mark will be accepted for 


registration. Before the passage of the 
law of March 19, 1920, many American 
marks were consequently barred from 


those countries which would otherwise 
have been registrable there through in- 
ability to obtain registration at Wash- 
ington. Now the inclusion of such marks 
in this special register permits the issu- 
ance of a certificate which may be made 
the basis of registration in other juris- 
dictions. It is expected that this pro- 
vision will enable American manufac- 
turers to secure more adequate protection 
against piracy abroad. 


Defects in this Legislation 


The new act bears evidence of having 
been drafted with regrettable careless- 
ness. Thus, while the act of 1905 excepts 
from the list of registrable marks the 
portrait of a living individual without his 
consent in writing the new law by the 
manner in which it refers to the pro- 
visos of the prior act would in form ap- 
pear to authorize the registration of the 
portrait of an individual without such 
consent, a result which the draftsman of 
the bill obviously had no intention of 
bringing about. 

Again the new law provides that— 
“trade-marks which are identical with a 
known trade-mark owned and used by an- 
other in interstate and foreign commerce 
and appropriated to merchandise of the 
same descriptive properties as ‘to be 
likely to cause confusion or mistake in 
the mind of the public, or to deceive pur- 


chasers shall not be placed on this reg- 
ister.” 
According to its phraseology, the new 


law protects only marks used in both in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, not in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, as was evi- 
dently intended; to exclude from the reg- 
ister a mark used only in interstate or 
only in foreign commerce would be clear- 
ly absurd. 


Proceedings for Cancellation 


The new law declares that any person 
deeming himself injured by the inclusion 
of a mark in the register thereby created 
may apply to the Commissioner of Patents 
to have the mark canceled, and that the 
application shall be granted if it is found 
that the registrant was not entitled to 
the exclusive use of the mark at or since 
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HERE AGAIN. 


Natural Aperient Water AP E N l A Natural Aperient Water 


TO THE WHOLESALE DRUG TRADE: 


In response to the many inquiries for Apenta which we have been receiving, we beg to 
announce that The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., London; is sending us fresh supplies of this 
excellent natural aperient water from the Apenta Springs, Budapest. 


Price: $24.00 per Case of 50 Bottles—Subject to a Discount of 15% 
on orders for 10 cases or over. Terms: 30 days net. 


Delivered at Warehouse in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
St. Louis or New Orleans—at our option and depending upon the location of the Buyer. 


As thus far we have received only a moderate supply, orders which are not given prompt- 
ly may be unavoidably subjected to delay. We accordingly recommend that you 
stock the goods at once. 
APOLLINARIS AGENCY COMPANY, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada of 
The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., London 


Note. Apollinaris (The Queen of Table Waters) is now in full supply. A regular and growing 
demand has been re-established in the United States. Prices quoted on application. 


AN IDEAL LUNCH FOOD 


S 
A MUTRITIOUS 
we by Dissolving in Wa) : 
Ho ANUFACTURERS co., 
Ri MALTED MILK 


RACINE, WIS.,U.S-A- wo. Greg, RACINE, WIS.,U.5-A- wo. Crea, RACINE, WIS.,U.S-A- x0 


RACINE, WIS.,U.S-A- 40. Grr SLOUGH, BUC 
BRITAIN: SLoUOH, BUCKS. ENOLA™ AT BRITAIN: SLOUGH, BUCKS. E BRITAIN: SLOUGH, BUCKS. EM s BRITAIN: SLOUGH, BUCKS. EN 
. dl 2 Waseem ———— = - = ————— es 


because of its quality and exclusive merits, 


which are in demand by your customers. 
—avoid imitations 
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, date of nis registration, or that tne 
the x is not used by the registrant or has 
eet abandoned. How a registrant can 

ntitled to the exclusive use of some of 
be e arks to be included in the new rex 
| Age yhich are not in their nature cap- 


‘ Ww : 
iene of being trade-marks at all, is far 


from clear. 


As to Evidence of Ownership 


The provision highly important in the 
rincipal statute, that the registration of 
ark shall be prima facie evidence ot 
4 mership does not appear in the later 
ee tment. This indicates a wide differ- 
= petween the two forms of registra- 
enc and shows that the real purpose ot 
te recent act is to provide a register in 
nich marks that are not strictly trade 
arks may be entered in order to secure 
rtificates to serve as a basis for pro- 
ce tion abroad. Marks which meet the re- 
ter rements of the original statute should 
ail be registered under that act. 


False Designations of Origin 
The new law contains another section 
which forbids the use upon merchandise 
entering into interstate or foreign com- 
merce, Of any words or symbols which 
falsely state the origin of the product. A 
person found guilty of the practice re 
ferred to becomes liable to an action for 
damages Or for an injunction, at the suit 
of any person, firm, corporation, or asso 
ciation doing business in the _locality 
falsely indicated as that of origin or i 
the region in which such localit) ‘s situ 
ated. The same remedies may he had 
against anyone who knowingly causes or 
procures such merchandise to be trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign commerce 
or who knowingly delivers it to a carrier 
to be so transported. 


Amendment of the ‘“Ten Year Clause” 


The substance of a bill introduced into 
the House of Representatives by Mr. Mer- 
ritt, of Connecticut in July, 1919, designed 
io amend the “ten year clause” of the 
act of 1905, was also, with certain addi- 
t incorporated in_ the new statute 


ns in 
briginally, as we indicated above, the 
ten year clause” permitted the regis- 


tration of marks which were not other- 
wise registrable, provided that they had 
peen used in interstate or foreign com 
merce for ten years prior to February 20, 
The law of March 19, 1920, enacts 


1905. ; 
that where a person has registered, un- 
der the clause in its previous form a 


mark applied to certain articles or classes 
of articles, and subsequently extends his 
business so as to include other articles 
not manufactured by him during the ten 
years prior to February 20, 1905, he 
may obtain the registration of such mark 
also in the classes to which the additional 
articles belong. This is on condition, 
however, that the mark shall have been 
used by him in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for at least one year, upon these 
additional articles, and that, previous to 
its adoption and use by the proposed reg- 
istrant, for such additional articles, the 
same mark, or one so similar to it as to 
be likely to deceive, shall not have been 
employed by another upon the same or 
similar goods, prior to such use thereof 
by the applicant. Thus, a manufacturer 
whose mark is already registered under 
the “ten year clause” may protect, by 
means of the same mark, those goods 
added to his list since the date of his 
first registration which are of a kind that 
the public might reasonably_ believe to 
have originated with him. It is hoped 
that this will result in curtailing un- 
erupulous trading upon the reputation 
of old established marks and names. 


New British Act 


report of last year we referred 
to a measure then pending in Parliament 
designed to amend the British act of 
1905. This bill, with some changes, be 
came a law on December 23, 1919, and 
went into effect April 1, 1920. Under 
this statute the register of trade-marks 
is divided into two parts, A and B. Ap 
plication to secure registration in part 
B may be made when the proprietor of 
the mark has used it in the United King 
dom for not less than two years upon 
the goods designated, whether for sale 
in the United Kingdom or for exportation, 
for the purpose of indicating that they 
are his goods “by virtue of manufacture, 
selection, certification, dealing with or of- 
fering for sale.” If the registrar is of the 
opinion that the registration sought would 
be contrary to law or morality, or that 
the mark so nearly resembles the mark 
of another as to cause confusion, or if 
he is not satisfied that the mark has been 
used as required or that it is capable of 
distinguishing the goods of the applicant, 
he may either refuse the application or 
accept it subject to conditions or modifi- 
cations Upon a rejection or a condi- 
tional acceptance, an appeal may be 
taken to the courts Registration may 
be obtained in part B, although the mark 


In our 


or some part of it has been registered 
by the same owner in part A. Inclusion 
in part B furnishes prima facie evi- 
dence that the registrant has the ex- 
clusive right to the use of the mark. 
But in any action for the infringement 
of a mark entered in that part, no in- 


junction or other relief shall be granted, 
if the defendant establishes to the satis- 
faction of the court, that the user of 
which the plaintiff complains is not cal- 
culated to deceive or to lead to the be- 
lief that the goods were manufactured. 
selected, certified. dealt with or offered 
for sale by the plaintiff. 


The purpose of part B of the British 
register is the same as that of class (b) 
of our new statute—to permit the owners 
of marks not otherwise registrable to 
obtain certificates upon which to base 
registration abroad. 


Names of Patented Articles 


The second division of the new British 
act relates to the prevention of certain 
abuses, One of the most important of its 
Provisions applies to word trade-marks 
used as the names of patented articles or 
chemical compounds. Where, it is de- 
qo a@ word trade-mark registered un- 
regi the principal act in part A of the 
— is the name or only practicable 
wenn” of an article or substanc2 
th ulactured under a patent in force at 

e time of the passage of the act or 
8ranted thereafter, all rights in the ex- 
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clusive use of the mark, whether under 
the common law or by regmstration, shall 
cease upon the expiration of the patent; 
and thereafter such word shall not be 
deemed a distinctive mark, but may be 
removed from the register upon the ap- 
plication of any person aggrieved. No 
word which is the only practicable name 
or description of any single chemical ele- 
ment or compound, as distinguished from 
2 mixture, shall be registered as a trade- 


mark. But this provision does not apply 
where the mark is used. in association 
with a suitable and practicable name 


open to the public, to denote merely the 
proprietor’s brand or make of the sub- 
stance, as distinguished from the product 
of others. 


In the case of marks registered before 
the passage of the new act, no applica- 
tion under this section for their removal 
from the register will be entertained, 


after the law has been in effect for four 
As we stated in our report of last 


years. 
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have acted in good faith. 
plication to register a state trade-mark 
is received, the board makes a careful 
search, and if a conflict with a prior reg- 
istration is discerned, it refuses the ap- 
plication. But if the applicant appeals to 
the court, the board is invariably over- 
ruled. Thus, the records at Rio de 
Janeiro may show two identical marks, 
each of which is regarded as having com- 
plied with the requirements of the law, 
and an American owner, who has regis- 
tered his mark at the capital, cannot be 
sure that the same mark may not be sub- 
sequently registered by another through 
one of the states. 

Such a condition is violative not only of 
the plain meaning of the Brazilian law 
but also of rights secured to the citizens 
of the United States by treaty. The 
commercial convention concluded between 
this country and Brazil under date of 
September 24, 1878, and still in force, 
Stipulates that a citizen of either of the 


When an ap- 
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year, similar provisions relative to word 
trade-marks were included in a measure 
brought forward in Great Britain in 1918. 
At that time, however, both British own- 
ers of trade-marks and the proprietors of 
American marks registered in the United 
Kingdom vigorously opposed the _ pro- 
jected legislation, principally on the 
ground it endangered many name marks 
which the pubiiec had come to certain sub- 


stances through ignorance, and the bill 
was finally withdrawn. In our opinion 


the danger remains in the present act. 


Piracy in Brazil 


During the year there has been consid- 
erable complaint of the misappropriation 
of American owned trade-marks in Brazil. 


Property in marks in that country de- 
pends upon registration, not upon use, as 
with us, and unscrupulous agents and 


others have not hesitated to take advan- 
tage of that fact by registering marks of 
American manufacturers in their own 
names and later demanding substantial 
sums for their ill-gotten rights. The op- 
portunity for practice of this kind has 
been greatly increased by a peculiar legal 
situation which has developed in Brazil. 
The Brazilian law provides that marks 
shall be registered with the board of trade 
of the individual state where the ap- 
plicant is located, if he is a resident of 
Brazil, and with the Board of Trade of 
Rio de Janeiro if he resides abroad. 
Marks registered elsewhere than at Rio 
de Janeiro must, within sixty days after 
such registration, be recorded witn the 
board of trade of that city. The framers 
of the statute obviously intended that reg- 
istration at Rio de Janeiro should afford 
to a foreign mark protection throughout 


Brazil. But, as a result of the attitude 
recently taken by the courts this is not 
now the case. Formerly, the court of 


appeals of the Federal District, which 
has exclusive jurisdiction over such mat- 
ters, held that the Board of Trade of Rio 
le Janeiro could, upon proper search, ex- 
ercise its discretion in allowing or re- 


fusing trade-marks submitted to it after 
registration in the individual states. The 
latter decision, however, take the view 


that the rejection of a mark by the board 
would be an invasion of the autonomy of 
the states. The board itself appears to 


two nations shall have in the territories 
of the other the same rights as belong to 
the native citizens, in everything relating 
to property in marks of manufacture and 
trade, provided that he complies with tue 
formalities required by the laws of the 
country in which he seeks protection. It 
is clear, therefore, that an American citi- 
zen who registers his mark in_accord- 
ance with the terms of the Brazilian 
statute should obtain in Brazil the same 
exclusive rights as a Brazilian citizen 
would have under similar circumstances 

The interests of American citizens in 
Brazil are also safeguarded by the provis 
ions of the convention for the protection 
of industrial property, concluded at Paris, 
March 20, 1883, of which both the United 
States and Brazil were signatories. \r- 
ticle ¢ of this convention declares :— 

“Every trade or commercial mark 
ulariy deposited in the country of ori 
shall be admitted to deposit and so pro- 








tected, in all other countries of the 
Union.”’ : : 
This unmistakably binds the Republic 


and to 
pre- 


to admit to registration, 
Brazil, every trade-mark 


of Brazil 
protect in 


viously registered by a citizen of the 
United States, in this country. The ac- 
tion of the Brazilian courts is in plain 
controvention of the provisions of these 


treaties. ‘ 
Important commercial organizations 
both in this country and in Brazi! have 
been making strong efforts to induce the 
Brazilian Government to take steps to re- 


lieve this unfortunate condition, and we 
believe that the government must inevit- 
ably see the necessity of action, in order 
not to endanger the cordial understand- 
ing now existing between the two Re 


publics. 


A National Trade-Mark 


While dis ssion relative to the adop 
tion of a national trade-mark has been 
less active this year than during the pre- 
ceding year, the advocates of the plan 
have not ceased, upon occasion, to pre- 
sent their views to the public It is ex- 
pected that a new bill upon this subject 


will be introduced at the next session of 
Congress. Your committee still adheres 
to the opinion which it expressed last 
year that the common adoption by Amer- 
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ican manufacturers of the approved desig- 
nation, ‘Made in U. S. A.” is highly pref- 
erable to the use of a strict trade-mark 

In this connection we note what may 
be regarded as an expression of the most 
mature opinion in Great Britain. wate 
last year the British Board of Trade ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into and 
report upon certain questions relative to 
trade-marks, one of the most important 
of which was as to the utility and effect 
of national trade-marks. In its report, 
filed in June, this committee, after briefly 


Stating the arguments for and against 
the use of such marks, concluded :— 
That no experience has yet been 


gained anywhere of the use of a mark 
at all comparable with a rational mark 
for the United Kingdom or a British Em- 
pire mark from which deductions as to 
the probable utility and effect of such 
a national or Empire mark could safely 
be drawn—” . 


Price Maintenance 


The proposed legislation upon the sub- 
ject of resale price control to which we 
referred last year has not been enacted 
into law. tepresentatives of the Federal 
[Trade Commission have continued to urge 
the passage of a statute which shall give 
the Commission some mvasure of super- 
vision Over agreements by which manu- 
facturers attempt to regulate the prices 
at which these products are sold by 
dealers. Opposition to legislation of this 
character, however, has grown stronger 
among business men. It is declared that 
many manufacturers want nothing more 
than a legal right to refuse to sell to 
price cutters and that they find in the 
Colgate decision, which we discussed last 
year, ample authority for their protection. 

In the Colgate case, it will be remem- 
bered, the government had brought an 
indictment against the Colgate Co., charg- 
ing it with a violation of the Sherman 
Act in that it had entered into a combi- 
nation with its wholesale and retail 
dealers to procure their adherence to cer- 
tain fixed resale prices and to prevent 
sales at prices lower than those specified. 
The United States District Court, in which 
the suit was originally brought, dismissed 
the indictment as being defective, because 
it did not show that Colgate & Co. had 
acted in concert with other manufacturers 
of soap, that the prices sought to be main- 
tained were unfair, or that any request 


Was made or assurance given that cus- 
tomers of Colgate & Co. would require 


similar engagements from those to whom 
they sold. The Supreme Court sustained 
this view of the indictment, and stated 
as a general proposition that, in the ab- 
sence of any purpose to create or main- 


tain a monopoly, the Sherman Act does 
not restrict a trader or manufacturer 
engaged in an entirely private business 


from exercising his own independent dis- 
cretion as to parties with whom he will 
deal or from announcing in advance the 
terms under which he will refuse to sell. 


In a decision in the case of The United 
States v. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., rendered 
in March of this year, the Supreme Court 
has indicated, however, that the effect of 
the Colgate case will be limited strictly 
to the state of facts disclosed by the in- 
dictment therein. A. Schrader’s Son was 
a manufacturer of valves, valve parts, 


pneumatic pressure gauges, and various 
other accessories, which it sold and 
shipped in large quantities to manufac- 


turers and jobbers’ throughout the coun- 
try. These manufacturers and jobbers, 
who resold and reshipped these products 
to other jobbers, vehicle manufacturers, 
retail dealers, and to the public, were 
required by A. Schrader's Son to enter 
into contracts which purported to operate 
merely as licenses for the sale of the 


goods should not be resold except at 
prices fixed by A. Schrader’s Son, who 
issued lists of such uniform prices and 


consistently refused to sell to those who 
would not enter into such contracts and 
adhere to the prices indicated. The gov- 
ernment charged that these methods were 
violative of the Sherman Act. The Dis- 
trict Court held that there was no real 
difference between this and the Colgate 
case, the important point being that the 
indictment did not disclose any purpose 
to create and_maintain a monopoly. But 
the Supreme Court overruled this decision, 
remarking that the District Court had 
misapprehended the meaning and effect 
of the opinion in the Colgate case, of 
which it was said :— 

Under the intrepretation adopted by the 
trial court and necessarily accepted by 
us, the indictment failed to charge that 
Colgate & Co. made agreements, either 
express or implied, which undertook to 
obligate vendees to observe specified re- 
sale prices; and it was treated as alleg- 
ing only recognition of the manufacturer’s 
undoubted right to specify resale prices 
ind refuse to deal with anyone who fails 
to maintain the same 

It seems unnecessary to dwell upon the 
obvious difference between the situation 
presented when a manufacturer merely 
indicates his wishes concerning prices and 
declines further dealing with all who fail 
to observe them, and one where he enters 
into agreements, whether exprss, or im- 
plid from a course of dealing or other 
circumstances, with all customers through- 
out the different States which undertake 
to bind them to observe fixed resale 
prices. In the first, the manufacturer 
but exercises his independent discretion 
concerning his customers, and there is no 
contract or combination which imposes 
any limitation on the purchaser In the 
second, the parties are combined through 
agreements designed to take away dealers’ 
control of their own affairs and thereby 
destroy competition and restrain the free 
ind natural flow of trade among the 
States 


Convictions Under State Statutes 












During the year a number of owners of 
trade-marks have taken advantage of 
State statutes to prosecute crim y in- 
fringers against who an iction 
would be of little avail Thus, the Mus- 
terole Co. sé red the conviction of a 

















Brooklyn dr st who was found guilty 
of selling a preparation designated “Mus 
T-Rol n imitation of the well-known 
“medy “Musterole.” The court fined the 
fendant $500, with the option of paying 
the fine or spending sixty days in jail 
Complaints by H. & G. Klotz & Co., of 
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(SEORGE LUEDERS & CO. 


will remove during November | 
to their new building which has been erected for them 





Corner Washington and Vestry Streets 






Nearest Elevated Station: Ninth Ave.—Desbrosses Street 
Nearest Subway Station: Seventh Ave.—Canal Street . 











We had outgrown the four buildings we occupied downtown long ago, 
but were unable to locate satisfactory quarters until now. Our new 
building of eight floors and basement is fireproof, and gives us 
about 50000 square feet. You will receive final removal notice in 
due course. 
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Ammonium Borate Borax Glass Borate of Manganese 
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SOMETHING NEW A PROBLEM SOLVED 


20. Mule Team Brand Granulated Boric Acid, U. S. P. | 


Is a new form of Boric Acid which will dissolve more readily than any form hitherto introduced. The 
granules being porous they dissolve almost instantly, making a solution in the shortest time possible. 
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-ow York, owners of “Eau de Quinine,” 
I wited in prison sentences for persons 
resu sproperly refilled the bottles and 


who ted the name of that preparation. 
= so-called “jewelers’ in New York 
a $250 each for palming off in- 


were fined 


ferior watches bearing a name in simula- 
e 


“Howard,” owned by the Keystone 
= Case Co., of Philadelphia. David 
Wa . Simon were sen- 


: in and Sidney 
Frankly the Court of Special Sessions in 
tencee ork to from six months to three 
andl in the penitentiary for counterfeit- 
yeorene name of Franklin Simon & Co., 
i ifth Avenue. These men were found 
of oe sold certain goods bearing labels 
to ha which appeared the words ‘Frank- 
upor ;mon & Co.,” the only difference be- 
lin, this designation and that of the 
eet firm being the comma separtaing 


“Franklin” and ‘Simon.’ 


Non-Registrable Matter 


The practice of the Patent Office with 
eference to the registration of trade- 
marks which contain both registrable and 
mon-registrable matter has been changed 
¢ a result of a decision of the Supreme 
court of the United States rendered in 
april in the case of the Estate of P. 8S. 
Beckwith, Inc., Vs. the Commissioner of 
patents. ‘The 3eckwith Co. had applied 
for the registration of a mark in the form 
of a seal comprising as_its. principal fea- 
tures the head of an Indian Chief, the 
words “Round Oak" and “Moistair Heat 
ing System.” The Patent Office and the 
Court of Appeals hold that “Moistair 
Heating System” was descriptive, but 
that the mark might be registered if that 
phrase were deleted. This had been the 
method followed by the Patent Office with 
reference to such marks during the last 
five years. Prior to that time the appli- 
cant had been permitted to disclaim the 
objectionable features. The trade-mark 
statute contains no specific provision for 
the use of disclaimers, but the Supreme 
Court in discussing the “Moistair’ case 
remarked that no harm could come to the 
public from the practice of disclaiming, 
without deleting, non-registrable matter 
from the drawing of the mark as regis- 
tered, when a statement is made part of 
the record. declaring that the applicant 
is not making claim to an exclusive appro- 
priation of such matters except in the 
precise relation and association in which 
it appears in the drawing and the de- 
scription. The court was also of the opin- 
jon that the deletion of descriptive words 
must often result in so changing the form 
of the mark as actually used that it would 
not be recognized as the same shown in 
the drawing or the specimens, and that 
registratior “vould, therefore, lose much, 
if not all of its value. Thus, in the case 
under consideration, the deletion of 
‘Moistair Heating Svstem” would change 
the appearance of the applicant’s mark 
to such an extent, that its value in des- 
ignating to the public the origin of the 
heating system to which it was applied 
would be greatly diminished. ‘The appti- 
cant was, therefore, permitted to disclaim 
the right to the exclusive use of the de- 
scriptive feature of its mark, except in 
connection with the other features shown 
and at the same time to retain it as a part 
of the registered mark 


Territorial Rights 


In our last report we considered the 
case of United Drug Co. vy. Theodore 
Rectanus Co., in which the Supreme 
Court held that the adoption of a trade- 
mark does not ‘project the right of pro- 
tection in advance of the extension of 
trade, or operate as a claim of territorfal 
rights over areas into which it there- 
after may be deemed desirable to extend 
the trades.” This principle has been 
applied by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the case of Ammon 
& Person v. Narragansett Dairy Co., de- 
cided in November last. 

Ammon & Person, a corporation with 
headquarters in Jersey City, and its pre- 
decessors in title, had used the trade- 
mark “Queen of the West” upon oleo- 
margarine since 1891. This mark was 
registered in the Patent Office in 1914. 
During the period between 1909 and Au- 
gust. 1915, « company known as _ the 
Narragansett Dairy Co. applied the name 
“Queen” to oleomargarine which it man- 
ufactured and sold in Providence, R. I. 
On August 31, 1915, the oleomargarine 
and other tangible assets of this com- 
pany were sold by the collector of in- 
ternal revenue, for non-payment of taxes. 
The property was bought in by an in- 
dividual, who on the same day trans- 
ferred it to « second Narragansett com- 
pany, which continued to manufacture 
oleomargarine at the same place as the 
old company and to sell it under the 
hame “Queen.” 


In 1918 Ammon & Person brought in 

the United States District Court for the 
District of Rhode Island a suit to re- 
Strain the second Narragansett company 
from using “Queen” upon its oleomar- 
garine. As the evidence showed that 
Queen of the We Was commonly ab- 
breviated to “Queen” and had in that 
form become distinctive of Ammon & 
Person's product, the District Court held 
that confusion was likely to arise, and 
granted an injunction f 


This decision was rendered three days 
after the opinion in the Rectanus case 
had been handed down. before the Dis- 
trict Court had the opportunity of con- 
sulting it. The question of territorial 
rights was not raised in that court. The 
ay of Appeals, however, held that as 
he respective rights of Ammon & Per- 
on and the earlier Narragansett com- 
an the principles set forth in the Rec- 
— decision must control. While it 
were true that both of these concerns 
jt e Operating to some degree in the 
care territory. and that their markets 

© not, in the territorial sense, ‘“‘re- 
thee’ jet the Court of Appeals found 
tial i ither concern had in any substan- 
cial degree invaded the other’s commer- 

or market territory, The markets 
ae fustomers—of the two organiza- 
arate it was said, were essentially sep- 
Died it Ammon & Person had not occu- 
Mery 1, oleomargarine market in the ter- 
ry in which the earlier Narragansett 
out “kn 0. was. in good faith and with- 
trade- owledge of Ammon & Person's 
‘ mark, manufacturing and_ selling 


Product 1 ame 
“ under e rade-né 
Queen,” nd th t de-n 





Ammon & Person was not en- 
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titled, then, in tne view of the Court of 
Appeals, to prevent the earlier company 
from continuing the use of the name 
“Queen” in its own commercial territory. 

The Court of Appeals decided, how- 
ever, that the second Narragansett com 
pany, against which the suit was brought, 
had not succeeded to the rights of the 
old company. The statute under which 
the collector of internal revenue sold the 
assets of the earlier company made 
no mention of trade-marks or good-will; 
nor did the collector attempt to sell the 
trade-mark. The sale of the tangible 
property killed the business of the old 
corporation. It destroyed also the wood- 
will and the trade-mark. because there 
is no such thing as property in a trade 
mark, except as a right appurtenant to 
an established business or trade in con- 
nection with which the mark is used. 
Ammon & Person, as the original adopter 
of the trade-mark “‘Queen,” or a mark 
in which “Queen’’ was the dominant 
word, would have been entitled to en- 
join any later user of the word who was 
not in the same equitable position as the 
earlier Narragansett company. The sec- 
ond Narragansett company, not having 
acquired the rights of the old company, 
was in reality a new-comer in the field, 
and it was accordingly enjoined from 
using the word “Queen” upon its product. 

If, however, the earlier corporation 
had continued in existence, or if the sec. 
ond had acquired its trade-mark rights, 
we should have had a situation in which 
two manufacturers would have been per- 
mitted to use practically identical marks 
for the same product. Such a possibility 
indicates the danger to trade-marks 
which results from the decision in the 
tectanus case. 


Other Important Decisions 


Among other American cases of inter- 
est we report the following: 


The decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents, in the case of R. H. Macy & 
Co. v. New York Grocery Co., to which 
we referred in our report of last year, 
was reversed by the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia in June. R. H. 
Macy & Co., owning the trade-mark 
“Lily White” for tea, had sought to se- 
cure the cancellation of the registration 
of the New York Grocery Co.’s mark 
consisting of the word “White Lily,” with 
the picture of a lily, applied to coffee. 
The late Assistant-Commissioner Mr. 
Clay held that since Macy & Co. had 
adopted a well-known and much _ used 
symbol, they could not prevent others 
trom using the same upon goods of the 
Same general category, but that the sit- 
uation would have been different if the 
mark had been a newly originated or 
coined one like ‘‘Kodak” or ‘‘Mazda.” 
The Court of Appeals, however. thought 
that the marks were so similar as to be 
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likely to lead to confusion when applied 
to goods which, though different § in 
themselves, are used for the same pur- 
poses 

The cuse of the jayer Co. v. The 
United Drug Co. involving the use of 
‘Aspirin” to which we have referred in 
our two previous reports, was tried in 
May, but the court has not yet rendered 
its opinion. 

The committee 
thanks to Mr 


again expresses its 
Arthur William Barber, 
secretary of the United States Trade- 
Mark Association, for assistance ren- 
dered in the preparation of this report. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Charles J. Lynn, Chairman, 

The President:—The next business is 
the report of the Committee on Local 
Associations, Mr. W. J. Mooney, Indian- 
apolis, Chairman. Mr. Mooney is not 
present at the meeting. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the 
report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
ale Druggists Association:—The past 
two or three years have emphasized to 
no small degree the advantages of local 
organizations among wholesale druggists 
in the territory where problems are com- 
mon. It is encouraging to report that 
more of our members are showing an in- 
terest in these associations and are ac- 
tively taking part in their proceedings. 

This is an old subject with but little 
new to add. We feel that we should re- 
iterate our past recommendation that 
members become affiliated with some or- 
ganization in their territory and that 
those who are not now organized form 
a local association which will consider 
problems of common interest to the end 
that each house might benefit as well as 
the wholesale drug business at large. 

In these times, when transportation and 
other matters of similar import are so 
complex, and affect business in different 
localities in different ways, it is certain- 
ly most desirable that wholesale drug- 
gists meet together at fairly frequent in- 
tervals so that these questions may be 
solved with harmony, and to the advan- 
tage of each and all. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. J. Mooney, Chairman. 

The President:—Gentlemen, what action 
will you take on the report? 

H. H. Robinson:—I move that the re- 
port be received and referred to the 
Board ef Contro!. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

The President:—The next business is 
the report of the Committee on Proprie- 
tary Goods, C. F. Michaels, San Francisco, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Michaels presented his report: 


ABOUT SAME VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
IN PROPRIETARY GOODS AS LAST YEAR 





The Shelf Package and the Warehouse Package Discussed—New 


Preparation Since Prohibition 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sule Druggists’ Association :-— 

In considering the subject of distribut- 
ing proprietary goods your committee 
feels that while there is about the same 
volume of business done in substantially 
the same manner each vear we must ever 
be on the alert for tendencies of the pres- 
nt whieh may evolve into principles and 
practices for the future. The channels 
xf distribution are constantly undergo- 
ing some slight modification so that over 
4a period of years agencies are actually 
so altered in character as hardly to be 
identified as of the same foundation as 
their predecessors. A generation ago the 
methods of distribution were quite dif- 
ferent from what they are now, and while 
there are some, even among our own 
ranks, perhaps, who long for the return 
ef those practices, your committee holds 
to the belief that the old system is gone 
for all time, that we must look to new 
methods based on sound economic prin- 
ciples to be evolved from the situation 
onfronting us today. Just what plan we 
shall ultimately work out your committee 
ix not prepared to prophesy at this time, 
but we do wish to bring a few matters 
to vour attention without indorsement or 
recommendation, but upon which we 
earnestly seek full discussion and mature 
deliberation. 

The compensation of wholesale drug- 
sists arises out of the economies effected 
for others. The greater these economies, 
naturally, the greater will be the return. 
There are two factors to which we may 
look now for additional return and it is 
of these that we wish to make some de- 
tailed report. These are:—(1) The shelf 
package; (2) the warehouse package. 
They are so closely related as to really 
constitute one factor; however, we shall 
treat them separately. 


1. The Shelf Package 


Wherever a real economy is effected in 
service we believe this economy should 
yt shared in by the wholesaler and the 
retailer alike. In the past manufactur- 
ers have been inclined to make special 
sub-quality deals on no other basis than 
the mere size of the order, quantity or 
monetary value, never considering whether 
any economy was7 effected thereby. 
Oftentimes these special deals are more 
costly for the jobber than breaking pack- 
ages for small lots, because of additional 
labor, care and time in checking and bill- 
ing, while all the expenses of repacking 
are incurred. If the manufacturer were 
to confine the sub-quantity to a_ single 
package, already counted and checked 
which of itself would be placed on the 
shelf of the stockroom without being 
broken, a genuine economy is effected. 
Of course the “shelf package’’ thus cre- 
ated should be of such value as to con- 
stitute a fair sized order—let us say, 
twenty or twenty-five dollars. It would 
be possible under these conditions to 
market such packages at a lower price 
to the retailer than is possible to do with 


twelfth and quarter dozen or other 
broken lots. Some packing expense, of 
course, would be present, but the check- 
ing and billing would be simplified to a 
large degree. 


2. The Warehouse Package 


Along similar lines to those given with 
respect to the shelf package, we believe 
it possible to economize in handling full 
shipping cases from the warehouse. Here 
no expense of repacking is involved, 
merely addressing and transferring the 
package from the warehouse to the de- 


livery truck. This should be the only 
other sub-quantity of manufacturers be- 
sides the shelf package. All other in- 
termediate quantities should be aban- 
doned as wasteful and expensive to 
handle. 

* - o * > * 


We do not have any conclusive ideas 
on the manner of developing the shelf 
and warehouse package idea, but for the 
purpose of discussion are submitting a 
plan which has been offered to the com- 
mittee, and which is passed on without 
recommendation for consideration. 

It is suggested that manufacturers es- 
tablish long lists, showing the price to the 
consumer. From this list the retailer is 
to be allowed a discount sufficiently large 
to cover his overhead expenses and a 
fair margin of profit. An additional dis- 
count is to be allowed the jobber for his 
services in distributing the goods. Sub- 
quantities shall carry an extra discount 
for the retailer who takes advantage of 
them, the sub-quantities to be limited to 
the shelf package and the warehouse 
package 

By way of example it is proposed that 
the schedule of trade discounts be 30 
per cent. to the retailer, and 20 per cent. 
with 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. for cash 
for the jobber In warehouse packages 
the jobber is to allow 10 per cent. addi- 
tional to the retailer and in shelf pack- 
ages 5 per cent. 

, A concrete example is shown in the 
case of a $1 article :— 
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By this method it is apparent that the 
retailer who is accustomed to buying 
quick turnover goods in broken lots, such 
as twelfth, sixth and quarter dozens, 
would be paying a price commensurate 
with the cost of distributing such quan 
tities. At the same time the buyer of the 
shelf package is enabled to secure his 
goods at a price which is better than the 
retailer's usual request for an $8 whole- 
sale price for a $1 article The very 
large purchaser, whose own overhead ex- 
pense is no doubt greater than that of 
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the smaller store, is taken care of by a 
wider margin of gross profit on warehouse 
packages 

From the wholesaler’s standpoint, he 
is compensated for at the rate of 20 
per cent. gross on small broken lots, a 
commission which is barely enough to 
handle small lot business. This gross 
profit on shelf goods would be 15 per 
eent. and that on warehouse packages 
10 per cent., which would appear to be 
equitable. 

There are some objectionable features 
to the plan, the principal one being that 
it is contrary to the spirit of the whole- 
sale distributor whose slogan is “buy in 
small lots and frequently.” The answer 
to this appears to be in defining what a 
small lot is. The turnover of four times 
a year for one store might constitute 
a sale of only one dozen, while a similar 
rate of turnover for another store would 
mean sales of one gross of the same 
article. 

As for sales of jobbers handling quick 
turnover goods only. buying clubs and 
chain stores, it would appear necessary 
to establish suitable differentials based 
on the kind of service rendered For all 
practical purposes the chain store and 
buying exchange constitute the same kind 
of a distributing agency, and should, if 
sold at all, be compensated accordingly, 
while the trader in quick turnovers, whose 
operations rather impede than facilitate 
distribution, should, if sold at all, be 
handled in a mannér which wouid not 
divert goods from normal channels, and 
compensation should be solely on the 
basis of the kind of service rendered, 
which rarely, if ever, includes credit 
selling or other factors characteristic of 
a service wholesale druggist. 

As stated above, this matter is pre- 
sented without recommendation of any 
kind from this committee, but for the 
purpose of securing discussion and con- 
sideration of an important subject with 
the hope that some definite program may 
be evolved whereby wholesale druggists 
will continue to render an efficient and 
complete service to manufacturers and 
retailers without loss of profit to them- 
selves, 


Discounts 


It is with pleasure that we acknowl- 
edge our gratitude to those manufactur- 
ers who have increased their discounts to 
the wholesaler in recognition of the in- 
creased cost of doing business during the 
past year. Among those who have in- 
creased their commissions in addition to 
the eighty-four manufacturers who took 
similar action last year are the follow- 
ing that have come to our netice:— 

Battle & Co.. Cactus Remedy Co., Cen- 
taur Co., Dionol Co., The; Dois Chemical 
Co., Drucker & Co., A. E.; Emerson Drug 
Co., Faxon & Gallagher Drug Co., Floyd, 
Frank W.; Foley & Co., Frost & Co., 
Chas. E.; Gibson-Snow Co. (Syracuse) ; 
Eastern Drug Co. (Hayden’s Goods); 
Hall & Ruckel ‘(Sozodont); Herpicide 
Co., Bil Co, W. Holmes Chemical 
Co., Hubbard, Son & Co., Charles; Kil- 
mer & Co., Doctor; Lyons & Co., lL. L.; 
Mellen’s Food (o.. Meyer & Co., A. C.; 
National Sales Agency Co., Ozeno (Anti- 
septic); Pinex Co., Piso Co., Pneumo- 
Phthysine Chem. Co., Radway & Co., 
Ranson, Son & Co., D.: Rio Chemical Co., 
Salinos Co.. Smith, Kline & French Co. 
(Hand's Remedies); Stearns’ Electric 
Paste Co., Strong, Cobb & Co.; Webb & 
co., S. C.; Wintergreen Compound Co., 
Zerbst Grippe Capsules, Alkalol Co., Eck- 
man Mfg. Co., Bear Mfg. Co., Capital 
Drug Co., Carbona Products Co.. Chase 
Medicine Co., Dr. A. W.; Fellows Co., 
Gardiner Barado Chemical Co., House 
Brothers & White, W. H. Hill Co., Hix- 
cox Chemical Works, Holmes Frostella 
Co., Lyon Mfg. Co.. Allen S, Olmstead, 
Olive Tablet Co., Peacock Chemical Co., 
Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich.:; F. 
A. Stuart, Marshall, Mich.; O. F. Wood- 
man, Le Roy. N. Y.; S. C. Wills, Le Roy, 
N. Y.; The J. Harrison Whitehurst Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Pharmaceutical Houses 


Bilhuber & Co.. E.; Hoffman-La Roche 
Chemical Works. Highland Chemical Co., 
Merck & Co., Schering & Glatz. 

No new goods have been successfully 
marketed during the past year through 
the wholesale druggist at a lower dis- 
count than 16 2/3 and 2 per cent. This 
indicates an awakened realization on the 
part of manufacturers of the importance 
of the wholesaler distributer and is a trib- 
ute to the service he is performing. 

There are yet a few manufacturers, 
mainly to be found in the sundry lines, 
whose idea of a trade discount is based 
on the fallacy of quantity, rather than 
service. We know of no principle which 
tends toward monopoly so strongly as 
does this one It is apparent that a pol- 
icy providing for “the larger quantity 
purchased the larger the discount” will 
ultimately place the control of the prod- 
ucts so marketed in the hands of a lim- 


‘ited number of distributers who in turn 


would become a menace to the manufac- 
turer and the consumer alike. The pol- 
icy tends to place the smallest burden on 
those who can best afford to pay while 
those least able to pay are charged the 
most. 

As the sundry end of our business has 
assumed such an important place, the 
time seems ripe for a general educational 
programme among manufacturers or 
these goods concerning the true func- 
tions of the service wholesale druggist 
and the compensation he requires for 
the service rendered 


Buying Clubs 


The past year has shown little change 
in the buying club and co-operative sit- 
vation. A few new organizations have 
been established in territory already cov- 
ered by some older institutions of similar 
character, while in other cases the 
younger and less well-organized clubs 
have failed to progress, largely because 
of inability to serve members with their 
needs promptly on account of short stocks 
or because of insufficient capital to carry 
on their business under the present era 
of higher prices 

As in other lines of trade there have 
been organized a number of new houses 
purporting to do a wholesale drug busi- 
ness. Some of these new companies were 
formed by ex-liquor dealers for the main 
purpose of enabling them to sell whisky 
and other intoxicating liquor to the re- 
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Coal Tar Disinfectants 


Phenol Coefficients 2 to 20 


Cresol Compound 
Cresol Compound, U. S. P. 
Cresol, U. S. P. 
Cresylic Acid 97/99% Pate 
Arsenical Cattle Dip 
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For Scientific Laboratories | 




























These sugars are carried in Stock 
by the principal dealers in 
Scientific supplies 


“DIFCO” Sugars represent the result of a long period of ARABINOSE MALTOSE RAFFINOSE 
stitial apie GALACTOSE MANNITE RHAMNOSE 
INVERT SUGAR MANNOSE TREHALOSE 
LEVULOSE MELEZITOSE XYLOSE 
SACCHAROSE 


DEXTROSE and LACTOSE were produced over three 
DEXTROSE is supplied in two forms “Anhy- 
The former is purified to the furthest 


years ago. These will be found to have solubility and clarity together 
with a maximum degree of whiteness and a minimum degree 


of ash and moisture. 
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drous” and “Pure.” 
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degree possible for scientific requirements, while the latter 
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is relatively purified to a standard suitable for medicinal, In their manufacture the utmost care is taken to eliminate a 
dietary, and other commercial uses. any admixture of sugars. To determine this point the polari- : 
scope, bacteriological reactions, and fermentation tests, are t 

employed. a 

To these have been added the following group of sugars n 
or : ; age “DIFCO” products are synonymous with satisfacti Our i 
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rug trade. Houses of this type are 
creditable addition to the drug 
ess aS a whole and the interests of 
pus’ nanufacturers and retailers as well 
both ‘profession of pharmacy were best 
vel by discouraging them 
yy the congested districts quite a num- 
f small wholesale traders in quick 
ber over goods, sold for cash, with no 
ae or other general service, have been 
sales ized. These traders frequently di- 
organ ivailable supplies of much-needed 
vert from regular channels to the detri- 
goor* of both the manufacturer and the 


tail d 
not @ 


ment 
retailer. ‘ 

The wonder to us is that some manu- 
facturers do not recognize the situation 
thus developed by allowing full service 
discounts on purchases by this kind of 
c who does not perform the 


jstributer, J uk 
complete service for which 


js allowed 
New Proprietaries 
Immediately after the Volstead act 
vent into effect, a number of new prepar- 
so offered to the trade. Some 


the discount 


ations were 

ae them had merit, while others were of 
doubtful value, and it is pleasing to re- 
port that none of the latter class have 
made any inroad through legitimate 
channels of trade. These are times 
when we must be ever watchful of new 
preparations, looking carefully into the 
character of the manufacturer, kind of 
business sought, etc., especially with re- 


gard to alcoholic liquid compounds. 


Free Goods 


With a possible 
prices there may be 


decline in market 
some reductions in 
prices of proprietary articles, although 
we do not anticipate anything of this 
kind in the near future. In some Cases 
it is possible that manufacturers will en- 
deavor to take loss in merchandise rather 
than cash, in which event there is some 
danger of a return to the free goods 


evil. This is a matter which should have 
careful consideration so that no addi- 
tional offers of so-called “free’’ mer- 


chandise may be put into effect. 

Concerning this practice, “Standard 
Remedies” printed the following com- 
ments in its June, 1920, issue, and it is 
commended to all manufacturers as 
sound reasoning and good advice: 


Why Free Goods? 


been the 


It has long practice ot 
manufacturers to make deals with trad- 
ers which involved the gift of a certain 
quantity of goods with a bill of a certain 


some 


size, more free goods with a larger bill, 
and so on. 

This practice is not now regarded as 
highly as formerly and many manutac- 
turers are either cutting out the free 
goods entirely or are considering such 


action. The thinking men among the re- 
tail and jobbing trade will welcome an 
entire discontinuance of the practice, and 
manufacturers would, in our judgment. 
be doing themselves a favor if they 


would discontinue it 
The manufacturer is obliged, in the 
long run, to not only sell his goods to 


the retailer, but to the consumer as well. 
He does this either by his advertising, 
or by the effect of past advertising which 
cost him money, time and effort. It costs 


him as much to sell the goods he gave 
the druggist, to the consumer, as it does 
to sell the goods he got paid for. Con- 


sequently his selling cost is higher than 
it should be based upon the amount of 
goods he received payment for—and the 
free goods often turn up in unexpected 
places. They frequently get back to some 
jobber. who takes them off the hands of 





the retailer, and who puts them into 
trade in some other locality. 

The free goods offer may well be 
eliminated. 


Concerning the foregoing article, S. Ko- 
pald, a retail druggist of New York, 
wrote the following letter presenting the 
problem of free goods from the stand- 
point of the retailer :— 

I have read with interest 
torial in the June issue, entitled 
Free Goods?” 

In it you say “that thinking men 
among the jobbing and retail trade will 
welcome an entire discontinuance of this 
practice. etc., etc.” The very great ma- 
jority would, I assure you. Let us see 
to what this practice leads in most in- 
Stances. Beyond the fact, as you state, 
that often these goods, if unsold, revert 
to some jobber who takes them off the 
retailer's hands as a favor, there is an- 
other, much more serious sequel, to this 
practice, 

A retailer is induced to purchase, say, 
10 gross of a certain soap, with a gen- 
erous free goods offer attachment. Nor- 
mally he would never dream of buying 
such a quantity. However, the free goods 
bait does the work. Upon receipt of the 
goods in question the retailer realizes 
that he could not normally move these 
g00ds off his shelves and that he has an 
undue amount of capital tied up in the 
purchase, reducing his chances of a 
healthy turn-over. A council is held and 
lo and behold! Normally, the soap in 
question was sold perhaps at 15c., allow- 
ing an average profit. The large purchase 
was presumably made to increase this 
profit by means of the free goods, but— 
merchandise kept too long becomes a 
liability. 

Therefore in order to move these goods, 
accelerate turn-over and get the capital 
back, the retailer decides to sell them 
at a lower price to stimulate the sale. 

P to this point the situation would 
not be so bad. A small reduction would 
probably accomplish the desired purposes. 
aowever, as a rule, the retailer in ques- 
ion does not stop here. lEither he be- 
comes panic stricken as he contemplates 
the mountain of soap in front of him, or, 


your edi- 
“Why 


e decides to make a “scoop” in the 
neighborhood. 

What is the next step? He loads his 
window with the soap and puts in a 


Screaming card which in blood red letters 
‘nnounces to the world in general and 
48 neighboring retailers in particular :— 


SO-AND-SO SOAP, 9c. A CAKE, 
3 FOR 25c. 
oneith one fell swoop this retailer not 
y Temoves the legitimate, moderate 


= he was making on the 15c. price, 


the profits of his and 


then some more 


Now, let us see further how this prop- 
osition works out. The neighboring re- 
tailers as a rule. view this process with 
apprehension, some with alarm. 

They cannot very well continue selling 
the soap at 15c. when “John Doe” sells 
it at 9c. 

In such cases a 


special purchase, 


number of expedients 
are resorted to. Some are “out of” the 
soap for the length of the crusade. 
Others, in self-defense, recommend other 
kinds very strenuously, occasionally dress- 
ing up their talk with a few vague, per- 
haps uncomplimentary remarks as con- 
cerns the soap in question. The “cutter” 
himself eventually works up a contempt 
for the article as it has brought him no 
profit and a lot of ill will besides. The 
same facts apply to all articles handled. 

Cannot the manufacturers see that this 
plan is eminently unfair to the average 
retailer and that in the long run it proves 
a boomerang to themselves? 


If it were possible for the manufac- 


turers to control the resale prices on their 
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the retailer 


is just as much benefited as 

t.e one making the rules. 
To avoid controversy in case of short- 
age or returns the retailer should keep 


an exact copy of his order. It is difficult 
to make the retailer understand how 
many times he writes on his order a dif- 
ferent item than he intends ordering. 
The rule in business should be that every 
one should bear the cost of his own mis- 
takes. The loss mentioned above is not 
entirely due to loss of the item itself, but 
in the time and expense of making the 
credit or sending new goods to replace it. 


When it comes to errors the sum total 
will probably divide fifty-fifty between the 
jobber and retailer or the manufacturer 
and retailer, but for his own sake the re- 
tailer should have system as proportion- 
ately elaborate for his business as do the 
larger dealers in the trade. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cc. F. MICHAELS, Chairman. 


The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Committee on 
Proprietary Goods. The report is now 


C. F. MICHAELS 





proposition would ap- 
Today, however, 
lot of 


product the whole 
pear in a different light. 
this practice is productive of a 
harm and very little, if any. good. 

Mr. Kopald, we believe, has outlined 
here a prevalent condition, one that has 
caused much loss to retailers in the past 
and which it is hoped will be made less 
frequent as the retailer is brought to 
realize its consequences. There is cer- 
tainly no profit in over-stocking even if 
the goods are obtained for nothing. 


Return Goods 


Wholesale druggists have been able to 
keep return goods down to a minimum 
during the last year, largely because of 
transportation difficulties. The advan- 
tages thus gained should be kept in force 
so that loss due to this wasteful practice 
might be minimized. The following com- 
ments appeared in the editorial columns 
of a drug journal, and they emphasize 
the situation so well as to meet with our 
hearty endorsement :— 


Returning Goods for Credit 


The returning of goods for credit has 
always caused more or less confusion for 
all parties concerned. Of late manufac- 
turers and jobbers, ever on the lookout 
for reducing costs, have tried to enforce 
more strict rules regarding goods re- 
turned for credit and claims for shortage. 

Jobbers and manufacturers seem to 
keep better posted on actual costs of 
doing business than the retailer does, 
mainly beeause they can afford to em- 
ploy expert accountants to furnish the 
information. When a jobber can definite- 
ly figure that he has lost several thou- 
sands of dollars per year in the matter 
of claims for shortage and returns for 
credit, he cannot be expected to continue 
such credits without due restrictions gov- 
erning such returns. 

The best part of jobbers’ and manu- 
facturers’ rules concerning their relation 


and slaughters in addition allwith the retailers is that in most cases 


open for discussion by members on the 
floor. We would like to hear from Mr. 
Morrisson. 


Mr. Morrisson Speaks 


James W. Morrisson :—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen:—Some time ago the President 
asked me to discuss this report. I have 
talked for so many hours, during so many 
years, on this subject, I am pretty well 
talked out, and I think that everybody is 
tired of listening to the discussions. Also 
it seemed to me that perhaps it was 
hardly worth while to again go into an 
extended discussion of this matter. We 
have had it up in our meetings, groups of 
us have discussed it with proprietors, and 





I think we have imposed on the good 
nature of Frank Blair and others of our 
fair-minded, kindly and patient proprie- 
tary friends, and the result of all these 
years of discussion, so far as I can see, 
is practically nil. 

There must be an answer to the prob- 
lem, but we have not found it. It is not 
possible to do justice to this subject 
without talking for hours, and I do not 


want to do that, and I hope if I talk too 


long you will not hesitate to ca!l me 
down. 
In talking to you about it, I am going 


to appear didactic, and I am afraid I am 
going to indulge in generalizations which 
will not be entirely true; but I must nec- 
essarily do so, because there is not time 
in which to qualify the generalizations 


and explain the exceptions to them. My 
feeling about the situation is that you 
cannot intelligently discuss the details 


without laying a sort of groundwork, and 
if you will allow me, I will spend a few 
minutes in doing that. 


Proprietor’s Problems 


I have always felt that the 
among many problems had what you 
might call major problems; the manufac- 
ture of his goods, of course, is one of 
them; promotion, that is advertising and 


proprietor 


25 


general promotional work is certainly 


another, and distribution is certainly an- 
other. IL have put distribution last, and I 
think it really should almost come first. 


I do not know that all of our proprietary 
friends realize that is so. There are 
times when I have doubted that very 
much indeed, 


As to distribution, I think our proprie- 
tary friends and we, too, admit that sat- 
urated retail distribution, and by that I 
mean having the goods in every retail 
store in the country, is a very desirable 
tihng for a national advertiser. That, I 
think, is the thing they aii strive for— 
indeed many of them do not attempt any 
serious promotional work until they have 
come as near to that point as they can 
possibly get. We find more and more the 
proprietor is attempting to get his dis- 
tributional outlet arranged before he 
sp nds any large sums of money on pro- 
moting the sale of his goods, and the 
reason is obvious. 


Wholesale Distribution 


we come to wholesale 
always seemed to 
difference between wholesale and 
retail distribution, that while the pro- 
prietor needed his goods in the hands of 
every retail distributor, that all he needed 
in Wholesale distribution was adequate 
distribution; in other words, if in any par- 
ticular territory, four or five, or any num- 
ber of distributors, are sufficient to carry 
the stock and to furnish a quick source 
of supplying the goods, in order to get the 
stock to the retailer, without undue ex- 
pense of time or frieight, that any distri- 
bution beyond that was, so far as the 
proprietor was concerned, mere sur- 
plusage. 


Now 
It has 
was a 


distribution, 
me that there 


The question then arises, if it does not 
do him any real good, can it in any event 
do him any possible harm, or can it do 
any of his distributors upon whom he re- 
lies any possible harm? 3efore I go any 
further on the question of distribution, 
let me divert for a minute to one or two 
other things I have mentioned, and some 
which I have not mentioned. The proposi- 
tion of finance is one which I did not 
mention. It is one of the problems of the 
proprietor. I think that many of our pro- 
prietary friends fai! to realize the part 
that we call the service wholesaler—and 
that is a term to represent the type of 
wholesaler represented here as distin- 
guished from the peddler, certain types 
of jobber, the co-operative clubs, ete.— 
they fail to realize the fact that what we 
call the service wholesaler of the country 
is rendering a real and essential service 
in the financing of their business—I do 
not mean by that merely discounting the 
bills of the proprietor, but in furnishing 
the money on which the retail drug trade 
of today is conducted, and certainly the 
retail drug trade is essential to the pro- 
prietor for distributive purposes, and 
somebody, under present conditions, has 
to finance the retail drug business, and 
my estimate, based on Mr. Hover’s fig- 
ures, which I think you wil! all admit are 
fairly accurate, is that the wholesale drug 
business done by the service wholesaler 
is something like $400,000,000 per year. 
His estimate is above that. 


Amounts Outstanding 


I think we all know that the 
outstanding on the books of 
druggists range all the way from around 
36 days’ sales to over 40 days, and in 
these times of most excellent credit con- 
ditions 1 think that will be even increased 
to a further extent during the course of 
the next year. Suppose we take, in order 
to get rid of these odd figures, one-tenth 


amounts 
wholesale 


of a year as being the number of days 
outstanding in the form of bills and ac- 
counts receivable; if the sales are over 
$400,000,000, the credit extended by the 


service wholesalers of the country to the 


retail drug trade amounts to over $40,- 
000,000. 
Whether our proprietary friends con- 


sider that a service of distribution, I can- 
not say, but it seems to me they might 
well face the problem of what would hap- 
pen to the retail distributors if there were 
no service wholesalers to extend this 
credit, and if $40,000,000 of credit had to 
be found somewhere else, in financing the 
sale of proprietary articles, because a 
large amount of this $40,000,000 is for the 
purpose of financing the sales of pro- 
prietary articles 

As to the matter of promotion, I do not 
suppose that any of us as service whole- 
salers pretend that we sell proprietary 
articles in the same sense that we sell 
phonographs, for instance, or druggists’ 
sundries, or many other things that we 
handle. We do not, for a good reason— 
we cannot afford to, but we do, neverthe- 
less. do a certain amount of sales work, 
which I think is very often not appre- 
ciated. 

At a time of the year like this, for in- 
stance, when many proprietors have a 
quantity offer of seasonable goods, our 
house sends out our men and presents 
the proposition to the retail druggist and 
tells him that transportation is uncertain 
and the manufacturer’s stock is also un- 
certain, and it is to his advantage to be 
prepared for the demand created by the 
manufacturer’s advertising, and that he 
should protect his stocks of the manu- 
facturer’s goods by purchasing a reason- 
able quantity of them, and that we are 
prepared to take care of him in certain 
cases in the way of credit. I submit that 


that is the real sales service to the pro- 
prietor who is a national advertiser 
Let me get back to the distributive 


problem What is this excess or surplus 
wholesale distribution? Assume that all 
the manufacturer is interested in is suf- 
ficient distribution to supply the demand 
of any retailer who wants his goods, and 
supply it quickly and at a minimum of 
expense of time and freight rate. Cer- 
tainly the retailer and the consumer do 
not buy any more proprietary articles 
because a _ retailer can buy from ten 
wholesalers rather than from five We 
are willing to admit, and I think the pro- 
prietor is. that the sales of proprietary 
articles determined by the merit of 
the preparation and the effectiveness of 
the publicity back of it, not by the fact 
that a retailer can buy in ten places as 
against five places But the effect on the 





are 


wholesaler is twofold; in the first place, 
you have the undoubted fact that if the 
retailer does not buy more because tho 


wholesale distributors are multiplied, and 
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CHART I 


This chart represents proprietaries, city; number of orders for each 


quantity in each price class. 


First bar in each class represents 1-12 dozen; 


second bar, !-6 dozen; third bar, %4 dozen; fourth bar, 1-3 dozen; fifth bar, 


¥4 dozen; sixth bar, between ' and | dozen; seventh bar, | dozen; eighth bar, 


more than one dozen. 


he buys from more wholesalers, the 
amount he buys from any one whole- 
saler must be less, because if a man has 
a sale for two dozen of a preparation in 
a month, and he formerly bought the 
two dozen from one distributor, and he 
splits his business among five distrib- 
utors, certainly any one distributor does 
not get as much as in the case when one 
distributor got the order for the original 
two dozen. 


A Further Angle 


There is a further angle to this mat- 
ter, and that is the matter of price cut- 
ting at wholesale. It is an unfortunate 
fact that this excess distribution is very 
largely due to the fact that the distrib- 
utors of the co-operative type, etc., get 
their business largely on a cut price basis. 
The service wholesalers are then faced 
with one of two alternatives, either to 
meet the cut price on the article or to 
lose the sale. I do not want to go into 
that whole matter of peddler-broker, so- 
called co-operative situation, because it is 
an interminable subject, and because f 
think perhaps we all have our prejudices, 
and it may be that there might be some 
expressions here that we might regret, 
and if I may be allowed to say so. Mr. 
President, I hope in the discussion that 
will follow we may avoid as far as pos- 
sible spending « lot of time on that, be- 
cause it might lead to unfortunate re- 
sults, which 1 do not think would do the 
least bit of good. That is a personal 
opinion, of course. 

There you have the two angles of this 
excess distribution, in the first place the 
demoralization of the proprietor’s price to 
the retailers, and in the second place the 
great increase of subdivisional quantities, 
and by that I mean one-twelfth, one- 
sixth and one-fourth dozen quantities 
which the wholesaler sells. There is one 
other little angle which I think the pro- 
prietor does not quite appreciate also. 
and that is that many proprietors have 
a quantity discount, five per cent. per- 
haps, or ten per cent. perhaps. I suppose 
the reason for the quantity discount is 
partly to encourage the retailer to buy a 


reasonable quantity of goods, in order 
that he may not be without stock, and in 
order that he may have enough of the 
goods on hand so that he may be moved 
to make a window display and give the 
merchandise the general publicity that 
will actually create sales to the consumer. 
Did it ever occur to the proprietor that 
when he builds up a wholesale distribu- 
tive organization that will give five, 
eight and ten per cent. on a small quan- 
tity, that by that very fact he discour- 
uges the retailers from buying a quan- 
tity that is perhaps a little more than 
he needs, on which the discount is no 
greater. That is just one of the inci- 
dental effects of the policy. Sometimes 
the incidental and unexpected effects of 
a policy are rather significant. 


Subject of Quantity Orders 


We have been investigating this subject 
of small quantity orders for several 


years and have gone into the matter 
rather thoroughly and have gotten to- 
gether a lot of statistics in our own or- 


ganization and prepared several charts. 
purely for our own use, and I have been 
asked by several wholesale druggists to 
bring these charts to show the picture 
of what proprietary distribution may be- 
come in a city like Chicago, where we 
have this outside distribution in the most 
aggravated form. Let me say, also, that 
some of these charts are based on figures 
nearly two years old, involving about 
one hundred and fifty thousand proprie- 
tary packages, but we have recently con- 
ducted a similar investigation, just com- 
pleted last week, involving two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand packages, and 
it produces almost identical results, when 
you make due allowance for the fact 
that this is the fall of the year, and we 
have been making special drives on quan- 
tity offers. 

This is a chart (displaying chart No. 1) 
representing the number of orders of dif- 
ferent sub-divisions of 10-cent aricles, 25- 
cent articles, 50-cent, 75-cent and $1.00 ar- 
ticles. The first column in this diagram 
represents the number of orders for 1/12 


CHART II 


This chart represents number of country orders of proprietaries with the 
¢ bar classification from 1-12 to more than one dozen. 
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CHART III 


This chart represents proprietaries, city; the per cent. orders for various 


quantities to total orders of the same price class. 
100 per cent. of orders for the price class. 


The whole bar is 


The last white section represents 


orders for more than | dozen; the next colored section represents | dozen; the 


next white section represents 


dozen. 


line shows how 1-12 dozens increase as the price increases. 


‘4 dozen; the next colored section represents 14 
dozen; the small white section represents |-6 dozen; the next colored section, 14 
The length of each section indicates per cent. to the total. 


/2 


The dotted 
The solid line shows 


how 14 dozens and less increase as the price increases. 


dozen—the number of times we billed the 
1/12 dozen quantity on an order The 
next column represents the 1/6 dozen, the 
next the 1/4 dozen. the next the 1 3. and 
the next the half dozen and the next the 
dozen, ete. Is a chart for our business 
in Chicago. 

Here is another chart (chart No. 2) rep- 
resenting our business outside of Chicago. 
Taking the 25-cent article as a type, you 
will notice the number of items specified 
in 1/4 dozen was the largest number of 
items we had. It worked on down to 
dozens. You will notice that the column 
for 1/4 dozen is normally greater in pro- 


JO cent 
ax Y2 


2ZScent * 


SOcent coe 


portion to the other sales than the same 
column in the city sales, and there is a 
good reason for that, there is more of 
the excessive competition in the city, and, 
of course, there is a little easier access 
to the goods. Take the case of the 50-cent 
article, and vou will find the 1/12, the 1/6 
and even the 1,4 dozen orders going down. 
Go to the $1 preparations and you will 
find in the country the 1/12 in the largest 
column, then next the 1/6 and next the 
1/4, and the dozens are relatively very 
small. On the city, you will notice that 
in each case the sub-divisions of smaller 
quantities are greater than they are rela- 
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CHART IV 


This chart represents proprietaries—country. 


Per cent. orders for various 


quantities to total orders of the same price class. The description of sub-division 
of this chart is the same as description of Chart III. 
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CHART V 


This chart represents proprietaries—per cent. packages each quantity to 
total packages; classified—city, country; and city and country—all price 


classes com ined. 


tively in the country, so that when you 
come to a $1 article, for instance, that 
column represents 1/12 dozen, this 1/6, 
this 1/4, and so on, and the width of the 
ruling pen line down there is so narrow, 

of the dozen sale items, that 


ae hardly see it. In the case of 
‘A country sales, the line was wider, but 
still very small. 


That is not an entire classification of 


dozen of all the different price classific- 
tions combined of the 1/6, 1/4 and halves 


classified, and this is city and country 
combined (referring to diagram) and 
you will note how the 1/6, 1/12 and 


1/4 sub-divisions go away out on this chart 
and what a large proportion they are of 
the total number of packages and the 
total amount of dollars involved. 

There are two other charts which will 
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CHART VI 















to total value of all quantities; 
ountry—all price classes combined. 


he Case, because it represents a number 
f items, and I have a chart or two here, 
hich will present that thing in a little 
ifferent form. Mr. Morrison then showed 
our additional charts numbered respec- 
vely. 3, 4, 5 and 6, and these charts are 
produced here. 


When I stow one of these charts with 
nm entry or a statement that it repre- 
nts a dozen, it really means 12 pack- 
ges, and when I say 1/12 dozen it means 
he package, so the relative size of the 
blumn is not a fair statement of the 
imber of packages sold in the various 
ib-divisions. This chart, however, repre- 
mts a perecntage of the number of 
tkages in each one of these classifica- 
ons to a total number of packages repre- 
mted by the investigation. 


Assuming that this bar is one hundred 
er cent. of the total number of pack- 


es found in the investigation, then 
{ small column is the 1/12 packages 


ntained in the total number. The lighter 
lored column is the 1/6, this dark por- 
bn the 1/4, and these the dozens, and 
hese the more than dozens in the city 
es. These are the country and these 
the city. (Referring to the diagram). 
ou can get from this a picture of what 
distribution of the proprietary articles 
ody a house like ours in a city like 


Not the Complete Story 


rat is not the complete story if you 
rt th ut sales, so I have had them con- 
44 ne packages into dollars, ten per 
a tee packages in certain sub-divi- 
hac happens to be a twenty-five 
ane age, does not represent the same 
r of dollars as the ten per cent., if 
yer to be a $1 preparation, but the 
aa is four times a great. ‘This is ar- 
h Dy by taking the actual number of 
the tte Price classifications and each 
mVertige divisional classifications and 
Drds hg it into dollar values. In other 
: aoe take the number of ten per 
theeerations and approximately di- 
etly = by ten, although that is not 
: rue, and then you take the fifty 
0, and erations and divide them by 
ns sau tee case of the dollar prepara- 
war Jeave them as they stand. In 
ue Y you arrive at the relative dollar 


is chart re 
Fe you have 


n 


Presents dollar values, and 
doliar values of the 1/12 


This chart represents proprietaries—per cent., dollar value sales of each 


classified—city, country, and city and 


show that as to packages a little plainer. 
This is a percentage chart for the first 
charts here involving the number of pack- 
ages in different sub-divisions, and I put 
a heavy line on it to represent the pro- 
portion of 1/12, 1/6 and 1/4 dozens, and 
you will notice how the heavy line climbs 
as the dollar value of the preparation 
increases, that being the country and this 
being the city (pointing to diagram). 

The only reason for these charts, aside 
from our own use of them, is to try to 
give you a graphic picture of what the 
distribution of proprietary articles means 
in our kind of a city. The signficance 
of that thing is not academic, it is very 
practical, because I think we all know 
that is costs more per hundred dollars 
of sales to sell 1/4 dozens than it does 
shipping cases. 

We conducted another investigation on 
that line. With us there are about seven 
operations that have to be performed 
on an individual item—scanning, by which 
we mean examining the order to see 
whether the order is properly written, 
and specific, because many retailers, even 
some salesmen, in our house at least, 
fail to say just exactly what they want, 
they sometimes forget that there is a 
large, a medium, and a small sized, and 
forget that there are preparations whose 
names are spelled nearly alike, and we 
have to have somebody go over these 
orders. Then it goes to the stock floor, 
and has to be picked up, double checked, 
packed, and then it goes back to the 
office and has to be priced, extended and 
billed. Taking just these seven opera- 
tions, in our house they are performed by 
different people, in some houses they are 
performed by the same men, but that 
does not make any difference, it takes 
somebody’s time to do it and you have to 
pay for it. 


Items and Wages 


We took the total number of items that 
went through our house in a certain pe- 
riod and took the total wages for all 
the people involved in those seven op- 
erations for the same period. We di- 
vided the total wages charged by the 
total number of items and arrived at an 
average charge per item for doing these 
operations. I do not pretend that that 


amount is accurate to a tenth of a mill, 
because 
cisely 


not 
as 


items do 
same work 


some 
the 


involve pre- 
other items, 
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but on approximately a half million dol- 
lars of business, which went through the 
house during that period, these extra 
items do not cut any figure at all, and 
they found that the cost of these seven 
operations per item was 4.29. The total 
cost in dollars involved in these seven op- 
erations, as I remember it, was either 
1/8 or 1/9 of our total expense account 
for that period. 

Suppose you take a preparation selling 
at $2.40 and assume that you are filling 
an order for one-twelfth dozen, which is 
a twenty-cent sale, and then let us for a 
moment, assuming the millennium, that 
the proprietor is giving us 20 per cent. 
discount, you will have a gross profit of 
four cents, and your gross profit is ab- 
sorbed, and a little more, by seven opera- 
tions, and you have about eight times that 
much additional expense as the net loss 
on the operation. 

You can easily figure out in your own 
minds what will happen if you sell the 
quarter dozen, and your net gross profit 
is sixteen cents, and you have twelve 
cents to take care of eight times four: so 
| maintain that one-twelfth, one-sixth 
and one-fourth are not profitable busi- 
ness for wholesale druggists, and my 
charts, unfortunately, show that the ma- 
jority of our business is in these classifi- 
cations. 

Of course, we are 
talking about these things unless there 
is a remedy. I do not know what the 
remedy is, and it is for that reason that 
| made up my mind last night I would 
say anything at all. I was very much in- 
terested in that very able report that Mr. 
Michaels presented. It was clear and 
logical, and I do not think the doctrine 
can be questioned. I was interested, too, 
in a sort of tentative suggestions of a 
possible remedy for our’ conditions; 
whether this is it or not, I do not know. 


not interested in 


There is one minor criticism I would 
like to make of it, and that is, while 
there was no recommendation that we 


adopt these figures of 30, 20 and 10 per 
cent., in fact, the Chairman specifically 
said, [ think, he did not recommend it, 
sfill | think it would be a mistake and 
an injustice to attempt to go on that 
basis, for the reason that the retailer is 
in certain cases, and think he is in other 
cases, making a profit of 33% per cent. 
on proprietary articles, and I think it 
would be unwise and unjust for our As- 
sociation to recommend that he be put 
on a 30 per cent. basis in view of his 
known difficulties. 


I had in mind a proposition on this sub- 
ject, but do not know whether it is wise 
to offer it; but it is based on the theory 
that the sub-divisional business was un- 
profitable, that full package business or 
even shelf package business at a certain 
discount from full price is more profitable 
to the wholesale druggist than sub-divi- 
sional business at a full price. The whole 
thing comes down, not to the value of the 
sale, but the question of how much does 
it cost to handle that particular business 
and that, from the wholesaler’s stand- 
point, to my mind, is a serious objection 
to the proprietary quantities that are 
based on the dollar value; the man who 
has the $24 quantity or the $12 quantity, 
where you go to a shelf and pack up one- 
sixth, one-twelfth or one-fourth, or some- 
thing else, and when you have got 
through you have done as much work, 
and that is what costs, to make up these 
small quantities, as if they went out in 
the ordinary way to several customers, 
and that is why 1 say the quantity, based 
on merely dollar values, unless it repre- 
sents an actual saving in labor, does not 
justify the giving of a discount by the 
wholesaler; but I do feel that where the 
wholesaler does save any expense that he 
can well afford to pass on that saving to 
his retail customer. Now, I know that is 
heresy, and many of my good friends in 
the Association disagree with me on that 
point. They are men whose judgment I 
respect very much, and it really makes 
ine think the figures must be wrong, and 
they must be right, even though the fig- 
ures are against them. 


Some Good Arguments 


Their opposition is based on some 
pretty good arguments, too. One is that 
there is no point in making a quantity 
proposition to the retail druggist because 
he cannot handle the quantity proposi- 
tion, and that for two reasons; one is, 
that he does not have the sale that will 
vive him the proper turnover if he buys 
a quantity, and the second is that the 
credit condition of the retail trade of the 
country has shown, by Mr. Hover’s in- 
vestigation, and the fact that the whole- 
saler is already furnishing over $40,000,000 
to the retailer, that it does not warrant 


the retailer buying the quantity, and if 
he did buy it he would load the whole- 
saler with that much additional credit 


extension. 

There is a jot to tnese arguments. My 
reply is not very strong, but I think this 
might be said, perhaps, and that is that 
the way the retail druggist buys today, 
and the way in which he is solicited to 
buy today, inevitably results in splitting 
up even a mohth’s purchases, or even two 
weeks’ purchases, among a great many 
people. But suppose, instead of buying 
from your salesman today one-sixth 
dozen and from another salesman one- 
sixth dozen a few days after and some- 
body’s else salesman a few days after 
another one-sixth dozen; suppose he con- 
centrated and bought one dozen from 
your man today and passed your man the 
next time on those goods, and gave him 
an order for a dozen of something else, 
and the next man came along and he 
passed him on those articles and give him 
an order for a dozen of something else. 
In the long run each one of the salesmen 
would do the same amount of business as 
before, and if the quantity was not too 
great it would be purchased by the re- 
tailer in such a limited time that the ef- 
fect on the amount of credit he needed 
would be small indeed. I do not know 
whether that appeals to you as a good 
answer or not. 

One other argument, and the one that 
has kept our house from doing this thing, 
which I have believed in for about two 
years past, is the argument that if any 
wholesale house starts to do that thing 
it will result in utter demoralization of 
the whole drug trade, and it is the fact 
that some of our friends in the drug trade 
felt that way about it, and that fact 
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alone has kept me from doing the thing 
which | believe is the right thing to do. 

| realiy do not believe that is anything 
in that argument. The manufacturer has 
quantities and we sell goods on thes 
terms, and it does not produce demorali- 
zation. You have countiess items in your 
price list that you sell where you have a 
schedule of certain prices for certain 
quantities of the article, and another 
price for lesser quantities, and it has not 
produced demoralization in our territory, 
at least, and if this thing could be 
brought about in such a way that the 
wholesale drug trade of the country could 
realize that if this thing was done, not 
for the purpose of taking business from 
our competitor friends in the wholesale 
drug trade, but for the purpose of appor- 
tioning the burden of distribution and the 
expense of distribution to the quantities 
and articies to which it applies, and that 


this could be once established, I do not 
see why there should be any more de- 
moralization as the result of that prac- 
tice than on those schedules and manu- 
facturers’ quantities which we all now 
have. I| have already talked too long. 
Thank you, Mr. President. 


The President :—-We would like to hear 
from Mr. Blair on this subject. 


F. A. BLAIR’S REMARKS 


Frank A. Blair:—There is nothing that 
I can add to what Mr. Morrison has so 
ably and thoroughly put before you. As 
Mr. Morrison has said he has discussed 
this matter from time to time for a great 
many years, and I cannot find any fault 
with any of Mr. Morrison’s facts, figures 
or statistics. Mr. Morrison does not lie, 
and the figures do not lie, but as has been 
intimated, there seems to be some diffi- 
culty somewhere and we can scarcely 
make the conclusions agree with the 
situation. 

I am very young in this business com- 
pared with some of you gentlemen. I 
have been in the business a little less 
than 23 years. I see before me the faces 
of a large number of gentlemen whom I 
have seen at almost every gathering of 
this organization which I have attended, 
and I see a great many more faces of men 
who are present at similar organizations 
which I have attended during that period 
of time, and whom I have seen on other 
occasions. We have sold you gentlemen 
from our house during that 23 years, and 
our books show that we have charged off 
losses during that time for goods sold to 
this class of distributers, iess than $500, 
I think it is a little over $400. If the 
conclusion is that you gentlemen are 
losing money on all the business you do, 


I should think some of you would go 
broke once in a while. 
Mr. Morrison:—We lose on part and 


make our profit on the rest. 

Mr. Blair :—Yet a man who distributes 
only proprietaries is given a discount, 
which the service jobber does not seem 
afraid to give, and it seems to me that 
the feeling expressed here from year to 
year of what is going to happen to our 
distributers does not materialize. 

I would take Mr. Morrisson’s summary 
of the position of the problems with which 
the manufacturer is confronted. The first 
problem is to have the commodity. That 
is the very first problem—the elements 
for manufacture. The second is, un- 
doubtedly, and cannot be questioned, dis- 
tribution and_ sales. Manufacturing is 
perhaps third and fourth. If you sell a 
man an article for me, I will manufacture 
it, whatever the article may be. 

The discussions here at these meetings 
always interest me and must interest all 
manufacturers. I did not expect to be 
asked to take any part in it, because 
there was not a question raised that re- 
quires an answer from the manufacturer. 
Mr. Morrison’s facts are unanswerable. 
They are the conditions which he has 
found in the business, and the only ans- 
wer, it seems to mé, is—if this matter 
of distribution as being pursued today 
is a improper method of distribution it 
will cease. It cannot continue under 
those circumstances, but it is continuing, 
and therefore I think it is probably the 
best method of distribution which we are 
going to get at this time. 

The President :—We would like to hear 
from Mr. Moxley in this discussior 


MR. MOXLEY SPEAKS 


G. Barret Moxley :—Mr. President and 
gentlemen:—I listened with a great deal 
of interest to this very able report and to 
the discussion by Mr. Morrison, and it 
is hardly possible for me to add any 
thought of value, except perhaps a con- 
firmation of Mr. Morrison's figures which 
T had prepared for presentation along 
with other figures to our Board of Control. 

Wih a remarkable volume of general 
business existing a few months ago. 
was under the impression that our unit 
of sale of proprietaries had greatly in- 
creased in comparison with unit of sales 
shown in Mr. Hover’s report of 1914, 
and in an effort to prove that, I had an 
analysis made of our sales in the pro- 
prietary line on a few day’s business, and 
was considerably surprised to find that 
our percentage of sales in quarter dozen 
lots, are less, as shown against our entire 
sales in the proprietary department, 
figured 71.55%, with an average exten- 
sion value per line for the entire sales of 
proprietary department of only $1.85. 

A further analysis of our cost per line 
on above cost handling for the seven 
operations referred to by Mr. Morrison, 
show a fraction over four cents per line. 
In this I was somewhat disappointed as 
I had rather flattered myself that in our 
smaller community, this labor cost might 


be somewhat less, but you will note it 
quite approaches his figure of 4.29 per 
line. 


From the above analysis and other in- 
vestigations, detail of which I will not 
bore you with here, I became absolutely 
convinced that every time we handle a 
line of business extending less than one 
dollar, we lose money. 


Cost of Packing 


Just by way of passing, gen en, it 


might interest you to know that an an- 
alysis of our packing expense showed a 
cost of packer, boxes and excelsior for 
the merchandise packed in boxes. of 
2.37%. 

This. mind you was ar ease from 
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one per cent. in 1912, and 


eight-tenths ol 


the packe! 
of analysis of 


its cause is not only found in the ad- 
yance of excelsior of 140% and boxes 170 
odd “%e, ana packer of 90 odd per cent., 
put to shorter hours and less effic.ency 


approximately $130,- 


An 

900.00 in proprietary sales showed the 
relative percentage of sales at full list 
and carrying sub-quantity prices, as fol- 
jows :-—7 14% at full lists; 14.16 at 5% 
discount; 11.70% at 10% or better, Ap- 
plying this percentage of sub-quantity 
saies to Our “ross profit in proprietaries, 


when bought, to yield a gross 
E they actually produce 
16°,, they actually produce 
the cash discount we 


we find that 
rofit of lw%« 
13.12% Bross ; 
14.12% gross, ess 
give. 
We 
that 
jarger unit 
ready tO Say 


from above the 
effort should be 
sales. and while I am not yet 
that we would give a dis- 
count on full packages, I certainly agree 
that shipping cases of reasonable units 
do present substantial economies, and our 


analysis 
made on 


conclude 
a greate! 


sub-quantity prices should as far as pos- 
gible be made to apply on multiples 
thereof. 

We, of surse, must recognize, as 
Frank Blair lias said, that complete dis- 
tribution in small units sales is wholly 
essential ts the proprietor and in any 


plans we make we must not fail our loyal 


proprietary friends in the complete ser- 
vice that is necessary to them, and let 
me say here, Mr. President and gentle- 


men, that I appreciate to the fullest the 
fine spirit of friendly co-operation and as- 


sistance We have met in the past two 
years by the vast majority of the pro 
prietors and pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers. 


The Presiden 
Whittlesey ? 


Mr. Whittlesey’s Statement 


Cc. E. Whittlesey :—I think the question 
which is before us should be considered 
carefully. in the last year or two a lot 
of things have come up, and among these 
is the fact that many commodities have 
been rushed on to the market in a good 
deal of a hurry, and you will find a lot 
of inferior packages on _ your shelves, 
many of ther heing nothing more than 


FOURTH 


Tuesday Afternoon, Oct. 26, 1920 


called the 


t:—May we hear from Mr. 


President Bradley meeting 


to order at 2:30 o'clock. 
The President:—The first business is 
the reading of the minutes of the third 


session. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the 
minutes of the third session. which were 
approved. 


D: A. Extra 





an onion skin paper around a thin box. 
That is somewhat apart from the main 
discussion now before us, but it is a 
question that comes up under the con- 
sideration of proprietary goods. I think 
it is time for the buyers to inquire of 
the representative of the manufacturer 
How are your goods packeu / “und save 
it definitely understood we cannot take 
goods into stock which are packed so 
tiat the subdaivVieiOls aie wioot sure tuo 
be broken before they get to our cus- 
tomers. 

The President:—Is there any further 
discussion? 

John W. Durr:—-May I ask Mr. Mor- 
risson if Mr. Moxley's figures which he 








submitted as to the cost of an article 
that paid 13.15 and 10.15 are given as 
a sample profit or something that is oc 
curring generally? IL would like to ask 
Mr. Morison, ti ne Can atiswer wie que. 
tion in Mr. Moxley’s absence whether in 





the figures which Mr. Moxley 
lo Lite 105568 Susutitied in 
the actual loss, or whether 
overhead expenses has been 
these figures. 

Mr. Morrisson:—-I um not 
answering that question. I have not 
had an opportunity to talk to Mr. Mox 
ley about his figures. In my own figures 
profits had nothing to do with overhead 


gave us as 
OuUSIIiess, Luat is 
the actual 
added to 





capable of 


or anytning else, and certainly did not 
include things Mr. Durr spoke of. 

The President:—Is there any further 
discussion on this report. If not, what 
action shall we take regarding the re- 
port? 

Mr. Gibson:—I move that the report 


be received 
Control. 


and referred to the Board of 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 


The President:—We will now have the 
report of the Special Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine, F. C. Groover, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Chairman. 

Mr. Groover presented the report :— 

‘The resident -—entiemen, you neard 
this report. What action shall we take 
on it? 


Adam Pfromm :—I move that report be 
received and referred to Board of Con- 
trol. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President:—Is there any further 
business any member desires to bring 
before the meeting? If not meeting will 
stand adjourned until 2:30 o’elock this 
afternoon 


SESSION 


The President:—The next business is 
the report of the National Councillor to 
the Chamber of Commerce, . S. A., Mr. 
Edgar D. Taylor, of Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Taylor was called away for a short time 
and in his absence the report will be 
read by the Assistant Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury 
t.e report. 


read 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF UW. S. 
MEETING SUBJECT OF REPORT 





National Councillor 


Represented Association 





the Annual 


at 


Meeting of the Chamber 


To the Members of the National 
sale Druggists’ Association :— 

In submitting my report as your Na- 
tional Councillor representing our associa- 
tion in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, I do not think 


W hole- 


there will be any use of my submitting a 
long report. The work of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States is so 


well known to every member of our asso- 
ciation that «a long report would only be 
repeating what they all know. 

The eighth annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber was held at Atlantic City, N. J., April 
27, 28 and 29, 1920. We had a large at- 


tendance of representative business men 
from every section of the United States. 
There were about 3,000 or 3,500 present. 


At the first meeting of the National Coun 


cillors, April 29, at 10:00 a. m., about 350 
were present We had two sessions that 
day, and reports and recommendations 


from the Board of Directors were present 
ed to the National Councillors, and af.er 
full discussion the reports and recommen- 
dations were adopted with a few amend- 
ents proposed by the National Councel- 
ors 

\ nominating committee was appointed 
to select directors for the next year, one 
ha f of the present board holding over for 
another year The se lection of the direc 
tors Was very harmonious. The commit- 
lee was divided into two groups and made 
ie selection from certain sections cf the 
nited States for each group. In 
ing directors efforts are always made to 
Mave representatives from as many 
a of the country as possible. The 
ew by each group were the nominees 
ates elected. I had the pleasure of 
no the nominating committe: 
Set an member of the Board of Direc 
work ne hamber is a position of hard 
sider the requires much attention to con 
a a many problems that the board 
sillors _Dass upon. fhe National Coun 
Board on advisory committee of the 
importar _virectors, and all problems of 
ouncillors are referred to the National 

Presiden for their approval. 
and a Homer L. Ferguson presided 
a8 Well re admirable address, one that 
He referr received by everyone present 
“ith a to many problems to deal 
eae Bees International Trade Con 
oads, renal Commerce, Rail- 
Business Ma ation, the Responsibility of 
ional Rel: ao Merchant Marine, Interna- 
“ost af . ‘ons, Education and the High 
Taxes, th waiving, Increased Production, 
ional’ Char Farmers Problem, the Na- 
fork it nber’s growth and the useful 

s doing, and many other mat- 


*Ts that ars — & 
« « very i »orte > : 
ess man y important to the busi 


The Chamber is 
ach year, and in 
ator benefit to 


select 





sec 


se- 





_ continuing to grow 
its growth becomes a 
all lines of business. 





® had thr i P 
bs é ree meetings Tuesday 
ednesday ;« Po t aan 
ttanaen and Thursday. A!l were well 
ed by the representatives 





M } present 
" H. H. Robinson was with your 


National Counci lor at aii the meetings of 
the Chamber. Mr. Walter Smith could 
not be present on account of business en- 
gagements, 

No one 
Chamber 





can attend the meetings of the 
without becoming invecested in 


the work the Chamber is doing. ‘The re- 
ports of all committees were interesting 
and should accomplish much good. 


The Chamber is looking forward to the 





C. H. WATERBURY 
Assistant Secretary N. W. D. A. 








time when it will have its own buildings 
to hold its meetings in the City of Wash 
ington, D. C When this building is com 


pleted it will be a monument to the mem 
bers who have worked hard to accomplish 
much good 


The Chamber is looking forward to the 


time when it will have its own buildings 
to hold its meetings in the City of Wash- 
ington, Lb. C When this building is com 


pleted it will be a monument to the mem 
bers who have worked hard to accomplish 
this great work, and there will be a home 


for every department of the Chamber's 
work 
I am filing with my report an account 


of the eighth annual meeting 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Of all the referenda that the 
has sent out to its members, 

tional Councillor’s vote has been 
majority | have had the pleasure of at- 
tending all the meetings of the Chamber, 
“unnual and called, with exception of one, 


Chamber 
your Na- 
with the 





since our Association joined the Cham- 
ber, and it is with much pleasure that | 
recommend that we continue our mem 
bership, and that our Association render 
the Chamber every assistance we can in 
carrying on the grand work that it is 
aome 


I wish to return to President Bradley 
my sincere thanks for reappointing me as 
vational Councillor to represent our Asso 








3| 


ciation I have endeavored to discharge 


my duties to the best of my ability. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Is. D. Taylor, 
National Councillor. 
The President:—Gentlemen, what ac- 
tion do you wish to take on the report? 


Ludwig Schiff :—1 move that the report 
be received and referred to the Board of 
Control (Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President :—The next order of busi- 
ness is the report of the Committee on 
Credits and Collections, Mr. W. A. Hover, 
Denver, Chairman. 

Mr. Hover presented the report :— 


COLLECTION AND CREDIT PROBLEMS 
ALWAYS UP FOR TRADE’S ATTENTION 





Committee on Credits and Collections Makes Most Comprehensive 
Report 


Members of 
sale Drugegists’ 
The last five-year 
epochal in character, 
enal changes in basic conditions, politi- 
cal, social, religious, moral, business and 
industrial Changes in character that 
will have to be reckoned with in any 
estimate of what the future may bring 
forth. 


As business men, we 
way deeply concerned in the _ radical 
changes that have taken place in the 
business and industrial situation. The 
great increase in wages, coupled with a 
decrease in production, does not augur 
well for any permanent or material re- 
duction in prices of commodities as a 
whole, in the very near future. Price re- 
ductions that have taken place, in some 
lines, during the past few weeks, should 
not be interpreted to mean that the bot- 
tom is falling out, or that we are speed- 
ily returning to a pre-war, basis. 

A realization on the part of some man- 
ufacturers t' at excessive jiofits will no 
longer be tolerated by the buying public; 
accumulation of merchandise stocks re- 
sulting from a refusal on tne part of the 
consumer to pay the price. but to go 
without necessary replacements and sup- 
plies, have together contributed to some 
readjustments and price reductions. 

The fact, however, remains that for a 
period of five years the nations of the 
world created but to destroy. There has 


the National 
Association : 


period has been 
a period of phenom- 


Whole- 


To the 


are in a material 


been no accumulation of surplus or ma- 
terial wealth in the aggregate during 
that period. Before permanently lower 
levels may be established the peoples of 
the world must get down to work in- 
stead of continuing the process of de- 
stroying life and property; and in no 





event will former low levels be possible 
in the future. 

Living conditions have 
changed; the comparative 
pre-war days will never 


The cost of production 


permanently 
low wage of 
again prevail. 
has permanently 





increased, and future prices will depend 
—as has been the case from time imme- 
morial—upon the unchangeable law of 
supply and demand. 

This does not mean, however, that we 
can safely rest in fancied security and 
remain blind to the situation. On _ the 
contrary, there never was a period in 


the history of industrial or business ac- 
tivity when the necessity of a careful re- 
view of underlying facts and conditions 
was more necessary than the present 
and this, gentlemen, is the purpose of 
this report, in so far as your chairman 
is able to present it. 

Generally speaking, business condi- 
tions, so far as volume is concerned, are 
good; but conditions under which busi- 
ness is conducted, are, as you know, far 
from satisfactory. Localities, owever, 
report some variation from the above 
general statement of satisfactory volume. 
Unsettled industrial conditions, local 
strikes, unfavorable crop reports in a few 
sections, some disappointments in returns 
received by producers in other sections, 
and. in some parts of the West, the ab- 
sence of a wool market, have had an ad- 
verse effect during the past 90 days upon 
volume, and have further resulted in a 
material slowing down of collections 


Terms of Sale and Cash Discounts 


Generally recognized terms of sale are 


being well maintained, with the excep- 
tion of one territorial section. It is a 
matter of deep regret to report that in 
this section there is a marked tendency 


to deviate from generally recognized 


terms of 30 days net or 1 per cent. cash 
10 days. 

In territory south of the Ohio River 
and extending as far west as Texas, the 
practice of allowing a 2 per cent. cash 


great danger of 
condition is. of 
houses en- 
line and 
counter 


discount seems to be in 
becoming general. This 
course, very disturbing to 
gaged in business on the border 
results in continuous charges and 
charges of discount irregularities Space 
will not permit an extended argument on 
this question. which apparently is lirgely 
influenced by competition outside of the 
drug trade. 

In this connection, you will doubtless 
be pleased to know that the present day 
attitude of two of the leading stationery 


and holiday goods houses is favorable to 
credit reform, insofar as credit terms and 
discounts are concerned The book de- 


partments of both houses referred to are 


now on a 30-day net basis, no cash dis 
count, and their druggists’ sundry de 
partments on a 2 per cent. cash 10-day 
basis, instead of 6 per cent. as hereto 
fore. These changes are in the right di 
rection, and in the judgment of your 


as the result of personal in 
further modifications of even 
their present terms are not impossible 

It is the opinion of your committee 
in as much as the majority of the whole- 


chairman 
terview 


sale drug trade in Southern territory 
favor a_ strict adherence to their pub- 
lished terms of 30 days net or 1 per 
cent. discount in 10 days, that an imme 
diate and well directed effort should be 
made to bring about a general recogni- 
tion of terms entirely consistent with 
economie requirements and good busi 


practice 


consideration of this 
should be given to 
er percentage distribution of 
articles and fixed priced goods through- 
out the South, than is the case in North- 
ern sections Whereas in Northern, 1 
per cent. territory, the percentage ales 
of proprietary articles is 451) per cent, 
and of fixed priced goods, non-proprie- 
tary in character, 12 per cent.. making a 
total of 63 per cent.; in the Southern 
States the distribution is 56.4 per cent. 
and 15.5 per cent. respectively, cr a total 
of 72 per cent. 

In as much as the cost or distribution, 
based upon volume represented by dol- 
lars and cents, amounts, in Southern ter- 
ritory, to 13.1 per cent., the difference 
between a 1 per cent. and a 2 per cent. 
cash discount on 55 per cent. volume, 
which represents sales of proprietary 
goods. means not less than 50 per cent. 
of the net profit incident to handling the 
above business. A _ strict adherence to 
1 per cent. cash discount would save the 
21 Southern jobbers, who have reported 
their sales, 1 per cent. on $25,542,000 or 
$255,542, an average of $12,170 to each 
jobber, providing. of course, all bills sold 
are discounted. If 50 per cent. only be 
discounted, a saving of about $127,770 
in the aggregate, or an average of $6,085 
to each individual house would result 

Your committee heartily endorses the 
following conclusions arrived at by the 
Credit and Co-operation and Credit 
Methods Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, at a 
recent meeting held in New York city :— 

“At this period when business is mark- 
ing time, eompetition may lead to the 
selling of terms rather than to the sell- 
ing of commodities. Such a drift will be 
exceedingly unfortunate in the opinion 
of the committee, and it is strongly urged 
that competition should be confined to 
goods and prices and never to terms. 
Terms should be brief, datings should be 
reasonable, and the cash discount al- 
lowed for a short period, and in a sum 
conforming with the nation’s banking 
powers. The committee regards as very 
desirable the bringing about by under- 
standing and agreement of a close uni- 
formity in datings and cash discount 
terms.” 

Gentlemen 


question, 
the great- 
proprietary 


In the 
due weight 





of the Southern and South 
Atlantic territory, would not the magni- 
tude of the interests involved warrant an 
early effort. on your part, to bring about 
earnest consideration of this question and 
a return, if possible, to practices more 
nearly in conformity with established and 
successful methods prevailing in other 
sections of the country, where competition 


is quite as keen as in the Southern terri- 
tory? 

It is very grawuzying to note that, ex 
cent in rare instances. do jobbers allow 


cash discounts, unless payment be mace 
substantially in accordance with terms of 
sale Members reporting are substantially 


a unit on this question. 


Terms of Sale and Discount 


Since the presentation of the 1914 re- 
port of this committee. radical changes 
have taken place in the terms of sale and 
discounts applying to druggists’ sundries 
Five years ago an almost impossible situa- 
tion prevailed In the same competitive 
territory, some jobbers were billing on a 
30 days’ rating, some on 60 days, some 
allowing 1 per cent., others 2 per cent., 3 








per cent., or 6 per cent. cash discount, as 
the case might be. In this respect a great 
hangs for the better has taken place. 


Those who formerly allowed 60 days with 


a discount of 3 per cent. and 6 per cent 
are now—without exception as far as 
known—on a basis of 30 days net less 2 
per cent. cash 10 days 


The entire elimination of separate bill- 
ings or double column billing is greatly to 
be desired Either system is a constant 
of discord and irritation 

No two jobbers subdivide their drug and 
sundry departments in the same Manner. 
Proprietary and fixed priced goods often- 
are classed and appear as two per 
cent. items. These misunderstandings and 
difficulties will never be eradicated until a 
uniform system of billing is adopted, con- 
sistent with day conditions and 
requirements 
indeed, a 
geographical 
terms is recognized 
England and Middle ive always 
been conservative and consistent in this 
respect. Within the past five years the 
Pacific Coast jobbers have adopted a 
similar practice The whole trouble is 
now located in the intermediate territory 
The sentiment in this te tery i(both 
North and South) is, however, very 
in favor of a uniform bDillir 
Kighty per the jobbers 
ing to committee’s questionnaire 
subject are in favor of now adopting 
practice established by our friends in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
States 

Your chairman is 
with the fact that no long 
possible to operate successfully 
eliminating. in every possible manner, 
innecessary expense, simplifying met! 
educing all discounts to a Single 
working Mr. Ellis, my prede-essor 


source 


times 


present 


that in 
but one set of 
jobbers in New 


It is, pleasure to note 


twe sections 
The 


States ! 








strong 
* system 
respond 


on this 


cent. « 





very much impressed 
will it t 
without 


all 


“is 
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basis 
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for the past few years, is absolutely The comments of another 


the cash discount question. 


Addition of Outside Lines 


The tendency of some jobbers to in- 
crease or maintain their volume by the 


of merchandise :— 


chandise stocks has suggested some in- 
vestigation by your committee of this 
innovation on the part of the jobbing 
drug trade. 

Advices from members of the com- 
mittee located in every section of the 
United States indicate a very strong 
tendency toward adding outsde lines in 
connection with the drug end of their 
business. This tendency is, however, not 
so pronounced in the more conservative 
centers of the New England and Middle 
States as in other sections. 


very apt to drop them.” 


by the more conservative buyers. 


termined if the selling cost will not 


The Help Problem 


Southern and Western 


sale drug business. 
located in the Middle West reports as for the present without any regard 
follows :— 

“The jobbing trade in our territory, 
and in particular our own house, is dis- ‘ 
posed to take on or add to merchandise its 
stocks, lines that heretofore they had , 
never thought of as part of the stock of terested in the 
a wholesale druggist. We, for instance, Nation. 
earry phonographs, washing machines, Your committee wou'd suggest as 
automobile tires, candies, 


responsibilities. 


Tell Them 
about 
this little lever 


OR sometime, now, our Na- 

tional advertising has been 
telling your customers to look 
for products capped with Kork- 
N-Seal. As you no doubt have 
found, many people now ask 
for products that carry the (ose 
cap “with the little lever.” — 
Many of your customers, how- 
ever, do not know about Kork- 
N-Seal. These are the people 
who present to you an opportun- 
ity to not only increase your 
prestige as a modern pharma- 
ceutist, but also the possibility 
of increased sales. When next a 





not yet re- 
ceived a copy of 
our book. It is neatly 
bound, small enough to fit into 
your pocket, yet crammed with 
stimulating suggestion to the 
customer asks you for a bottled man who bottles anything. It 
product, show him one capped tells who uses Kork-N-Seal and 
with Kork-N-Seal. Show him why. It’s sure to suggest the 
the indisputable advantage of use of Kork-N-Seal on your own 
Kork-N-Seal over any other _ product, an improvement which 
closure. Show him how easily it we will be very glad to take up 
mck a te te oe cee on with you in detail. If you did 
0 é re ove re Ss . 

tool of any kind. That at any "0 Set a copy of our book, be 
time this superior closure can be ‘Ure to write for it today; on 
quickly and comfortably removed Your letterhead, if you please. 
without the slightest bother. And, The Williams Sealing Corpora- 
of course show him how Kork- _ tion, Decatur. Illinois, 

N-Seal gives a perfect 
reseal no matter how 
often removed or replaced. 


Did you get 
our book? 


Perhaps you 
are among 
those who have 









We have for immediate de- 
livery beverage bottles suit- 
able for home use, complete 
with Kork-N-Seal caps. Per 
gross—Quarts $12.00, Pints 
$9.00. F. O. B. Decatur, Ili. 








To open: merely 
raise lever and push 
off with thumb. To 
reseal: replace on 
bottle and push 
lever down. 


Williams 


Tue 


Bottrte-Cap witTnH 


KORK-N-SEAL 





Middle 
sound as to his general conclusions on Western distributor, with several branch 
houses and wide distribution is sugges- 
tive of the possible future of this class 


“Some of the jobbers are trying to 
add side lines to their stock, but the 


4 iti Ph efforts are rather spasmodic, and after 
addition of outside lines to their mer- working side lines for a few months are 


The development of this type of mer- 
chandising will be watched with interest 


seems to be a question yet to be de- 


the long run be greater than the profits 
on this class of merchandise will justify. 


The complaint of securing the services 
of young men who show a desire to work 
Interior jobbers located in Northern, with a view of learning the business and 
territory are qualifying for better positions is uni- 
seemingly giving considerable attention versal. The attitude of the younger gen- 
to lines heretofore foreign to the whole- eration is a matter of deep concern. For 
A prominent house the most part, the disposition is to — 
or 
the future. The automobile, the moving 
picture show and the dance hall are 
creating an unhealthy view of life and 
The outcome is a 
matter of deep concern to every one in- 
future welfare of our 


cameras, possible solu’‘ion in part, that an effort 
photographic supplies, etc.” to obtain suitable material to replace 


e Littrics Levee 





inevitable losses of experienced help be individual encouragement extended 
made by recruiting from our grade and traffic officials; and by the exercige 
high schools, young men who are willing infinite patience. Otherwise we are Play. 
to work and learn, and as a preliminary, ing directly into the hands of those who 
to engage them to work after school favor and are directing their efforts to. 
hours, Saturdays and vacations, thus ward government ownership and control, 
acquiring sufficient knowledge that may The banking institutions of the country 
be utilized to advantage after they have have responded in a most efficient man 
finished and completed their school jn meeting the strain imposed upon them 
work. by ye yy es aatean nel 1Teduire 
 tnaee ments, due to inflated values and dela 
Over-Solicitation transportation. Without the aid of 
The recent increase in passenger rates Federal Reserve System this assistangg 
and general cost of traveling sales ser- would have been impossible. From no 
vice again suggests the undue burden section of the country has your commit. 
carried by the wholesale druggist as the tee received any reports that local bang. 
result of over-solicitation. ing institutions are not extending neces. 
a : ; sary credit accommodation to take care of 
Selling and delivering expenses as in- the legitimate requirements of business 


dicated by figures submitted to your com- 
Percentage Loss by Bad Debts 


mittee amount to 3.80 per cent., 
equivalent to 30 per cent. of the entire : 
cost of doing business and constitutes The generally favorable credit cong). 
the largest item therein. No one factor tions existing during the past five-yegr 
of the jobber’s business is deserving of period are very accurately reflected 
greater or more careful consideration in exceptionally low losses, by bad debts ang 
connection with the economic problems the lowest number of day’s sales, oy. 
of the future. No essential change has standing on jobbers’ books on record, 
taken place in the percentage figures of The Southern States show the greatey 
solicited sales during the past decade, improvement, having reduced their per. 
although an increase of 10 per cent. centage loss from .713 per cent. in 1914 
characterized this feature of the jobber’s to .248 per cent. for 1919. The Pacific 
business in 1909, as compared with 1899. coast States follow with a percentage 
The figures for 1919 indicate that 64 per loss for 1919 of .16 per cent. only, as com, 
cent. of jobber’s business is solicited, pared with .382 per cent. for 1914. Whi 
compared with 63.75 per cent. for 1909, losses in the New England and the Mig 
and 53.16 per cent. for 1899. dle States amounted to .33 per cent for 
Five years ago your committee sub- re gy a. ante bg the ane to 
mitted quite an exhaustive report on this we sere States trom 4 bor cont Mil 
subject and specifically called attention > eet, ihe menersl averaus te al 
to a survey made of conditions in re- PCr cell. 714 per oa. aan Gee 
spect to this problem in Kansas and SOU the four pecgrapnical mali 
Nebraska and in some sections of Indiana “FB Ont as compared with samn 
and Illinois. At that time retail drug wan ‘tar 1914. “E56 Der 
a v aska were receiving reg- : ™ 
= otis” tan ie ‘representatives of The following table shows the percent 
competing local jobbers 11.4 times each ae loss by bad debts since 1899;— 
30 days. The survey of Kansas, includ- wi : —— 1904. 1909. 1914. 19%, 
ing all towns of 2,000 and upward, New Englandand— __ 
showed an average of 9.77 calls each 30 Middle ........ 0.55 = °s 0.33 0.12 
days. In seven towns in Kansas, the — Western.. 33 oer ob. OTs en 
retailers were solicited 14 times each Putinc Coast.... 0.55 042 0.38 0.382 Ot 
month; in nineteen towns, 12 times. In (eneral average. 0.50 0.44 0.40 0.44209 


Indiana and Illinois the conditions were : 
much the same. In the former state the Day’s Sales on Jobbers Books 
The number of days’ sales on jobber 


retailer was inflicted with a — 
an average each 30 days, an in e i . . E 
latter state 11.69 calls, a service far be- books, as ee to -y expected 
yond the needed requirements of either from the favora ie 1088 record, nas been 
jobber or the retailer reduced as oo average = ? ssa a 
. : : ared with an average of 54 days 

The situation since the above report i906, and 55.2-in 1915. The tolleaie 
was submitted has not improved, but has jhe ‘the averages for the several trade 


doubtless changed for the worse, aS a re-  Jections :— 
sult of keener and more aggressive com- ire 1909 1918 Pa 
petition. Inasmuch as 69 per cent. of the Oy'iengiand and Middle 55. 53.7 
jobber’s sales consist of fixed price goods, riadia Weateth <<cssccss 43. 48. ii 
leaving only 31 per cent. of merchandise Mee ococ.6hsLbeavaxs 67. 68. ry 
values represented by goods more severe- pacific Coast......+++++++ 5e. 56. ui 


ly competitive, is there really any eco- 
nomic reason or excuse for the continu- 
ance of a service so utterly eee 
tionate to the results which might fol- ° owe 
low a more rational adjustment of this, ae ae, ——. ee oo sales, 
the most expensive item of the whole- rs i. Southern jobber In 1919 = 
sale drug business? Why not cut down aeuten had been reduced to 42.6 dan 
the frequency of calls made by the rep- We eit congratulate our Southa 
resentatives of the a — by jobbing friends on the splendid credit ne 
one-half? The retailer would then have : go ‘enpece <a ; 
more time to attend to his business and a made during the past fir 


the jobber’s volume would in no way be 
Past Due Accounts 


diminished. 
Transportation The variable practice of charging & 
: due book accounts dw 
Slow and uncertain transportation has oar aoa past tor much from forme 
necessitated a very considerable increase years. While a large number make th 
of invested capital. Much larger floor charge comparatively few collect whe 
stocks are now required and the value mate * at seems to be a question of it 
of merchandise in transit is much greater dividual merits surrounding each as 
in amount than ever before. Reports and is a very difficult problem to cov 
received by your committee oe ee by a general recommendation. 
20 per cent. to 60 per cent., with an . : / 
av 33 - ver cent. more mer- We must approve and congratulate « 
oe = a os friends on the Pacific coast on the 


chandise in stock and in transit to meet dl 
requirements incident to poor transporta- united front on this subject, as be 
tion service, and constantly growing in other matters of legitimate am 


worse inversely as the rates increase, fensible trade practices. As — 
accompanied by loss and damage claims Charge is quite universal among 
of unheard of numbers and amounts. jobbers, and when made, for the mi 
The effect of government control has part collected. . } 
been to destroy the efficiency of a service The time is approaching when the ® 
heretofore the cheapest and the best in terior and Eastern jobbers will be 0 
the world, and which was the result of pelled to give greater consideration # 
fifty years of continuous experience and this feature of their credit department 
effort on the part of the several owners, As collections slow up and the avenft 
in creating highly efficient organizations. number of day’s sales, carried in ® 
Our hopes for the future of transporta- shape of past due balances on j 
tion must be based upon a restoration of books, increases the importance @ 
private ownership efficiency—which can keeping collections well in hand, will ® 
only be accomplished by time, co-opera- more manifest. An average of 10 df 
tion and cheerful patience on the part of sales carried on jobbers’ books a8 Mm 
the general public, without which there que means an idle and unremunerai® 
is great danger of the roads being forced jnyestment of $11,450,000 in the agg 
back to governmental control, and in gate, of which the interest at prevail 
such case, ownership as well. rates will amount to over $800,000-# 
As representative of large business in- inconsiderable item, and one of suffice 
terests, we can render material assistance importance to merit continuous Vig! 
by extending our hearty co-operation on the part of the credit department 
through promptness in loading and un- While we are without any pret 
loading cars placed at our service; by figures covering this question and, t 


You will again notice how the excep 
tional prosperity of the Southern State 
is further evidenced by the above record 


THE BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY 
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are unable to determine whether 
fore ractice is on the increase or is to 
this Pe ront diminishing, the fact remains 
y exith the e.ty trade especially the 
that Wot the “retvrn privilege” is very 
abus’ erable and :.verages about 4.13 per 
— Country trade shows a less gen- 
cent yerage of returns and amounts to 
eral cae cent, The average returns from 
at ns submitted approximate 2 per cent. 
returns to a certain extent, are per- 
a legitimate, and can never be elim- 
fee ‘4. The greater proportion is, how- 
eo trade abuse, and should be dis- 
ever, ved in every possible manner. 1n 
couraey the number and date of in- 
all *. should be required, and returns 
volin reasonable specified time should 
be insisted upon. ps : 
There is some reason to suspect that 
of returns, espe lly from 





the practice 
trade in the larger 
chandise subsequently 
scalpers or mutual companies, who were 


ahie to supply in the first instance. 
snabivvestion is a very difficult one to 
handle; the abuse can never be entirely 
eradicated, but at the same time it he. 
comes an element of very considerable 
expense in the conduct of a wholesale 
drug business, and should be subject to 
reasonable rules and regulations. 

In the aggregate, the volume of re- 
turned goods, through the course of the 
year, based upon estimated volume of job- 
’ per’s sales of about $420,000,000 amounts 
to not less than $8,400,000; and is equiv- 
alent to the entire annual output of a 
wholesale drug house doing a business of 
$8,000,000 and requiring from 3 to 400 


vid 
employes. 


Boxing and Cartage 


The constantly increasing cost of pack- 
ing boxes and packing material has in- 
duced your committee to obtain an ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the trade on 
the question of a box and cartage charge. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the trade, in 
, their replies, favor a restoration of this 
. charge. Pacific coast jobbers will. on 
; January 1, 1921, institute a charge for 
a 


cities, consists of mer- 
purchased from 


boxes—following a practice established 
by the California jobbers several years 


*eThe greatest opposition to the restora- 
tion of a box and cartage charge—as has 
always been the case since this charge 
was originally abolished—comes from the 
d New England and Middle States. South- 
. ern jobbers generally favor a charge of 
7 this character supported by a strong and 
: generally prevailing sentiment in the Mid- 
2 





die West. Unanimity, however, is neces- 
sary, without which it is useless to at- 
tempt the restoration of a just and de- 
a fensible practice, the abolition of which 
4 has cost the jobbing drug trade many 
4 thousands of dollars and is daily increas- 
iS ing the cost of that department of our 
business. 
> As the lumber supply of the nation de- 
creases it will not be long before serious 
consideration must be given to this prob- 
lem. Formerly the use of patent medi- 
cine boxes afforded a very considerable 
relief; but the almost universal substi- 
tution of the fibre package is imposing a 
constantly increasing burden, and com- 
pels the use of a greater number of fac- 
tory-made boxes than ever hefore 
In a large measure. for what purpose? 
Viz.. to provide proper transportation for 
proprietary and fixed priced goods, con- 
stituting 69 per cent. of the jobber’s vol- 
ume, which, when disposed of in one- 
twelfth, one-sixth, and one-fourth dozen 
lots afford no profit, but entail an ac- 
tual loss. apart from free boxes and 
packing material furnished at a very 
considerable cost. 
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Percentage Distribution 


The percentage distribution of proprie- 
tary goods remains substantially at the 
same figure as five years ago—the gen- 
eral average being 55 per cent., as com- 
pared with 53 per cent. for 1914. The 
Southern States have apparently dropped 
to second place in the distribution of this 
class of merchandise—New England now 
leading with a percentage of 59 per cent., 
as compared with 52.4 per cent. in 1914, 
Probably the effect of a larger foreign 
industrial population. 

On the other hand, the number of new 
Proprietaries has been constantly increas. 
ing. Your committee has repeatedly 
called your attention to the fact that 
new remedies do not increase volume; 
but do materially increase capital invest- 
ed and cost of distribution. Your buy- 
ers should never encourage the sale of 
mew remedies, except at discounts suffi- 
ciently attractive to offset increased cost 
of distribution and leave a fair net re- 
turn on the investment. Consignments 
hould at all times be insisted upon when 
dealing with new proprietors and new 
remedies, 
No line of business is so restricted in 
respect to attainable satisfactory gross 
profits as is the wholesale drug busi- 
oss. Investigation by your committee 
Fully confirms figures presented by Mr. 
Moxley, chairman of Special Committee 
on Cost of Distribution at the New Or- 
oe meeting, showing that 67 per cent 
ieatete ninees of the wholesale druggist 
Boods. of proprietary and fixed price 
Replies to committee’s questionnaire for 
- year show percentage distribution of 
roprietary goods, as before noted, to be 
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» ber cent. and fixed price goods, non- 
oh giatenat in character, to be 14 per 
; Or a total of 69 per cent., leaving 


ach per cent., only, subject to possible 
Ay “ Oe centage f£ross profit neces- 
ane ree ae very considerable in- 
er reforene atime costs, which will be 
. rere take into consideration that 
ised pen increase in values of adver 
61, ora? articles has not exceeded 
ively aan. and that, with compara- 
nd cash Qin Dtions, proprietors’ trade 
© same fiscounts remain substantially 
Prietary ; it must be apparent that pro 

¥Y g00ds have not borne their just 


are of the bur j P 
i * irde -rease OS 
istribution. len of increase d cost of 


Cost of Distribution 


pone centage cost of distribution based 
a's as represented by dollars 

' 8 a Safe can no longer be recognized 
alues have eerion to follow. Inflated 

, lationsht oe greatly disturbed the 
enta PD heretofore existing between 

&€ cost of distribution and net 


sales. It may be fairly assumed that the 
peak in values has been reached. A com 
paratively slight reduction in values, how- 


ever, will cause the percentage cost of 
doing business to mount very rapidly; 
and no very considerable reduction is 


necessary to advance the cost of distribu- 


tion to a percentage figure that may wipe 
out entirely the somewhat modest net 
profit incident to at least 55 per cent. 
of our business, represented by adver- 
tised proprietary articles; and we will, 
indeed, be fortunate if a deficit does not 
result on this part of the jobbers’ busi- 
ness. 

Your committee has all along been im- 
pressed by the deceptive character of job- 


bers’ sales, as represented by dollars and 
cents, during the past five years Their 
first thought was, therefore, the neces , 
of establishing, in some definite manner, 
a proper basis for comparison. Prior to 
1914 comparison based upon volume as 








represented by the amount of net annual 
sales was consistent and proper. Since 
1914 the basic conditions have entirely 


deceive 
use 


changed, and 
selves if we 
measures for 


we would only 
continued to 
comparison 


our- 
pre-war 


Inflated values have had a marked 
tendency to keep down percentage over- 
head. It is, therefore, very important to 


determine, as accurately as possible, the 
extent of increased volume as a result 
of inflation For this determination your 
committee selected some twenty repre- 
sentative jobbers so located that every 


section of the United States would be cov- 
ered. To this selected list was sent the 
following request :— 

“In order to establish, as accurately as 
possible, definite percentage figures in re- 
spect to increasing cost of doing business, 
it is quite essential that your committee 
be able to confirm such information as is 
now available, and establish, as definitely 
as possible, the average increase in mer- 
chandise values since August 1, 1914. 
With this end in view will you not. there- 
fore, kindly assist the committee by hav- 
ing one of your pricers reprice about 
$10,000 worth of June or July, 1914, busi- 
ness? In the event of your being able 
to do this work before July 1, use June, 
1914, binder. If after July 1, use July, 
1914, binder, and submit your results 
illustrated by the following figures 
June, 1914, $10.625; June, 1920, $14.167; 
increase, 33 1-3 per cent. 

“We would suggest that in the prepara- 
tion of these figures that you take a suffi- 
cient number of consecutive orders cov- 
ering your average sales of drugs, chem- 





as 








icals and proprietary articles and drug- 
gists’ sundries, not including special or 
outside lines.” 


The response was general, and figures 
were promptly submitted, except in a few 
instances where jobbers’ records had been 
destroyed. The results are as follows :— 
A total of $117,951 of 1914 business was 
repriced in accordance with, and in man- 
ner, as requested by the committee, with 








the result that were the 1914 repriced 
orders duplicated today, they would, in 
the aggregat amount to $182,881, or an 
increase of 55 per cent. 

In addition to the above. three other 
jobbers (whose 1914 records had been 
destroyed or were not available) were 
kind enough to reprice $43.734 worth of 
1915 and 1916 business, with an average 
result of 40 per cent. increase since 
those dates. 

Having thus established, as definitely 


as possible, a basic figure representing 
the percentage increase in values over 
1914, we will pass to the percentage cost 
of distribution, based upon existing 
values, and compare same with percent- 
age cost based upon pre-war values, rep- 
resenting the same unit or tonnage vol- 


ume, bearing constantly in mind the fact 
that values will sooner or later recede 
to a point below their present level; but 


that an expense account once created and 
established remains substantially the 
same. Especially is this true of the la- 


bor cost, which will be referred to later 

As a result of the figures submitted 
in reply to the committee's questionnaire, 
the following table represents percent- 
age cost of distribution for 1919: 








New England and Middle Sts 
Middle Western St seu 

Southern St 
Pacitie Coast 
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The New England and Middle States 
show an increase from 12 per cent. to 
12.78 per cent Middle Western States 
remaining substantially the same as in 
1914, or 12.6 per cent.; Southern States, 
13.10 per cent., an iner from 12.44 
per cent. for 1914; Pacific coast States, 
12.20 per cent., compared with 12.87 per 
cent. for 1914. The general average beir 
12.75 per cent., an increase from 12.! 
per cent., the 1914 figures, divided 
follows :— 
Selling and delivering............ 3.86 
Administrative and general..........s.08. 7.61 
Bad debts Cd 6d2 66d ee OR Ob ROD ED eOe OES Ce 21 
Other Expenses ...ccccerecscccces -1.13 


compare these flowers with 


In order to 
1914 business, it becomes necessary to 
reduce the volume reported for 1919 by 
35.5 per cent—as a 55 per cent. increase 
over 1914 values is equal to a 35.5 per 
cent. reduction from 1919 values. 

Members have reported sales for 1919 
amounting to $110,720.000. this amount 
less 35.5 per cent. equals $71,415,000. 
The same members reported a total ex- 


pense account of $13,803,000, an increase 
of 96.2 per cent. 1914. With this 
expense account established, and more or 


over 


less fixed in amount, the present per- 
centage cost of distribution of the same 
physical amount of merchandise as in 
1914 would be 19.32 per cent. 


values hold for an in- 
conditions of 


Should today’s 
definite period, the relative 


business will continue pretty much the 
same as at present. Reduction in val- 
ues will, however, sooner or later occur 
—then what will happen with our pres- 
ent expense account established? A 10 
per cent, reduction in existing merchan- 
dise values will increase the percentage 
cost of distribution to 13.85 per cent. A 
15 per cent. reduction to 14.6 per cent., 
and a 20 per cent. reduction to 15.58 per 
cent. In other words, a 10 per cent. re- 


duction only is necessary to practically 
wipe out the entire jobbers’ profit in the 
handling of proprietary goods, which con- 
stitute 55 per cent. of our volume. 

To meet these conditions the manufac- 
turer must realize that sooner or later he 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


will be 
one or 
First, 
manner 
joy a 
sales 
out 
giving 
or 
Second 
and cash 
regular jobber 


obliged 
two 


to determine upon either 
alternatives :— 

to restrict his sales in such a 
that the regular jobber may en- 
greater number of proportional 
of larger average quantities, with- 
sustaining a loss resulting through 
special discounts in order to do 
80; 
to materially increase his trade 
discount to a point where the 
may be able to take care 
of the small quantity, one-twelfth, one- 
sixth, and one-fourth dozen distribution 
at a profit, and be in a measure satisfied 
with a limited and restricted sale on the 
larger quantities 

Gentlemen, this is no time to undertake 
experiments in our sales department! 
This is no time to rock the boat! As the 
business of the country assumes a more 
normal condition; as prices are deflated; 
as the reckless spending of high-priced 
labor ceases, there is bound to occur 
some shrinkage in volume. Any attempt, 
on the part of the jobber. to maintain 
volume by reducing profits under exist- 
ing conditions, will only result in de- 
moralization and financial trouble. The 
net profits of a wholesale drug business 
have never been unreasonable or inde- 
fensible; never sufficient in amount to 
afford adequate compensation for the 
necessary time, energy and proper at- 
tention to the infinite details, incident to 
the successful conduct of the business. 


Labor Costs and Efficiency 


The very considerable increase in labor 
costs has been attended with a certain 
amount of loss of efficiency. The average 
increase in labor cost since 1913 has been 
55.2 per cent. The greatest increase has 
been in the New England and Middle 
States of 63.5 per cent., followed by an 
increase of 57 per cent. in the Southern 
States, 54.5 in the Pacific Coast States, 
and 47 per cent. in the Middle Western 
States. 

A complete tabulation of 
classes of help covered by 
tee’s questionnaire, accompanies this re- 
port. and is available for members. 

The greatest percentage of increase has 
been with boy help, ranging in the four 
territorial groups from 75.5 per cent. to 
112 per cent, with an average of 95 per 
cent. There has apparently been some 
falling off in efficiency, as indicated by 
the individual turnover. Whereas, in 
1913 the average turnover for each em- 
ploye amounted to $15,532, in 1919 this 
amount had been reduced to $13,363. or a 
loss in efficiency of about 16.2 per cent. 
—arrived at by reducing 1919 volume to 
a tonnage comparison with 1913, by use 
of the basic figure—35.5 per cent. 

Members reporting the number of em- 
ployes on their payroll for 1913, report 
an increase in number of 46 per cent. for 
1919, with a tonnage or unit increase in 
volume of 26 per cént. only. 

The foregoing figures have been pre- 
pared from sales reported by members 
located in every section of the United 
States for 1919, amounting, in the aggre- 





the various 
the commit- 


gate, to $112.559,000; and showing an 
average increase in volume over sales 


for 1913 of 95.2 per cent. The unit or 
tonnage increase, after using the basic 
figure of 35.5 per cent., amounts to 26 
per cent. only, while, on the other hand, 
the increase in the amount of expense of 
doing business for 1919 over 1913 is 96 
per cent. 

The prosperity of the Southern States, 
during the past five years. is again re- 
flected by a greater percentage increase 
in volume than any other section. 

The percentage increase in volume in 
the several geographical sections covered 
by this report, are as follows:— 


New England and Middle States.. 102% 
Middle Western States............ 84% 
GUNNS c/s) anes 6s bea aeer 115% 
PRCING Coant Mtites. «oo cccvcndex 91% 


Using the above figures as a basis, the 
annual turnover of the wholesale drug 
trade of the United States amounts to 
$417,804,000, of which amount $229,792,- 


1892. 1899 19 1914 191s 
10.30 11.60 12.00 2.78 

10.70 11.84 12.69 12.60 

10.50 12 44 13.10 

e° 10.14 2.87 12.20 
11.0 10.4 2.50 2.75 





000 or 55 per cent. represents goods pro- 
prietary in character; $58.492,000 or 14 
per cent. represents non-proprietary. fixed 
priced goods, leaving $129,520,000 on 
which the jobber is able to establish his 
own percentage of profit. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. A. HOVER, Chairman. 
October 20, 1920. 


At the conclusion of the report Mr. 
Hover said :— 
Mr. President and Gentlemen :—Before 


closing the Chairman cannot refrain from 
expressing the thanks and gratification of 
the committee resulting from the assist- 
ance that heen given the committee 
by the various members of the organiza- 
tion. You all realize what it means to 
ask a wholesale drug house to turn over 
their pricing force on $10.000 or $15,000 
worth of business and go back over their 
files and dig out the records, involving 
sometimes a considerable loss of time. 
especially during the vacation period, and 
there was not an instance where the job- 
ber did not respond cheerfully to the 
request made on him. 


I want also to express the appreciation 


has 


of the committee at the confidence re- 
posed in the committee by the various 
members in submitting to the Chairman 


information, a character of 
information which is rarely known in 
drug houses, except among their own 


organization, and I want to say for the 


confidential 


benefit of those houses that in no in- 
stance has the Chairman in his mind one 
single figure in connection with an indi- 
vidual house. All of these have been 
merged into the results as a whole, the 
questionnaires have all been destroyed, 
no one has read any of the question- 


naires but your Chairman, none assisted 
the Chairman in the compilation of the 
report, and the Chairman’s mind, so far 
as the individual reports are concerned, 
is an absolute blank. 

The President:—You have all heard 
this splendid report read by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Credits and Collec- 
tions, and it is now open for discussion. 
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I will ask H. J. Frank to discuss the 
report. 
Mr. Frank’s Remarks 
H. J. Frank:—Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen:—Mr. Hover'’s report on credits 
and collections, not only touches credits 


and collections, but touches other phases 
of the jobbing business, so that it would 
be a pretty big job to discuss it, and 
therefore I will only attempt to touch 
the high spots as I have made a memo- 
randa here. 

With reference to terms of sale and 
cash discount, I think Mr. Hover brought 
out so clearly the saving made by a uni- 


form one per cent. cash discount that 
there should be no question that this uni- 
form plan of one per cent. on proprie- 
taries and sundries should be universally 
adopted by the various jobbing houses 
throughout the country. 

On the Pacific Coast—of course, I 
have to talk somewhat of the Pacific 
Coast, as naturally we have the same 
problems—some three or four years ago 


we discontinued everything but a one per 
cent. cash discount on both sundries and 
proprietary medicines, and we had no 
trouble in adopting this practice. It has 
cut out a great deal of billing, which is 
quite an expensive item, and has been 
accepted by the retailer very nicely. 

As to the addition of side lines to regzu- 
lar jobbing stocks, I think during the 
past two or three years there has prob- 
ably not been so much of a temptation 
to add side lines to jobbers’ stocks, due 
to the large volume we have had of regu- 
lar business, but I believe that possibly 
with the reduction of prices and probably 
some of the discounts and a falling off in 
volume that a great many jobbers will 
probably be looking for side lines to hold 
up their volume. Our experience has 
been that side lines have not heen profit- 





able, unless we went into the side line 
with a fixed purpose of having someone 
in charge of that particular side line, 


especially if it was large enough to make 
a department of it, and we usually found 
it took some years to develop these side 
lines. Therefore, I think some caution 
should be used in the matter of taking 
on side lines, 

As to the 
young men are 
troubled on the 
difficulty regarding 


in so far as 
concerned, we are still 
coast with more or less 
the employment and 
labor of young men. They do not seem 
to want to stay very long, and we can- 
not get them at a wage commensurate 
with the work they do. We have taken 
on a great many women, as I think the 
other jobbers have done, but the difficulty 
we find ourselves in is that we are not 
developing any young men to come up 
in our organization for sales work and 
other work which women cannot do, but 
I think the general condition is improv- 
ing; in other words, I think the heip is 
becoming more efficient and we are able 
to operate our business at the present 
time with less people and more efficiency. 

As to over-solicitation—this is a very 
serious problem, for the reason I think 
that many of the wholesale houses are 
operating on a bonus basis with their 
salesmen, and it is pretty hard to tie a 
man down who is out soliciting on a 
bonus system, with certain regular calls 
to be made at certain regular intervals. 
There is no question that there is an 
over-solicitation as shown by Mr. Hover, 
but we have found that where we have 
extended territory and have taken off one 
man and extended the territory of an- 
other man and made that territory larger, 


help problem, 


that it has cost us in some instances 
more to get that business, because our 
man was not concentrated sufficiently— 


he would run away from business that he 
could have attained at less expense with- 
out traveling the distance. But the sub- 
ject of over-solicitation is one which I 
think we have all had under consideration 
many times, but, as I have intimated, the 
plan of compensation, the plan of paying 
salesmen is such that it is rather diffi- 
cult, I think, to overcome this matter of 
over-solicitation, unless the salesmen are 
all on a flat salary basis. 


Problem of Transportation 


As to transportation, that on the Pacifie 
Coast has been a very serious problem on 





account of the fact that we are so far 
away from the manufacturers in our 
lines. During the war we had goods out 
as long as six, eight and twelve weeks, 
and sometimes lost them for indefinite 
periods. The transportation problem, 
however, is easing up with us on the 
coast, because I know we received not 


long ago in nineteen days from New York 
a carload shipment, and I think that 
speaks well for the railroads going back 
to private ownership. 





As to the percentage of bad debts. Of 
course, we have been working under ab- 


normal conditions the past few years, but 
we already see a tendency in the present 
day of less buying of commodities, and it 
would appear that it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the percentage of bad debts will 
not be any greater, although there have 
been more failures this past year than 
there have been in the last three or four 
years, and that is something every jobber 
should watch with a great deal of care. 

As to day’s on jobber’s books. 
This is a problem which has been seri- 
ously considered by several of the Pacific 
Coast houses, and just recently we have 
put into effect semi-monthly statements. 
Certain houses have had this in effect 
for some time past; the Northwest houses 
have not. We are sending out statements 
now twice a month, on the 16th and 3ist 
We expect by this plan to reduce our 
number of day’s sales on our books at 
least 5 or § per cent. on account of the 
greatly increased amount of capital that 
is required, and this will help the Pacifie 
Coast jobbers if they all consistently 
carry out the rules, and we will be able 
to realize a lot of capital which has not 
been heretofore available. 

Goods returned for credit has been @ 
problem with many, I understand, and I 
presume that every house has to employ 
people in their returned goods depart- 
ment, and it is a matter that is pretty 
hard to regulate. We have some general 
rules which we follow, but we find very 
often that our boys slip and don’t carry 
out these rules very rigidly. I think 
much of the fault lies, however, with the 
salesmen, who seem to encourage the re- 
turn of merchandise. We have tried 


sales 
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through a system of education of our 
Salesinen to prevent that as far as we 
could. In fact, we Went so far as to re- 
fuse permitting our salesmen to take 
goods hack for credit before submitting 
the item to the house first. 

As to boxing and cartage. In my opin- 
ion at present this is a charge which 
could be made very legitimately, as the 
time is coming when our profits are prob- 
ably going to be cut more or Jess by re- 
duction in volume, which I think is bound 
to come, not all at once, but gradually, 
and therefore a charge could be legiti- 
mately made and collected for boxing and 
cartage. You are all acquainted with the 
increased cost of boxing materials. On 
the Pacific Coast we used to pay $12 a 
ton for excelsior, and now it costs $38, 
and a box that used to cost us 35 cents 
now costs from 90 cents to $1. The 
Northwest jobbers expect to put in a box- 
ing charge about the first of the year. 
We may have a little trouble maintain- 
ing it at first, but I believe it will be gen- 
erally acceptable. 


As to New Goods 


There is one point which Mr. Hover did 
not bring out very clearly, although I 
presume he meant to bring it out, a point 
which I have been thinking of for some 
time, and that is this: we have been in 
the habit of taking on new goods made 
by old proprietors at their established 
discount, which now ranges at about 15 
and 2. I think where an old proprietary 
manufacturer puts on the market a new 
preparation it should be at the figure rec- 
ommended by a competent authority or 
the figure that the individual members 
think they should take these goods on; 
in other words, you have just as much 
capital invested in the new proprietary 
goods put out by an old established firm 
as in the proprietary goods put out by a 
new proprietary firm. I do not think the 
argument is consistent, and therefore 
think all proprietors’ goods should be 
taken on by the jobbers at a price and 
discount commensurate with the cost of 
doing business. 


Another item in Mr. Hover's report is 
the percentage cost of distribution. That 
is going to be something which will be 
rather serious, because as volume and 
price drop off, the percentage of cost of 
distribution will advance more rapidly 
than we expect, and of course the only 
way to meet that situation is to meet it 
gradually in advance. In other words, 
meet the situation probably by bringing 
up the efficiency of the organization, and 
as an employe leaves you, try to get along 
without replacing him, and in that way 
you will greatly reduce your cost of con- 
ducting your business without any ma- 
terial evolution in the conduct of it as 
these prices and volume go down. We 
have adopted that plan and so far we 
have been able to meet the situation to 
some extent. 

As to labor cost and efficiency, in my 
opinion, as I have said before, labor effi- 
ciency is going up. We find some people 
leave us and we are better able to get 
more satisfactory work and more satis- 
factory employes than a year or so ago. 

The President:—We would like Mr. Gil- 
mer to discuss this report. 


Mr. Gilmer on Report 


B. B. Gilmer:—Mr. Hover’s report is so 
comprehensive and so clear in detail that 
any attempt to add to it by the submis- 
sion of supplementary matter or the 
elaboration of any of the features would 
be largely futile. I feel, however, that 
some of the more salient and outstanding 
points should be discussed, and that an 
interchange of individual experiences 
would help the Association members. 

We have definitely entered into a period 
of readjustment, of which we had been 
warned for some time. We were told 
that it was approaching, that there would 
be a curtailment of volume of production 
and profits that could not be escaped. Mr. 
Hover has gathered from the figures 
available to him that the overhead cost 
of operation during the past year has 


-been approximately 12% per cent. in the 


membership as a whole. Manifestly, that 
would have been much higher but for the 
fact that during this time of easy money, 
the buying public has spent very freely, 
particularly in the buying of units of 
higher value, such as the phonographs and 
various items of similar character in the 
sundry line, that has not cost propor- 
tionately in the distribution that propri- 
etary medicines and other items of small 
individual value have cost. 

I am convinced that from this time on 
we are going to find out percentage of 
sales of that character of merchandise 
very much smaller than it has been here- 
tofore, and with a very natural conse- 
quent increase in the cost of overhead. 

To meet that is the problem that is be- 
fore us. Proprietary medicines consti- 
tute that avenue of escape, as I see it. 
It will be necessary, as I see it, in most 
instances for us to have a larger dis- 
count on this class of merchandise than 
we have heretofore enjoyed, or we are go- 
ing to find a very marked reduction in our 
net profits. I submit that thought, not 
that it is in any sense new, but I feel 
that it should be dwelt upon constantly. 

Mr. Hover has referred in the report to 
the progress in the South in the matter 
of reduction of loss in bad accounts and 
number of days’ business on their books, 
and in that connection I am referring to 
terms of sale, cash discount and interest 
charge. I believe that generally in the 
South an adherence to a definite policy 
along that line is the answer for the 
reason of the improvement referred to. 

In Texas we have for a number of 
years been assessing invariably interest 
charges on overdue accounts, and it is 
rare, indeed, where that interest is not 
collected. This is in such marked con- 
trast to the policy that was followed prior 
to some 6 or 8 years ago, that I offer it 
for the serious consideration of those in 
other sections of the country who are 
careless about the establishment of the 
method of charging interest on their 
overdue accounts and insisting on the 
payment of same. 

As to the terms of sale and cash dis- 
count, there are various factors which 
enter into the determination of what 


should be and what must be the terms of 
sale and cash discount, when once defi- 
nitely determined upon there cannot be 
any excuse for deviation from it. In 
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our part of the country the terms are 
30 days net or 2 per cent. cash in ten 
days, billing drugs and sundries on a 
uniform basis. Prior to the acceptance of 
these terms, sundries were billed at va- 
rious discounts and various datings, as 
were pharmaceuticals. Drugs and patent 
medicines were sold 30 days net, or 1 
per cent. in ten days. To reach a solu- 
tion of this and arrive at a uniform sys- 
tem of billing we determined on 30 days 
net, or 2 per cent. in ten days. We have 
been eminently pleased with the results 
and so far as I know, there has been no 
deviation among any of the Texas job- 
bers on these terms which we established 
some years ago. 

As to boxing and cartage, Mr. Frank 
has held out to us some encouragement 
in that direction. Personally, I very seri- 
ously question the practicability, even the 
consistency, of assessing such a charge, 
and I am interested, extremely so, in hear- 
ing from any of the members who have 
already begun to do so. It is a very 
heavy tax, that is true, but how it can be 
passed on to the retailer I am unable 
to say. I fear that it will never be ac- 
cepted in a friendly spirit. 

The President :—lI will call on Lee M. 
Hutchins, 


MR. HUTCHINS REMARKS 


Lee M. Hutchins:—Mr. President and 
gentlemen, it was my good fortune or 
otherwise, several years ago to succeed 
Mr. Hover as chairman of the Committee 
on Credits and Collections, and after fol- 
lowing that pursuit for a couple of years, 
the membership of the Association notic- 
ing the decided contrast as between his 
reports and mine very gently and effec- 
tively retired me. 

I would be the jast man on this floor 
to put forth any criticism on such an ex- 
tensive and explicit report. There are 
very few men in the drug business in the 
United States who would give the close 
attention to this work that Mr. Hover has 
given it. I am not only interested, but 
just a little bit disturbed about some parts 
of this report, not that it is not true, but 
on account of its relations to the men who 
sit in this room. Previous to same, just 
a few words on this matter. I want to 
ask Mr. Hover just a question or two on 
the matter of computation. Will you tell 
me, Mr. Hover, on what basis you figure 
the day’s sales on the dealers’ ledgers? 


Ww. A. Hover :—The intent, and I think 
the general understanding is, to figure the 
number of day’s sales as represented by 
the number of days of the month, not 
number of days of business; in other 
words, on the basis of 30 days to the 
month. 

Mr. Hutchins :—That is what I want to 
get at. We should adopt a basis on 
which to figure such a matter—I discov- 
ered when I was chairman of the com- 
mittee that there was a variance in the 
way in which these things are figured, 
some men, for instance, figure it on a 26- 
day basis for each month and others 
on a 30 or 31-day basis as the month 
happens to be. : 

Mr. Hover :—There may be a variance, 
but at the same time, such variance has 
existed consistently the past twenty 
years, during which these reports have 
made, and these reports will carry out 
the proper comparison, although there 
may have been the same variance you 
suggest. There may have been that vari- 
ance in 1889, in 1909, in 1914 and 1919, 
but that does not disturb the comparison 
which has continuously been made on the 
same fundamental basis. 

Mr. Hutchins:—What I wanted to do 
was to bring out some basis on which we 
could figure when we turn in our reports 
to you, and also to have the proper basis 
for our own sales report. 

Mr. Hover :—lIt ought to be figured on 
the 30-day basis. 


Regarding Transportation 


Mr. Hutchins :—Mr. Hover spoke about 
transportation, and I want to say a word 
or two on that subject. Transportation 
to the jobbers of Michigan deprived them 
of % a turn over per year; slow trans- 
portation is a serious matter. I had 
the pleasure of bringing that to the man- 
agers of railroads in our part of the 
country at a joint meeting and demon- 
strated to them that a group of 12 
jobbers in Grand Rapids had_ $1,000,000 
worth of borrowings at the bank, the total 
group, for merchandise past due in tran- 
sit, on an average basis. To be personal, 
it was costing my company $400 per 
month and that has a decided influence on 
credits. This is a serious matter, and 
today good transportation would close 
up the gap and put the money back into 
circulation in the banks and would assist 
in bringing the turn over back to its nor- 
mal basis. Now, bankers had not thought 
of this phase, and the railroad men 
have not, and after I brought this data to 
the attention of the traffic men in Grand 
Rapids, they sent a delegation to my office 
to ascertain if I was not mistaken in my 
statements, and as I had kept for several 
months the number of bills in transit on 
the first day of each month, that were 
overdue on the past average transit basis, 
I was able to present these figures to them 
and show them that my statements were 
correct. In our own business the high 
water mark was 700 bills of lading, for 
which we could not find the freight, and I 
was at the bank half of the time arrang- 
ing for loans to cover these B/L. Mr. 
Hover, I want to ask you one more ques- 
tion. When you figure this percentage 
of the cost of doing business at 12.75 per 
ecent., is that on gross sales or cost of 
merchandise distributed? 

Mr. Hover:—In respect to that ques- 
tion, IT will say this :—In the first instance 
the first questionnaire issued by this com- 
mittee on that subqject was in 1900 and 
inadvertently the use of the words “gross 
sales” crept into that questionnaire. It 
should be net sales, but having in the first 
instance used the term “gross sales,”’ 
for the purposes of comparison the words 
“gross sales” have been continued. 

Mr. Hutchins:—Don’t you think we 
should go back to net sales? When they 
are taken off the books they are net sales. 
When the jobber closes his books, he only 
closes them after he charges back all re- 
turns, and the average figures which are 
evolved represent the net sales. Mr. 
Hover, do you mean cost of merchandise 
or gross sales less returns? 

Mr. Hover:—Gross sales, less returns 


from retailers and also returns to pro- 
prietors, 

Mr. Hutchins:—Should not that be fig- 
ured on the cost of merchandise? 

Mr. Hover:—The basis is figured on 
the turnover and not on the purchase 
ledger, but the sales ledger. 


Mr. Hutchins :—yYou realize that would 
make a difference of one-fifth of one per 
cent. The fact stares us in the face, 
through all these good times, if I am_cor- 
rectly informed. that the gross profit of 
the service drug houses has not been in- 
creased more than one per cent. but the 
expense has been increased several per 
cent. I make that statement, because I 
want to disabuse the minds of certain 
men in this room that increased output 
does not necessarily mean increased per- 
centage on that output, or in other words, 
if the percentage was, for instance, six- 
teen per cent. gross profit in the jobbing 
drug house, previous to 1914, the pres- 
sure of increased values and increased 
sales did not increase that percentage 
more than one per cent. At the same 
time the expense moved up, and the only 
consolation that met us coming down to 
breakfast in the morning was that the 
increased sales advanced a little faster 
than the increased expense and there was 
no immediate danger, 


Regarding Taxes 


Mr. Hutchins:—I want to ask another 
question in regard to the men who re- 
ported to you. Did they give you any 
figures as to putting in any part of the 
income tax. the excess profits tax, or the 
surtax, etc.? 


Mr. Hover:—That question frequently 
arose in the minds of the Chairman in 
reviewing the several questionnaires, and 
where there was any doubt existing in 
the mind of the Chairman, the member 
was communicated with. For the most 
part the corporation and excess profits 
taxes or income taxes, as the case may 
be, were not included in the expense ac- 
count. Where it was included then the 
member was asked for the statement of 
the amount and that was deducted. The 
expense accounts should properly’ be 
based on the cost of doing business, and 
an item like the tax referred to being 
a tax on the profits and not of cost of 
distribution. 


Mr. Hutchins:—I want to take excep- 
tion to that not as against Mr. Hover but 
against any man who would not want to 
put in any part of that tax, because it 
is a troublesome item. 

Mr. Hover:—Again the comparison 
would have been destroyed had we in- 
cluded the above taxes. 

Mr. Hutchins:—Possibly not. I make 
the point, as far as the excess profits tax 
and the surtax are concerned you are 
right. but the income tax has come to 
stay, and if you think that is going to 
be taken away with the next session of 
Congress you are mistaken, and there- 
fore I think that the amount we pay to 
the government, the amount that is really 
an income tax, that that should be de- 
ducted in the statement which I make. 
I believe it is quite possible that the sur- 
tax and the excess profits tax will be 
modified, or done away with. Then I 
want to bring your attention to just one 
more thing, and that is the attitude of 
the State and Federal governments at 
present toward this idea that we will be 
able to reduce our expense accounts in 
proportion to the reduction of the volume 
of sales that will come to us. Gentle- 
men, we have some things to figure that 
we have not met yet and I will say to 
you there is scarcely a State in the 
Union at present whose halls of legisla- 
tion are not already filled with bills di- 
rected toward the drug business, to be 
advanced when the next session of the 
Legislature and Congress convenes. and 
every time that is done, and one is passed, 
your percentage of taxes goes up. 

I am afraid that having established the 
figure you have in your report, Mr. 
Hover, we can’t call it stable in any 
sense. It cannot be a basis for future 
operations, first, because you may take 
the year 1919 in which the houses repre- 
sented in this room had the greatest in- 
erease in sales they had ever had, and 
the percentage they gave you was the 
average percentage for the year, and if 
they had given you the percentage of the 
last three months of the year your fig- 
ures would have been higher. Now. the 
converse of that will occur and occur 
very soon, and I am afraid we leave out, 
“as a good many houses do, what I claim 
is a part of this government tax, and 
the fact that this has been on an ascend- 
ing seale of sales and values that we will 
get three or four per cent. so quickly the 
other way that this is a dangerous basis 
for us in our record. 


Mr. Hover:—I tried to make it clear 
that the 12.75 per cent. mentioned in the 
report could not in any manner be con- 
sidered as a permanent cost of doing 
business. TI tried to make it clear that 
based on comparisons with previous sta- 
tistics, that the cost, instead of being 
12.75, is 19.03, and as values are lowered 
and the volume decreased percentage ex- 
pense is going to creep up until sooner 
or later you will get pretty near to that 


point. 
Salary List and Labor 


Mr. Hutchins:—-What percentage of the 
expenditure of the wholesale drug house 
is for salary list and labor alone? 

Mr. Hover:—I do not know. 


Mr. Hutchins:—It is 70 per cent. You 
are up against a 70 per cent. brick wall 
when the conditions change. Let us not 
forget what Mr. Hover said, that the 
12.75 is not a basis, it is a deduction of 
figures for unusually prosperous times 
and must not be used as a basis for our 
operations. 

The President:—Is there any further 
discussion on this report. We would like 
to hear from Mr. Moxley. 

G. Barrett Moxley:—I do not know how 
it is possible to add anything to this 
splendid report and the remarks made 
upon it. I do know, gentlemen, that 
every man in this room is indebted be- 
yond words to Mr. Hover for the splen- 
did and untiring work he has done. It is 
not an easy matter to take a bunch of 
figures such as must have come into him 
and decipher them and make up the final 
results he has shown. 
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I am particularly interesteg also ; 
discussion that has followed I thi int 
Hutchins in every deduction he h ky 
is absolutely sound, as he alwayes , 
know, gentiemen, that the figures “).! 
as to gross sales were made on ot 


vancing market with an Unparalleled 


ume of business. In many j ‘ 
were still feeding our people ont 
whose wages had not gone up He 
advance in prices and the buyer 
buying with an avidity with Which 4. 
goes after a fly, and he would take i" 
thing and in large quantities, a 


$400,000 of Talking Maching 


There is one member in ; 
told me of shipping $400,000 worn 
ing machines from his sidewa] a 
costs whatsoever; but believe 
men, he will not ship $400,000 
coming Winter from his sidewa} 
any cost whatsoever; but 
warehouses with his goods, 
have such easy conditions as 
viously. 

I think Mr. Hover’s report is ap » 
making event in the history of thie. 
ciation and it should go into the At 
with the discussion following jt. . 
questions amplifying it which ha 
out in the discussion. It will be qo, 
privilege to be able to read this 2 
with the explanations which Zo ¥ - 
But we do know, genilemen, that vew 
sailing through a hazardous period, 
know in the past few months every os 
line of business has met a  tremien, 
sales resistance, and we know thy 
coming to us. We may be favored ; 
we will not be favored to the exten; 
we cannot feel the depression that jg J 
ing in the cotton district. We can 
fail to feel the decrease in the » 
throughout the tobacco area, and wal 
not escape feeling the decrease jn yyy 
in the various centers of Manufactyy, 
It is bound to come to us, and we hy. 
labor schedule that we cannot fais 
because, mind you, our labor has aj 
been of a class that worked ona, 
mum basis. There were no $8, $j 
and $16 men working in our house’ 
we are not in position to cut these wap 
as manufacturers in certain lines an 

There are economies we can effec 
were well cited in the report, an 
must work to that end, every one ¢ 
1 feel all our percentages should te 
ured on net sales only, not gross, 
difference would change the figure 
12.75 per cent. cost of operation on 
sales to about 13.35 per_ cent. co 
operation on net sales. Furthermore 
making all estimates for our gui 
taxes should always be added—they; 
resent a substantial addition to ou 
and are payable in cash. LI thank ym 

The President:—We would like ig 
from Dr. Schieffelin on this report, 


DR.SCHIEFFELIN’S REMAR 


Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—Mr, Ho 
report is very illuminating, and ina 
very encouraging, although the comm 
so far made, to my mind, have} 
somewhat pessimistic, and have 
looking at the dark side, and for 
reason I should like to strike a som 
different note, and in doing so, tos 
the note, I will have to say that w 
way in New York, while we would | 
restore the box and cartage charg 
cannot see how it would be pos 
What we are up against is coms 
with groups of retailers and the ex 
wholesalers who already have a dit 
tial that is about as great as w 
make it. I mean the differential be 
what they allow and what the re 
are willing to pay to us is alreair 
great as we could make it. If we 
it any greater it would simply meant 
ing business over to them, andag 
deal of it. 

I cannot follow Mr. Frank whe 
Stated that now, in a time of decm 
sales, is the time to stiffen up and 
for boxes. In my opinion it is the 
inopportune time to do that. Ther 
the retailers are stopping their ona 
because they feel the pinch of m 
sales. 

It is true that salaries and wage 
up, but it is not true that the amo 
work which the people are capable ¢ 
ing and are willing to do has reaché 
maximum at all. The brick wall @ 
amount of salary is not a brick wal 
it comes to production. A friend d 
in his Jaboratory a little while ago 
the word to some of his foremen & 
three weeks he meant to make a 
cent. reduction in the number of) 
employed and that they must keé 
eyes open for the _ inefficient ane 
them out. Within three days tha 
got around, and before the thre 
were up the production had incre 
to 20 per cent. because everybody 
interested. 

The same thing is being done ® 
wholesale houses. It is being doneS 
house, [ know. The effect is © 
very good and there is a spirit 
operation which did not exist pr 
in our laboratories, where the m@ 
women employed and the forem# 
heads of departments would take# 
usual interest in production. We 
bonus plan, and our employes | 
great interest in inereased pro® 
They save waste, save breakage # 
watch on each other’s punctualitf: 
are beginning to be jealous of th 
cess of the business, and is that 
thing that we must resort to, and 
we ought also to try very hard 0 
a publie opinion in favor of taking 
excess profits tax, which is the 
discourager of enterprise and prem 
business which has ever been in@ 

The President:—We would like® 
from Mr. Schiff. 
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MR. SCHIFF SPEAK ie « 


Ludwig Schiff:—I did not ex one 
called upon to speak on this repay soci 
as long as the matter of boxing ed j 
be of so much interest to you f tub 
few words on that subject mal, blow; 
amiss. It has been mentioned artin 
the Pacific Coast we have beet © ply : 


That is correct. , 
tell you we give credit for the “ 
they are returned to us, ther 
mizing the boxing cost to the 
The way we do that is that 
going out of our place is givel 


for boxes. 
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the price charged for 
comes back, the re- 
less 10 per cent. 
“that it costs us about that 
recondition it. The returned 
are deducted, but they are 
little, as the transporta- 
ake a special rate on the 
boxes. We pay the 
depot to our place of 


sciled wit h 
that box | 
given credit, 


q ster 
When 
ailer 15 
ve find 
mount to FT 
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smparative ly li 
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rayage from the 
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boxing to the retailer is 
cent., Which, to our mind, 
mical way of covering that 
of handling country ousi- 

- against city business. It also has 
ef aS AEM advantages due to the fact 
me oO" get back in our returned empty 
oat articles having been ciaimed short 
oxes 


ant you to think we are try- 
something from our cus- 
xs which is not right, or to put a 
Me, them. We_ believe we save 
rougnt this matter of boxing to an eco- 
ical basis, and if there is any way we 
omever the extremely high cost of 
an cov nore economically than we are 
we would like to receive su~ges- 
joing from you gentlemen. If you re- 
von . during the war the Government 
yf us to conserve things and we 
age one way of doing that was to 
nserve boxes W hich cost from 50 cents 
$1.50 and previously used to go into 
ihe stove for kindling wood. H 
George R. Merrel]:—What do you do in 
ase of city 


deliveries? 
Mr Schiff:—We use mostly the hinged 
pe of basket. 


p us. rs 
We don't W 
to exact 


We find that as econom- 
al a way of handing as we can get. 

Mr. Hover:—Why not use the patent 
edicine fiber boxes and leave them? 

Mr. Schiff:—We can’t get enough of 
em. 

B. B. Gilmer:—Have you any 
, show the average life of a box? 
Mr. Schiff:—It is about five trips. 
President :—We would like to hear from 
r. Durr. 


MR. DURR SPEAKS 


john W. Durr:—On the matter of box- 
g and drayage we of the South have 
scussed this matter pro and con and our 
eision has always been against the 
roposition. 1 believe if we had extra 
arges for boxing and drayage it would 
duce our freight expense, but possibiy 
would encourage the rebating. and that 
bight be charged as expense, like rent, 
xes and insurance should be charged as 
kpense, and I be lieve whenever we shift 
burden of this kind it offers that much 
pmptation for a Jittle rebating. The 
igher the cost of doing business the 
hore necessary it is to reform a really 
ndesirable practice. 

Iwas glad to hear Dr. Schieffelin strike 
note of optimism. We are crossing a 
idge we have not reached. If we will 
udy records of the banks throughout 


figures 
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the States we find 
unprecendented, 
is no reasen at all why we 
pessimistic view of the 
absolutely a psychological trouble. 
Take the conditions in the South where 
we are faced in the cotton growing dis- 
trict with a decline of 50 per cent. on 
our principal cash product, cotton, and a 
reduction of 60 per cent. on the seed as 
against the price of last year and our 
farmers naturally feel they are abso- 
lutely ruined and I say that is psycho- 
logical. As a matter of fact we have 
never grown in the South such a quan- 
tity of foodstuffs before in our history. 
There are 36,000,000 bushels of peanuts 
in the South. The little State I live in 
has the distinction of producing more 
than the State of Texas. We produced 
11,000,000 bushels and they will bring 
from 5 to 744c. a pound. There never 
was such a hay crop as was grown this 
year, of such an abundance of corn, so 
that the cotton which is a cash crop is 
the thing upon which farmers seem to 
dwell with such an ominous look. 

I have heard adverse criticism of the 
Federal Reserve Bank recently to my 
disgust. The Federal Reserve banking 
system is not organized for advancing 
money to any interest in order that that 
interest might enhance while holding the 
value of their products in order that the 
price might be levied and re-distributed 
among the masses of our counry. I don't 
think the cotton grower or the wheat 
grower has a right to demand it and I 
don't why the steel interests should 
demand it. I think that system was or- 
ganized for the purpose of stabilizing our 
conditions in this country and preventing 
panies, and I hink if we are just a little 
more optimistic about the situation and 
get this pessimism out of our heads we 
will be alright. I am glad to see defla- 
tion. 1 think the world is glad to see 
deflation, and I hail the day when the 
bottom will he reached and we ean start 
again and look conditions fairly in the 
face and do business on a normal basis 

The President :—If there is no further 
discussion on the report of the committee 
on Credits and Collections, what action 
will you take on it? 

A. J. More :—I move that the report be 
received and referred to the Board of 
Control (Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President :—The next business is 
report of the Special Committee on Uni- 
versal Accounting, Mr. S. D. Andrews, 
Minneapolis, Chairman. 

S. D. Andrews :-——The report 
by Mr. Hover contains a great 
matter which is of importance in 

work on universal 


their clearings 
should 


outlook, 


see 


presented 
deal of 
connec- 
tion with the account- 
ing. What our committee needs to make 
its work successful is a little encourage- 
ment If we can find that the report we 
ask for, based on these blanks which we 
submit in our report, are being used, we 
feel there is a large field of additional ac- 
tivity which we can enter on very profit- 
ably. 


ROSS SALES NOT PROPER BASIS 
FOR FIGURING PERCENTAGES 


Jniform Expense Accounting Discussed by Committee—Plans Not 
Matured 


0 the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association :— 

Your committee wishes to further 
phasize at this time its former recom- 
hendations relative to the use by mem- 
rs of the expense accounting blanks 
rnished last November. 

It is to be regretted that we could not 
ave prepared for this meeting a report 
bvering a full year’s operation. While 
he forms call for a monthly tabulation 
figures in order to make it easy and 
fasible for those who are disposed to 
lect their expense items each month, 
e real purpose of the plan, as outlined 
y your committee, was to have figures 
‘ailable on an annual basis. 

Following the close of the year your 
mmittee, if so instructed, will ask mem- 
ers to report on Form B, covering ex- 
ee operations for the twelve months of 


While it is regrettable that a year has 
t been completed so that more au- 
entic figures could be prepared and pre- 
nted at this jneeting, we feel we have 
ained some valuable experience in get- 
ng the forms into quite general use, and 
at great advantage will accrue to mem- 
ers in the future in having accurate 
cures for comparison. 
Your committee recognizes the impor- 
nce of great secrecy in handling reports 
questionnaires on these confidential 
patters, The reporting blank Form B 
lls for only percentage figures of cer- 
Ain expense items in their relation to 
oss sales, and we can see no apparent 
Banger of the information being of use 
Value to other than those directly in- 
rested. We trust, however, members 


will have sufficient confidence in the 
committee to rely upon its assurance that 
under no condition will any of the in- 
formation given go beyond the observa- 
tion of your committee. 

Had the uniform accounting forms been 
in use for a period of twelve months, we 
could have supplemented Mr. Hover’s re- 
port by furnishing him a means of ob- 
taining some very useful and accurate 
figures in response to the important ques- 
tions he has asked; for instance, Ques- 
tion 1 on the 1920 questionnaire asks 
your “percentage of loss on gross sales 
by reason of bad debts for the year 1919.” 
Question 2 asks the “percentage cost of 
doing business including house expense, 
traveling expense and all salaries, not in- 
cluding interest on investment for the 
year 1919." Had Form A of the uni- 
form accounting system been in use dur- 
ing 1919, Mr. Hover would have had 
available from all members accurate fig- 
ures on selling and delivery expense, ad- 
ministration and general expense, bad 
debts and other expense figured by each 
house on the same uniform basis. 

When such an important piece of work 
is being done for the association as a 
whole as Mr. Hover'’s, involving such 
eareful, painstaking and tiresome efforts, 
the entire membership of our Associa- 
tion should give its unqualified support 
and assistance. 

We do not believe that 
a proper basis for figuring 
A house reporting in 1900 might have 
used as their gross sales a figure which 
included such items as “merchandise re- 
turned to manufacturers,” “goods ex- 
changed with other jobbers on practically 


gross sales is 
percentages. 
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a cost basis.” which 
credited to 


items quite 
sales account for the 
sake of convenience, and in 1920 the 
same house might have become enligit- 
ened in accounting methods and elimi- 
nated from sales many items which prob- 
ably should never have been placed there. 
The percentage comparison, where a 
different basis has been used, would, of 
course, be of little value. It is con- 
tended that if we are to have reliable 
comparisons we must all start figuring at 
the same point. Gross sales is the catch- 
trap of almost everything that is shipped 
out on an order blank, and probably that 
account in no two houses is treated quite 
the same. 

3efore starting to figure percentage we 
should all get down to a net basis, and 
if sales is to be our basis against which 
percentages are to be figured, let all get 
a correct start by understanding clearly 
what net sales really are. On Form A, 
page 1, line (s), of uniform accounting 
forms, the “net sales” item is arrived 
at as follows :— 

From total gross sales deduct mer- 
chandise returned by customers, allow- 
ances made to customers for overcharges, 
shortages, and further make deduc- 
tion for merchandise returned to manu- 
facturers, and goods exchanged with 
@Mher jobbers, which we know many 
houses credit to sales for the sake of 
convenience 

A great deal of very valuable time is 
being given to this Association by your 
various committees, and while many very 
valuable reports have been made from 
which all have derived a great deal of 
benefit, we believe that if the effort of 
obtaining statistics and figures for re- 
ports is to be expended in the future by 
your committees, we should support them 
by making it possible to supply accurate 
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figures and not mere estimates. It may 
take a little more time to collect your 
figures on our forms, but the results will 
justify the effort. 

We believe that in the readjustment of 
prices and in getting our business back 
tu pre-war conditions, we will find it in- 
creasingly valuable and important to have 
access to reliable comparative figures, 
and if we are going to charge committees 
of this Association with the burdensome 
task of making up reports for us, we 
should, in fairness to them and in jus- 
tice to ourselves, co-operate to the ex- 
tent of doing our small part by way of 
keeping an accurate record of expense 
items in the simple and ystematic man- 
ner outlined on the forms furnished you. 

Your committee had hoped to have 
gained sufficient experience in the use of 
these blanks during the year just passed 
to justify a possible further record on 
other activities of our business being 
developed, but up to date there has not 
elapsed sufficient time to enable us tu 
fully test out the usefulness of the plan, 
or to suggest any further additions or 
improvements 

Respectfully submitted, 
SEWALL D. ANDREWS. 
Chairman. 

The President :—You have heard report 
of committee. What action do you desire 
to take? 

R. R. Ellis:—I move 
cepted and referred to 
(Motion seconded and 

The President :—The next business is 
the report of the Committee on Paints, 
Oils and Glass, Mr. Chas. A. Engelhart, 
Wichita, chairman. In the absence of Mr. 
Mingelhardt the assistant secretary will 
present report. 

Assistant Secretary 
sented report. 


the report be ac- 
3oard of Control. 


carried. ) 


Waterbury pre- 


HANDSOME PROFITS IN PAINTS 
MADE BY ALL HANDLING THEM 


Druggists Have Found Paints Very Profitable During the Last 
Three Years 


To the Members of The National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association :— 

There is no doubt but what every 
wholesale druggist who has earried 
paints and its kindred lines for the past 
three years, has enjoyed a very hand- 
some profit and has every reason to con- 
gratulate his firm upon having had the 
line upon their shelves during three 
years of excellent profits. 

The stock at this time should be cleared 
of every undesirable color and size. The 
demand has been heavy and a new con- 
dition has arisen; money is plentiful and 
the consumer is not as particular as he 
formerly was as to the purchasing power 
of his dollar. 

The searcity of tin, high wages and 
short hours have made it difficult to pro- 
duce sufficient attractive shelf packages, 
hence the prudent and careful buyer has 
had a wonderful opportunity to clean 
house of all unsalable items. These 
same conditions have brought about the 
similar results in many lines, all of 
which have been very beneficial, and as 
well. a condition not before experienced 
by many business men of today. 

The line under normal conditions has 
always shown a fairly good profit and to 
be preferred from a profit standpoint to 
many items known as patent medicines. 
It should be encouraged and pushed by 
the wholesale druggists in sections and 
localities where it is to their advantage 
to do so. 


Sections Most Favored 


sections most favorable to these 
are throughout the South, Middle 
and Western States, and especially 
States that are sparsely popu- 
cities not large enough to de- 
paint, varnish and wall 
exterior and _ interior 


The 
lines 
West 
in those 
lated and 
mand exclusive 
paper stores for 
decorations. 

The retail druggist in the _ smaller 
towns is called upon to meet these re- 
quirements. The retail hardware mer- 
chant has also seen fit to assist in sup- 
plying this growing and important 
necessity. 

The continued advance in price of all 
raw materials entering into the manu 
facture of paints has necessarily brought 
the finished product to the present high 
price and there is no apparent sign ofa 
decline visible at this time. 

This top market has not to any great 
extent curtailed the needed use of paint. 
The increased demand for lumber and 
building materials of all kinds for hous- 
ing and storage of our increased grain 
production; the rapid growth of our man- 
nfaecturing centers; our oil mining cen- 
it was imperative that factories be 
builded, temporary storage be erected, 
barns. granaries, make-shift houses and 
houses of better character need be con- 
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ednesday Morning, Oct. 27, 1920 


President Bradley 
ler at 10 o'clock. 
"ther resident :—The first business will 
ding o j 2S 

wrth Session” the minutes of the 
pe minates of the Fourth Mery ead 

“Ss 0 le F sessi rhic 
re approved. Fourth Session, which 
Assistant 
Maries S, 


called meeting to 


Becretary Waterbury :—Mr. 

riati “artin, ex-president of the 

88 

— has been quite ill and_con- 

bub sent lospital. The Southern Drug 

llowine eum @ telegram of sympathy 
7g its meeting on Monday, and Mr. 


artin : . 
sa, et the following telegram in 


Telegram from Charles S, Martin 


Appreciate your 


Mot be with telegram. 


you, 


Sorry I 
Best wishes for a 





FIFTH SESSION 


Martin. 
the 


Charles 8. 
telegram was sent to one of 
the Association. 

Ludwig Schiff:—I move 
Association send Mr. Martin a_ telegram 
of sympathy in his illness and express- 
ing the hope of the members of the Asso- 
ciation for his early recovery, and that 
the assistant secretary send the _ tele- 
gram. (Motion seconded and carried.) 


Telegram to Charles S. Martia 


Charles S. Martin, Spurlock, Neal & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn 
The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association has instructed me to extend 
to you their regret to learn of your ill- 
ness which has necessitated your absence. 
The Association expresses its sincere hope 


snecessful convention. 

This 
members of 
that this 


for your speedy recovery and sends most 
cordial greetings. 
Cc. H. Waterbury, 

Assistant Secretary. 
President :—We will now take 
for consideration the report of the 
mittee on Membership, which was 
sented at our session on Monday. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury :—The 
Committee on Membership in its report 
includes twelve applications for election 
as active members, one an _ honorary, 
three complimentary, two transfers from 
active to associate, and nineteen asso- 
ciate members. 

The President :—This list of new mem- 
bers has been posted at the door for the 
prescribed length of time and it is now 
in order to take action on the report. 

Ludwig Schiff:—I move that the sec- 


The up 
Com- 


pre- 


structed, all of which necessarily re- 
quired paint in order that the high 
priced materials used might be preserved. 

These have been the important factors 
creating this demand and to a large ex- 
tent responsible for the continued high 
price, 

Mixed paints at this time are at their 
highest point in years. White lead, the 
base of all good paints, still remains 
high. There has, however, been quite a 
decline in linseed oil and turpentine, but 
us yet it has not affected the price of 
mixed paints. 


Selling Conditions 


Owing to the great demand for struc- 
tural wood, iron and steel, the selling 
conditions have not changed materially 
during the past three years; neither have 
the local conditions regarding the method 
of sales deviated to any great extent. We 
all have been too busy supplying what 
we had or what we could get and show 
a profit on our turnover, to think very 
much about making or suggesting any 
change in our selling methods. Supply- 
ing the demand has been the problem. 

Competition is increasing in all lines 
of merchandising, due largely to busi- 
ness lines becoming mixed or on the de- 
partment store order, and it is hard to 
predict for the future or even guess what 
next we will be required to place In stock 
to meet the demand of the retail druggist. 


Glass Situation 


The year 1920 has shown an increased 
demand over 1919. The price remains 
high and will continue to remain so until 
labor’s wage is again restored to a much 
lower basis, as well as the price of fuel 
of all kinds is materially reduced. 


The demand for beveled plate of 
smaller dimensions and of heavier weight 
and thickness for use in toilet mirrors, 
has made a wonderful growth. Manu- 
facturers in these lines using these sizes 
have been unable to get a_ sufficient 
quantity of clear and perfect glass to 
meet their requirements. 

The labor situation has improved some 
in certain localities, but it is not making 
the progress in the way of a decline as 
rapidly as we had hoped for. We are 
hopeful for the future and look for a 
better glass situation during 1921. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Cc A ENGLEHART. chairman 

The President :—What action will you 
tuke regarding report? Is there any dis- 
cussion? 

Charles Gibson :—I move that report be 
received and referred to the Board of Con- 
trol. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President :-—The meeting will stand 
adjourned until 19 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. 


T 
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be authorized to cast the ballot 
meeting for the election of these 
members. (Motion duly carried and the 
secretary cast the ballot.) 

The President :—These 
duly elected. 

The next business will be the report of 
the Committee on Legislation, Charles 
Gibson, Albany, chairman. 

Charles Gibson:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: Your Committee on Legis- 
lation has acted as sensible men should 
act. We have a very able attorney who 
looks after our legislative matters and 
we leave our plans entirely in his hands 
as to legislative matters, and I think you 
will agree with me that that is the wise 
thing to do, judged by results. Mr. 
Crounse has made a wonderful record 
for us in Washington. He has a fine 
reputation in that city, has the entree 
into all the offices of the government, in 
some wonderful fashion, I do not know 
how, but he is able to secure a hearing 
in any place in Washington, and in this 


retary 
of the 


applicants are 
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iron 


or us. I 


great deal of his help 
diticult matters coming before 
time to time. We certainly are 

Mr. Crounse for all he has 
want you all to know 
member of the Asso- 
know what Mr. Crounse 
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every 
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After of this report he is 
to make some remarks on taxation, etc., 
so that I believe when he gets through 
and I get through we will know what is 
going on at this moment. I want also 
to say that Mr. Crounse has written this 
report and whatever of value it contains 
he is entitled to credit for it. 


the reading 


PROHIBITION AND NARCOTIC LAWS 
PRESENT MANY TRADE PROBLEMS 


Commitee on Legislation Makes 


Comprehensive Report on 


) I 
igton in 


Matters 


Members of the National 
iggists’ Association: 
i arge of its duties during the 
your committee has not only 
alled upon to follow with energy 
utmost vigilance the legislative 
of one of the most impor- 
ngresses that have assembled 
recent years, but a task 
agnitude has devolved upon it 
te with the Federal authorities 
practicable regulations for the 
nt of constitutional prohibition 
render the Volstead act effec- 
at the same time imposing upon 
industry a minimum of incon- 
and expense. It has also been 
to assist the government in 
regulations for the execution of 
important provisions of the nar- 
islation embodied in the last war 
ct With the assistance of the 
a novel experiment of sub- 
tiation for prosecution in 
‘ement of certain provisions 
food and drugs act has been car- 
th the most gratifying success. 
certain well meaning but over- 
‘fficials to induce Congress to 
a burdensome manufacturers’ 
reasonable impost now levied 
msumers of proprietary medi- 
unery, toilet articles, ete., hi 
ssfully opposed and administra- 
pts to tax all identified standard 
icals have been sharply 
d, we trust, will finally be frus- 
r matters of the first impor- 
trade to which our attention 
given have been the rational re- 
of the war revenue laws, the 
enactment of a statute per- 
mailing, under proper safe- 
poisonous drugs, the advance- 
Calder bill for the standard- 
of interstate shipments of foods 


in 


¢ 
of 


ugs, the rendering of effective op- 


is been the defeat of an ill-consid- 


trades 


to certain provisions of the 

slacker package” bill, and the vig- 

liowing of measures providing rec- 

fc pharmacists in the army 
h strongly favored, grantil 

0 manufacturers within proper 

is to fix resale prices of their 

ind prohibiting the misbranding 

is and other products. A signal 

ment but recently achieved in 

m with other trade organiza- 


So- 


npt on the part of a gove 
‘ney to dump upon our market 
ties of foreign-made drugs 
precaution designed to pre- 
s competition with our dome 


n- 


Prohibition Enforcement 


task of protecting the drug and 


les against ill-advised legislation 


ion with the enactment of the 
Prohibition law was a difficult 
ff safeguarding our interes 
I first year of the enforce- 
he statute, during which the 
rulations of the prohibition unit 
rmulated, has proven even 
and has imposed a burden 
our Washington represen- 
cedented in the history of our 
The fact that our member: 
enabled to conduct their busi- 
but little embarrassment and 
é )us Obstacles have arisen from 
ation of either the law or regula 
‘rhaps the most convincing proof 
offered of the effective work 
association has accomplishec 
eniences were to be expected 
ealized, but when we con- 
of the Volstead act, with 
* restrictions upon the use of the 
? t raw material of the drug 
ill be ready freely to concede 
of protection we have 
to constant vigilance in fol 
lopments in Congress and 
departments. 


The Volstead Act 


id act became effective Jan- 
or a little more than sixty 
last vention. As an im- 

preparatory the draft 
for the enforcement of t 

i series of conferences were 

gton during the 
een Prohibition 
isted 


to 


week of 
Commi 
Kramer, as by 
el of his staff, and dele 
ng all branches of the drug and 
The chief purposes of these 
ces were to determine the requir- 
ff the forthcoming regulations to 
diversion « ilcoholic medici 
itions, perfumery, toilet artt- 
supplies, flavoring extract 
purpose At the reque 
Kramer, our Washing- 
opened the discussion 
and introduced the va 
were heard during the 
ed by the conference. 
neg the conference Mr. Crounss 
to Commissioner Kramer the as- 
of all branches of the trade that 
suld “co-operate 100 per cent in 
» the bureau in enforcing the law” 
with special emphasis upon the 
to this effect passed by the 
Wholesale Druggists’ As 
annual convention in Ne 
He urged, however, that the 
1 bear in mind the peculiar 
vailing throughout the cou 
it of the suspension of traf 
Confirmed al- 


ne liquor 
*s would no joubt be in 


ate 


are 


ioner 
ndent 


soc) 


Whole- 


duced tu attempt the diversion to bever- 
age purposes of legitimate alcoholic medi- 
cines and other products, and he appealed 
to the commissioner to follow a conserva- 
tive course in dealing with such develop- 
ments, and especially to refrain from im- 
posing hardships upon reputable manu- 
facturers and dealers because of sporadic 
cases of misuse of their products, 

After preliminary discussion commit- 
tees of technical experts chosen from 
among those present were appointed to 
confer with the members of the Division 
of Technology of the Prohibition unit and 
after exhaustive consideration of the vari- 
ous problems under discussion, these com- 
mittees reached tentative agreements with 
the authorities. With minor modifications 
these agreements were adhered to in the 
regulations as promulgated and have 
proven of the utmost value in affording 
protection to legitimate interests. 


Unfit for Beverage Purposes 


A general agreement was reached that 
standard U. & P. and N. F. preparations 
would be regarded as “unfit for beverage 
purposes” and therefore entitled to be 
made with the use of non-beverage alcohol 
with the exception of a list of eightes 
elixirs, tinctures, etc., chiefly used as men- 
strua in the preparation of physicians’ 
prescriptions. These preparations, which 
the bureau officials insisted should be re- 
garded as fit for beverage purposes and 
therefore must be classified intoxicat- 
ing liquors and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the law and regulations on 
such liquors, are as follows: 

Elixir (Elixir 
matic). 

Elixir Glycyrrhiza (Elixir of 

Spiritus Juniperi Compositus 
pound Spirits of Juniper). 

Tinctura Cardamoni Composita 
ture Cardamon Compound). 

Tinectura Levendule Composita 
pound Tincture of Lavender ) 

Cordiale Rubi Fructus 
Cordial). 

Elixir Ansi (Eli 

Elixir Aromaticum 
matic Flixir). 

Elixir Aurantii 
ter Orange). 

Elixir Cardamoni Compositum 
pound Elixir of Cardamon). 

Elixir Taraxaci Compositum (Compound 
Elixir Taraxacum). 

Spiritus Myrci# Compositus (Compound 
Spirits of Myrcia). — 

Tinctura Aromatica 
ture). 

Vinum <Aurantii Compositum 
pound Wine of Orange). 
Tinetura Caramelis 
mel). ; sees 
Vinum Pruni Virginiane (Wine of Wild 

Cherry). ; 

Elixir Glycyrrhize Aromaticum 
matic Elixir of Glycyrrhiza). 

Tincture Amara (Bitter Tincture). 
ification of these official 
intoxicating liquors has been 
inconvenience, but the 
itself to the sit 

friction, The 
has com 


refuse 


as 


Aromaticum of Aro 


Licorice). 
(Com 


(Tine 


(Com 
(Blackberry 


ir of Anise). 


Rubrum (Red Aro- 


Amari (Elixir of Bit- 


(Com- 


(Aromatic Tinc- 


(Com 


(Tincture Car: 


(Aro 


prep 
arations 
productive of some 
trade has accommodated 
uation with very little 
adoption of the classification 
pelled wholesale druggists to 
these goods in less than five-gallon 
except in « where the jobber 
in his employ a registered pharmacist, 
irksomeness of this regulation } 
substantially relieved by a conces- 
procured by our Washington repre- 
sentative permitting the five-gallon min- 
imum to be made up of an assortment of 
or all of the eighteen preparations, 
supplemented by ny quantity of alcohol 
ssary to bring the total up to the 
minimum limit 
Another important 
cently obtained by our Washington repre- 
sentative upon the occasion of the pro 
ugation by the prohibition commission 
the regulations forbidding the 
of orders for intoxicating liquors 
upon the prohibition of the statute 
‘advertising’ intoxicants The 
of ghteen United 
Pharmacopoeia elixirs, tinct: 
intoxicating liquors automatl l 
brought them under the scope the pi 
ibition against soliciting orders, where 
upon Mr. Crounse took the matter 
vigorously with the commissioner 
tained from him special ruling 
lows: 
I have your letter of the 12th ins 
n reference to T. D. 3041. I have al 
talked with you personally in reference 
to this T. D., in so far as it preven 
“the personal solicitation of orders for 
purchasing of intoxicating liquor 
In reply to your letter and to the con- 
‘rsation which we have had in referenc 
matter, will say that the provision 
2041 is not held to apply to tl 
and tinctures set out in subdivision 
section 60, article XI of Regula 
No. 60 While these articles ars 
classed intoxicating liquors for cer 
tain purpose yet they will not be held 
intoxicating liquors under the provi- 
of 3041 Hence it will not be co 
a violation of the provisions o 
D. 3941 if personal solicitation of 
orders for the purchase of said tinctures 
and elixirs is made, and those you repré« 
sent can govern themselves accordingly 
The retail drug trade is especially ap 
preciative of the concession thus obtained, 
as the expert istance of the jobbers’ 
traveling ale ] been ver valu 
ahtl 
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Witch Hazel Business 


Manufacturers of witch hi 
time to time experienced 
venience as the re unauthorized 
action of lo internal revenue or 
hibition who have held this 


for assortments 


to 


order 


from 


sone mncor 


ave 


ult of 


‘al pro 
agent prod 


uct to be potable and have therefore for- 
bidden its sale unless modified with one 
of the agents adopted for use in bay rum 
or low grade toilet waters. When this 
contention was first set up by local offi- 
cials, our representative procured from 
the government a ruling classifying witch 
hazel as a standard medicinal preparation 
unfit to be used for beverage purposes, 
and this ruling his since been success- 
fully invoked wherever local officials have 
sought to interfere with the sale of this 
article. 

The general house cleaning that has 
taken place since 1906 in that branch of 
the trade engaged in the production of 
proprietary medicines has proven of enor- 
mous advantage to these manufacturers 
in connection with the enforcement of the 
Volstead act. As the result of the vig- 
orous action of the proprietary associa- 
tion in bringing about the adoption of 
standards formulated by the Internal 
tevenue Bureau, many beverages thinly 
disguised as medicinal preparations were 
blacklisted even before the period of war- 
time prohibition, and those that re- 
mained on the market, but with sale re 
stricted to dealers holding retail liquor 
licenses, were automatically eliminated by 
terms of the war-time prohibition leg- 
islation which forbade the use of alcohol 
in such products. 

The proprietary industry, thus having 
brought the great bulk of these products 
up to official standards in the way of 
adequate medication and minimum use 
of alcohol, was in a highly advantageous 
position to meet the requirements of the 
Volstead act that its products, in order 
to sold without restriction, should be 
“unfit for beverage purposes.” 


the 


} 
pe 


Alcohol in Perfumery 


The problems presented by the use of 
high percentages of alcohol in perfumery, 
toilet waters and other toilet preparations 
were very carefully considered at the 
conference and a tentative agreement was 
reached which has since been substan- 
tially incorporated in the regulations and 
has proven highly satisfactory in prac- 
tical operation. It was decided that 
legitimate perfumes and toilet waters 
with an alcoholic content of 50 per cent 
or more and containing the maximum 
quantities of essential oils soluble in the 
alcohol would not be required to be mod 
fied by the addition of any other agent 
in order to render them “unfit for use for 

this stipulation be- 


beverage purposes,” 
ing qualified only in case it should de- 
instances that the 


velop in some rare 

essential oils used should be of such 
a character as clearly to make a potable 
product. 


Toilet Water and Bay Rum 


With regard 


so 


toilet waters 
ing less than per cent. of 
and concerning bay rum without regard 
to alcoholic content, the bureau officials 
announced that no application to use non 
beverage alcohol in their manufacture 
would be approved unless the same were 
modified by the addition of either one- 
fourth in of tartar emetic to the fluid 
ounce or a satisfactory quantity of some 
other modifying agent to be suggested 
by the manufacturer who, in presenting 
the suggestion to the bureau, would be 
required to submit sufficient data as to 
satisfy the officials of its efficiency. The 
use of tartar emetic as a modifying agent 
was strongly opposed by Mr. Crounse and 
by others who took part in the confer- 
ence on the ground of its poisonous char- 
acter and especially because of the slight 
variation between its physiological or 
emetic dose and its toxic dose, whereupon 
the bureau officials gave assurances that 
favorable consideration would be given 
to any satisfactory substitutes The bu- 
reau has since approved five alternative 
modifying agents, which may be used in- 
stead of tartar emetic, as follows :— 

Quinine sulphate, 2 to the 
ounce, 

Cinchonidine 
fluid ounce. 

Salicylic 
ounce 

Resorcin, 5 grains to the fluid ounce. 

Salicylate of soda, 5 grains to the fluid 
ounce. 

The adoption of these alternative modi- 
fying agents was received throughout the 
rade with great satisfaction, there 
was a general reluctance to employ tar- 
tar emetic, not only because of its dan 
gerous character but also because it was 
believed that great difficulty would be 
encountered in marketing the goods mod- 
ified therewith in certain State the laws 
of which uld compel them to bear a 
poison labe 


Losses Through Theft 


A number of 
ost shipments 


were called 1 


to 
50 


contain 
alcohol, 


grains fluid 


sulphate, 2 grains to the 


acid, 5 grains to the fluid 


as 


our 
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members who had 
alcohol through theft 
by the prohibition 
districts to pay difference 
on non-beve ge and bev- 
erage alcohol, the difference being $2.20 
per proof gallon, about $4.16 on each 
wine gallon. This matter was taken up 
with the official! at Washington with the 
result that a ruling was made to the ef- 
fect that the beverage tax rate should not 
be applied in of stolen alcohol un- 
les there was evidence that collusion or 
conspiracy in the theft existed. AS a 
considerablesquantity of alcohol has been 
stolen at various times while in transit, 
this ruling has resulted in a genuine 
monetary saving for our members who 
were unfortunate enough to have been the 
shippers of the goods that were subse- 
quently stolen. 


1 of- 
ficers in their 
in the tax rate 


or 


cases 


Considerable anxiety 
caused the trade by the 
a circular prepared by 
unit, issued as Treasury 
which a declaration was 
ever any liquor-—-which, of course, in- 
cludes non-beverage alecohol—in the cus- 
tody or possession of any person by virtue 
of a permit held by him under the na- 
tional prohibition act, is diverted or stolen 
or for any other reason not properly ac- 
counted for, “such fact shal) be sufficient, 
in the discretion of the Federal Prohibi 
tion Commissioner, to warrant the revoca 
tion of any permit held by such person 
authorizing the possession of liquor and 
the institution of such proceedings a 
the facts appear to justify.” 

The language here employed—if it 
means anything—that the manufacturer 
whose stock of alcohol might be pilfered 


was recently 
promulgation of 
the prohibition 
Decision 3041, in 
made that when 


1920—N. W. D. A. By 


would be subject to having hi 

revoked, notwithstanding the fs 8 be 
had taken every precaution to Ct thy 
alcohol, and in spite of the prvter 
even a suspicion on the neu 
authorities of any con 
nivance on his part. In 
letter of the law whic 
honest manufacturers 

of their permits, which 
feited, after full hearing, » 
ruling made by the pro ibition en. 
sioner subject to a review py Re 
eral courts, the declaration of red 
is seen to be merely an undignifia } 
quite unworthy of a gov rimemes 
Having this declaration brough of 
attention by our Washington me . 
tative, the Commissioner of Intern, 
enue gave ¢& irances that the rin 
manufacturers in their permite USM 
fully protected, and added that thes 
tic action contemplated by the a 
would certainly never be taken © 
case of a manufacturer or dealer » 
of no wrongdoing. —— 


Industrial Alcohol 


Your committee 
attention to 
of the most 
have taken 
We refer 
in which 
with 


Yas 


how desires 
What is be leved an 
important devel] 
place under the 
to the natior 
all branches 
drug trade and 
scientific societies have recently + 
part lookir to the ¢ tablishmen 
better understanding wit] ne 
concerning the use of . 
dustrial material as distinguishes 
its character an intoxicant, and 
creation in the Internal Revenye py 
of an organization devoted Draee 
exclusively to the interests of the iy 
tries which use alcohol and to the. 
ulation of the production of that ia 
able chemical raw material, 4 
This movement was set on fe 
conference held in Was} 
March, participated in by t 
tives of a 
ciations and scientific 
sided over by our Washington rm 
tative. At this conference aj 
mittee represent s all interests 
pointed and this committee has 
ored diligently in the execution 
conference program The definite g 
the committee was recently : 
detail at an extended } 
ing Commissioner of Internal Rg 
Myers which was stenographicaly 
ported for the benefit of Commig 
Williams. who was absent on acey 
iliness. Briefly stated, the concrete 
gestions of the committee conten 
the following reference:— 
1. The appointment or 
an official of the Interna 
reau, ranking presumably with 
commissioner, Who would be @ 
with the duty of supervising al] pred 
of industrial or nonbeverage alea 
dealers in that commodity, anda 
facturers using it for legitimate ind 
or scientific purposes. 
2. The appointment by 
sioner of Internal 
inations submitted to him of a jo 
visory committee compo ; 
more representatives of e¢ 
ing national trade associations and 
tific societies to assist the goverm 
the formulation of regulations and 
ing the best methods for meeting 
emergencies in the enforcement 
Tolstead act may from time t 


to bh 


ine 


the goy 
alcoho! aS 4 


as 


score of national 


trade 
Societies a 


Outlip 


caring befor 


desig 
Rey 


the © 
Revenue, upon 


as 


3. The abandonment 
ceedingly 
method of 
requisition 
substitution 
ing’? permit 


of the preseaj 
inconvenient and ve 
obtaining alcohol 
known Form 1416, 4 
therefor of a so-call 
similar to that whid 
been so fully used for many 
in the distribution denatured 2 
pursuant to the act 1906 


as 


ot 


Duties of Officials 


of the radical 
this program, it was no 
that the government wag 
due deliberation. The co 
the suggestions made 
been delayed from time® 
because of the illness of Commi 
Williams, but your committee | 

that in the near future steps will 

along the lines of the Alcoho! Comm 
plan that will afford a large mea 
relief from the vexatious 
existing We are the more s@ 
this hope because of the emphatt 
ner in which the trade has been 4 
bring to the officials of the 
Revenue plain duty devolving 
them under the provis of 

feature 0 

ave been I 


iew 
in 
ed 
without 

ation of 
trade has 


In v 


gested 


innova 


expect 


condita 


home 
the 
ons 
the Volstead ei 
which appears to } 
the strenuou effort 
made to enforce tho provi 
national prohibition act dealing 
detection and punishment of pes 
employing intoxicants I 
age purpose 
So little 
Title 3 
bring 
of section 


legally 


been | 


attention ha 
that your committee 
before you the 
13, as follows 
Section 13. The commissionet 
from time to time regulati 
specting the establishment, bondi 
operating of industrial alcohol 
denaturing plants, and bonded 
houses authorized’ herein, and & 
ribution, sale. export, and use & 
hol which may be necessary, * 
or proper to secure the revenue, 
vent the diversion of the alcoho 
gal uses, and to place the nom 
alcohol industry and _ other 
using such alcohol as a chemi 
material, or for other lawful % 
upon the highest plane of scieoy 
commercial efficiency consistent 
interests of the government, ant 
shall insure an ample supply @° 
cohol and promote its use in 8 
search and the development ® 
dyes, and other lawful product 
In concluding this chapter @% 
port your committee proposes 
in a few plain words with ree 
use of alcohol in the drug 
trades, 
The legitimate character of 
ucts of our industry cannot ; 
tioned. They are specifically © 
from the classification of “# 
liquor” by the provisions 0 


to or 
pecifie pm 


issue 


ety 
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and therefore 
with 


Tolstead act. 

2 of the alls be confounded 

eanne no matter what percentage 

pxican's sney may contain as long as 
alcoho m to recognized standards. In 
ey con oeetion 13 of title 3 of the Vol- 
dition. § which we have just quoted, 
pad act, on the government a heavy 
Bes wo place our industry “upon 

i oe aat plane of scientific and com- 
hi nericiency” and to take all neces- 

rcial ee to insure us an ample supply 
Rave and to permit its use in our 
aloo work and in the manufacture 


our products. 


An Apologetic Attitude 


certain trade organ- 
any nave assumed an apologetic at- 
tions nave ofere nce to their use of al- 
SP or manufacturing purposes, and in 
2 stances legitimate dealers and 
turers have abandoned that par- 
nufact rt of their business which called 
- Mi ndling and consumption of non- 
as spirits. It is, of course, the 
nieve of every individual to determine 
vilege if whether the cost and extra 
ae inconvenience involved in com- 
F arth the existing regulations jus- 
fhe handling of alcohol, but from a 
4, ethical trade standpoint there 
aid be no hesitancy in demanding that 
val nt to sell and use this indispen- 
rie nemical raw material should be 
mitated rather than restricted by the 

nent and that legitimate dealers 
fe oaenufacture rs shall be relieved of 
be vaxatious requirement of the reg- 
as which is not actually necessary 
revent the diversion, of legitimate 
Polic preparations to beverage pur- 
8. 
e record of 
eminent for the 
lorcement of the 


any members of 


D 
Association stands 
observant and strict 
prohibition law. The 
> iven at our convention a year 
so only to police our own branch 
the trade but to do everything in our 
er to prevent violation of the spirit 
hetter of the law by those whose con- 
we could influence, have been more 
redeemed and the officials at Wash- 
on bear cheerful testimony to the 
endous influence for good which has 
exerted throughout the past year by 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
jon. 
ith the record that we have made, 
e should be no hesitancy on our part, 
timidity of action, and no ambiguity 
xpression with regard to our right to 
alcohol in our industry and to obtain 
ith a minimum of difficulty and ex- 
The sooner all branches of the 
e unite in a determined stand con- 
ing this matter, the sooner popular 
acies and misapprehensions will be 
pt away by the irresistible power of 
enlightened public sentiment. 


ndments to the Harrison Narcotic 


Law 


cond in importance only to the Vol- 
d act and regulations thereunder 
been the amendments to the Harri- 
narcotic law which were embodied 
he war revenue act of February 24, 
. and which have been enforced dur- 
the past year under regulations 
ulgated November 24, 1919, shortly 
our last annual convention. These 
lations have imposed a heavy bur- 
upon the drug trade and it is a high 
hte to the public spirit and patriot- 
of our members to say that there 
been little or no complaint. The 
of the new system to the average 
ing house has run into very sub- 
jal figures but it has been paid with 
murmuring. The hope has occa- 
lly been expressed, however, that 
benefits derived by the government 
he way of securing more satisfactory 
rvision of the narcotic traffic will be 
iently marked to justify the cost to 
drug trade. The system is yet too 
to determine with any degree of 
racy the real efficiency of the new 
and regulations, but your committee 
res it will be generally conceded 
the returns which the government is 
receiving, and which are closely 
ked against each other in accord- 
with a carefully worked out plan, 
rovide the supervising oflicials with 
p more accurate information than by 
other plan available, and to a sub- 
lal extent protect legitimate dealers 
brcotic preparations. 


Filing of Return 


en before the regulations for the 
ement of the new law were pro- 
ated our Washington representative 
ed from the Internal Revenue Bu- 
a4 promise that the elaborate re- 
required under the new statute 
f not be called for until the first 
month following the receipt of the 
ed forms by registrants. This ar- 
ment was made to obviate the 
sity of installing temporary records 
would later require to be tran- 
ed on official forms Through a 
hderstanding on the part of certain 
dinate officials however, a demand 
Made upon the trade for returns 
ing the month of January, notwith- 
oa we fact that through delays in 
= . ation of the blanks, stocks of 
orms were not delivered to reg- 

ts until after January 15. Strong 
Wantions were therefore made by 
Shington representative to the 
ak ae of Internal _ Revenue, as 
ian ye an official order was 
he renderine 23, 1920, postpon- 
Sa ee ring of the first monthly 
née official forms until March 

teen days thereafter, the returns 


ng transactions j 
ans. ns during 
pbruary, luring the month 


pufacturers of and dealers in nar- 
aly aa ae export business were 
palende arrassed early in the cur- 
of the 'T year by the unheralded ac- 
nto fore nary Department in put- 
biting th a long suspended statute 
Pesta, ss exportation of narcofties 
nte thelr wa nich do not. by law, 
er in whi pale, and prescribing the 
08 countrive pments may be made 
is policed in which the narcotic 


oer 
FE perms of the department's 


» 88245) ex s were » 
bi xports were to be 
ted on and after February 19, 


this 


és 
“in! - 


D. A. Extra 


1920 
ering 
vated. 


until 
such 


regulations cov- 
might be promul- 


Protests Made 


Many firms in 
to protest against this 
action and the matter was 
orously with the Treasury and State De- 
partments by our Washington represen- 
tative, As a result an extension was 
secured until April 36, 1920, and serious 
embarrassment was thus obviated, al- 
though the engagements of a few ex- 
porting houses were such that it did not 
prove practicable for them to fill their 
foreign orders before the embargo took 
effect. The hardship was reduced to a 
minimum, however, by the extensions ob- 
tained. 

Joint 
April by 
ury and 
tion of 


such time 
shipments 


as 


our trade were quick 
rather summary 


taken up vig- 


regulations were issued late in 
the Secretaries of State, Treas- 
Commerce covering the exporta- 
narcotics together with a com- 
plete digest of the laws and regulations 
of foreign countries relating to the nar- 
cotie traffic. A supply of these docu- 
ments was obtained through our Wash- 
ington office and distributed to those of 
our members who were specially inter- 
ested in this trade. 

An important modification of the stand- 
ing regulations relating to narcotics was 
obtained by our Washington representa- 
tive early in March, enabling so-called 
third party shipments of narcotics to be 
made under certain conditions 

Numerous oceasions had arisen where 
jobbers, receiving orders from retailers 
or physicians for narcotic preparations 
which were not in stock, ordered same 
from the manufacturer, at the same time 
requesting that the goods be shipped di- 
rect to the parties placing the original 
order This procedure was objected to 
by certain officers of the bureau on the 
ground that it deprived the government 
of a continuous record of the transaction, 
An appeal was made to Commissioner 
Kramer by our Washington representa- 
live, and, after full investigation, it was 
decided to authorize these third party 
shipments to be made. The official ruling 
in this case was. in part. as follows: 

After a ceareful consideration of 
form of return, Regulations No. 35, 
vised, and the law itself, it has been de- 
cided that it will be permissible in the 
case of a retail dealer, ordering narcotics 
from a jobber who does not have the 
particular drugs in stock, for the jobber 
to make out and forward a new order 
form to the manufacturer with directions 
to forward the narcotics direct to the 
retail dealer. 

The manufacturer in his monthly re- 
turn will show on form 810b an order 
received from the jobber and delivery to 
the jobber The jobber's return. will 
show on form 811b an order from the 
retail dealer and a delivery to the re- 
tail dealer. and on form 81la an order 
on the manufacturer and receipt of shin- 
ment from the manufacturer. Tt will 
likewise be necessary for both the man- 
ufacturer and the jobber to consider such 
transaction in the preparation of the 
summaries to be made on forms 810 and 
811, respectively. 

Tt is frankly conceded by the bureau 
officials that under the system outlined 
the government obtains the complete rec- 
ord of the third party shipments while 
the delivery of the woods is greatly ex- 
pedited, a most important consideration 
in view of the fact that nearly all 
shipments are made to meet serious emer- 


rencies, 


the 
re- 


these 


Failure to Comply 


Notwithstanding specific instructions 
with regard to the filling out of narcotic 
order forms contained in the standing 
regulations and in special bulletins issued 
by the internal revenue bureau and by 
the general offices of the Association, the 
nareotie section of the bureau received 
many reports during May and June to 
the effect that retailers and physicians 
had failed to comply with the require- 
ments of the law and regulations in pre- 
paring order forms and that in many in- 

¢ s orders improperly prepared had 
been inadvertently filled by jobbers and 
manufacturers Commissioner Kramer, 
therefore, under date of June 17. issued 
the following circular to collectors and 
supervising agents instructing them to 
admonish the trade that the regulations 
must be carefully ‘ved and that all 
manufacturers and dealers must refuse 
to fill defective order forms:— 

Monthly nareotie returns submitted to 
this office by persons re ered in 
one and two, under the Harrison narcotic 
law. as amended, indicate that in many 
official order forms calling for nar- 
drugs or preparations are being 
executed, and not strictly in 
accordance with the regulations. It is 
noted particularly that in many cases the 
name of the particular narcotic contained 
in the preparation is omitted 

Supervising Federal prohibition Agents 
should immediately bring this tendency 
to the attention of their field officers and 
instruct them to admonish taxpayers with 
whom they come in contact during investi 
vations as to the necessity of careful prep 
aration of narcotie order blanks 

Collectors are hereby instucted to ad 
dress a circular letter admonishing mem- 
bers of classes three, four and five as to 
the necessity for strict compliance with 
the provisions of article 109, regulations 
No. 35, and instructing members of classes 
one and two that they should refuse to fill 
order forms which sre not prenared in 
trict accordance with the provisi 
regulations No. 3! 

Your committee 
Mr. Kramer's admonition and to point 
out that manufacturers and dealers will 
afford themselves very effective protection 
if they will employ special vigilance in 
examining all narcotic forms they may 
receive Several well known houses have 
been compelled to undergo humiliating 
experiences during the past year as a 
result of carelessness on the part of their 
employes in filling defective orders 
While no charges of bad faith have been 
involved in these cases, there was evi- 
dence of such lack of care on the part 
of subordinates as to reflect seriously 
upon the management The bureau now 
takes the not unreasonable position that 
sufficient time has elensed to enable man- 
ufacturers and jobbers to perfect an or- 
ganization to handle narcotics in accord- 
ance with the letter and spirit of the 
regulations, and will not be disposed to 


obse 


classes 


eases 
cotie 


carelessly 


sions of 


desires to emphasize 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


look leniently upon irregularities that 
ean fairly be attributed to ignorance or 


carelessness, 
of 


Outlook 


Revision Revenue 


Laws 


Throughout the past year 
branches of Congress have been sub- 
jected to great pressure from business 
men in all lines to revise the emergency 
revenue laws enacted to meet the ex 
penses of the war and especially to repeal 
the excess profits tax and the so-called 
luxury taxes which, roughly speaking, in- 
clude all the imposts levied under title 
IX of the revenue act of February 24, 
1919, imposing taxes on proprietary medi- 
cines, perfumery and toilet articles, soaps, 
chewing gum, and a variety of other ar- 
ticles, some of which have become impor- 
tant sidelines to the drug trade. From 
time to time during the year Congression- 
al leaders have canvassed the practica 
bility of repealing or revising these tax 
laws and the Ways and Means Commit 
tee of the House, which is charged by the 
Constitution with exclusive authority to 
originate revenue legislation, has gone so 
far as to report favorably a bill repeal 
ing the tax so-called soft drinks, et« 
None of the revenue measure presented 
to Congress, however, has made substan 
tial progress. 

There can be 


for 


both 


on 


no doubt concerning th: 
convictions of the Congressional leaders 
as well as the business men of the cou 

try with respect to the desirability of the 
repeal of the excess profits tax. This ta: 
was enacted as a War measure to meet 
conditions which ceased to exist nearly 
two years ago. It was designed by Con- 
gress, not as a revenue measure, but as 
an equalizer intended to divert to the 
Treasury the profits of certain large 
classes of manufacturers and producers 
of goods upon which the government, dur- 
ing the war, fixed prices. For the purpose 
of securing maximum production of cer 
tain commodities necessary to the conduct 
of the war and the support of the people 
these prices were fixed at levels so 
that the smallest and highest-cost produ 
ers would be able to continue operations 
The logical result was the making of an 
abnormal profit by large, economically- 
managed, low-cost concerns. To equalize 
all these producers the excess profits tax 
was devised 


No Longer Fixes Prices 


But the government no longer fixes 
prices, hence now no reason for 
the existence of the excess profits tax as 
un equalizer. Not only is there no fur- 
ther justification for the imposition of this 
type of tax, but because of the serious in- 
jury it is causing legitimate enterprise 
and the burden it is placing upon the con- 
sumers there are very special reasons 
why it should be eliminated at the ear- 
liest possible moment. There is probably 
no trade more vitally interested in obtain- 
ing the repeal of this law than that en- 
gaged in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of drugs and allied products, for the 
reason that no line of business is more 
conservatively capitalized. The excess 
profits tax operates as a bonus for in- 
flated capitalization and as a penalty on 
conservative capitalization, hence it 
strikes a heavy blow at the industry in 
which the members of this association 
are engaged. 

From the standpoint of the consumer, 
the excess profits tax is the most burden- 
some and vicious feature of the entire 
system of taxation bequeathed to us by 
the war. Manufacturers and merchant 
have been obliged to pass this tax on and 
in some cases it has been multiplied to 
such an extent that an estimate now be- 
fore Congress indicates that under 
tax $5 are exacted from the consumer for 
every dollar which ultimately reaches the 
Federal Treasury. 

The repeal of the so-called luxury taxes 
is demanded on a number of grounds that 
will appeal strongly to the average busi- 
ness man. In the first place, these taxes 
are imposed upon a few selected lines of 
enterprise which are already bearing their 
full share of the general burden of taxa- 
tion. In the second place, although Con- 

‘ss has denominated these imposts 
“luxury taxes,” it has included many of 
the most essential commodities known to 
civilization. How can a modern commu- 
nity exist, for example, without medicines, 
soaps, dentifrices and numerous other 

taxed by the provisions of Ti 

IX? What more unscientific form o 
could he de d than that which 
«a small chars upon every glass of 
water or other soft drink, largely 
sumed by women and children 
but the slenderest of financial 
The absurdity of this type of legislation is 
further emphasized by the fact that the 
st of collecting these taxes is great 
: to make it a serious question whether 
the government derives any substantial 
net revenue therefrom Repeatedly dur- 
ing the past year it has been necessary 
the bureau to start -called “drives 
in various parts of the country for the pur- 
of enforcing the demand for these 
taxes. <A regrettable feature of the mat 
ter is the fact that there is no method of 
determining whether the government has 
had its just dues or not, and there is 
thus a possibility that an unjust reflection 
has been cast upon a large class of r 
table and conscientious small 

men 


high 
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business 


Special Vigilance Necessary 


The association’s Washington 
tative been obliged to exercise a 
cial vigilance during the past year in fol- 
lowing developments pursuant to a rec 
ommendation by the Commissioner of In 
ternal Revenue proposing a change in the 
present tax on proprietary medicines, per 
fumery, toilet articles, from approx 
mately 4 per cent. to be paid by the con- 
sumer to an impost of 10 per cent. to he 
paid by the manufacturer. The bureau 
has sought to justify this proposed change 
on the ground that the tax would thus be 
more easily collected and the possibility of 
evasion minimized. The suggestion that 
there has been any substantial evasion of 
the payment of these taxes your commit 
tee believes to be an unjust aspersion upon 
the retailers of the country As the tax 
is required to be paid by the consumer, 
the retailer is without incentive to permit 
the purchasers of his goods to evade its 


represe! 


has Spe 


etc., 


of spending it 


ayment, and it is folly te eu! nat 

any considerable number f 
ants would jeopardize their 

and ineur the possibility of heavy fines or 

imprisonment for the sole purpos 

ing their customers in evading 

ofa trifling tax. Government 

pear to ignore entirely the fact 

time a retail merchant connives 

evasion of its tax by oneof his customers 

he creates a potential witness competent 

to testify against him in a_ proceedir 

which may result in the destruction of 

entire business 


mer- 


businese 


No sounder principle underlies 
ture of the war revenue 
that which imposes this tax upon the 
sumer instead of the manufacturer 
the products taxed are in ne 
and the consumer, not the producer, 
s the beneficiary. The producers are 
merely employers of Americar apital 
ind labor and their profits are no greater 

n some much t 
tained by manufacturers anc 
n other lines So far 
tax is concerned, your committee 
hesitate to assert confident), 
the experiences in the United St 
n Canada, where a similar lay 
1 force for several vears, that 
rnment obtains every dollar 
ecures a much larger net reve 

ould be derived by a manufact 

lited to reasonable proportio: 
er ¢ tax based upon retail 
equivalent to an 8 per 
m the manufacturers’ price 

ould impose an intolerable t 
ny branch of industr The 
to levy a tax of 10 per cent. on 
neers of medicines, soaps, dentif 
toilet articles is nothing short 
erous, and unwilling 

give it seri 


les 


serse 


cases less 


as payme 


due 


ent. 
vuchiv 


strongly ures 
convention of res 
‘otesting against any increase i the 
present rates of tax upon our products 
nd ear ¥ appealing to Congress to 
repeal these imposts entirely 
with the coming readji 


ne revenue laws 


Excess Profits Tax 


‘he question 


tax and the 


loption 


on 


whether 
luxury tax he 
‘pealed in the near future must depend 
yn the ability of the Congressional 
eaders to devise some alternative met} od 
P raising revenue It cost the taxpayers 
the United States $6,766,000,060 to ran 
e Federal Government during the fiscal 
‘ar ended June 30 last. Notwit 
ig the fact that large sums were 
the sales of surplus war 
ere was a deficit more than 
00 which the vernment was ob 
leet by issuing Treasury certificat 
deemable at an early date. 
profits tax is estimated to pro¢ 
$1,190,000,000 during the current fiscal 
year, While the luxury taxes wil] probably 
produce upwards of $100,000,000, although 
not net because of the Ig 
collection. It is fair to : 
will be a substantial reduction 
of running the gover: 
current year, but there 
é avy decline in revenue as 
cess profits tax last year produced $1 
00, and a very handsome su 
cured from the sales of war mi: 
is therefore evident that no imp« 
of revenue can be abande } 
iess a substitute method of securing funds 
at is equally lucrative can he ds 
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Congress 
through at the session 
bill providir fora gcen- 
' Sales tax and substan- 
Income surti Tobago 
. is not likely to encour 
‘attempts to utilize t 
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andise sates tax, 
to produce half a hi 
was very Strongiv opposed 
‘tions of the country, alt 
in Congress of this 
m insist that the outcry 
nuch the method of 
nst the propose 
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positively made that 
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In reply to 
that 
ome taxes for 
may be reduced as a result 
islation at the coming seasor 
gress, our Washington representative 
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Outlook for Revision of the Tariff 


Importers and manufacturers w} 
recently made inquiries in Wasi 
th respect to the outlook for 
the schedules of the U 
tariff law of 1913 have 
that the United States T: 
ission, in anticipation of early 
Ways and Means Committee look 
» the comprehensive revision of the 
nt law. has gathered a large amount 
Inta «ex foreign and domes 
duction costs, the labor situatior 
sity for protection of domes 
dustry, ete. It is among the possibilities 
it the committee may take up the sub- 
‘t soon after the elections, ut it is 
lieved that this will be done only in 
event of the success of the Republica 
Presidential and Congressional candi- 
dates: otherwise action is likely to be 
ferred until the new Congress whic 
meets in December, 1920, unless a spe- 
cial session should be called before that 
It goes without saying that while 
oth political parties favor some ¢ 
n the present law, enacted by a . 
cratic Congress, the revision {fs likely to 
be far more comprehensive in the event 
of Republican success. 
Whenever the revision is undertaken, 
in opportunity will be afforded importers 
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in our trade to obtain amendments to 
the customs administrative laws relating 
to the handling of drug products, which 
have long been desired. While, there 
fore, it has always been the policy of 
the Association to refrain from taking 
an active part in controversies respecting 
tariff rates, it will probably be the duty 
of your committee to make suggestions to 
Congress with respect to certain provi- 
of the customs administrative laws. 


Taxability of Standard Pharmaceut- 
icals 


The administration of the excise lax as 
applied to medicines, soaps, toilet articles, 
ete., since the passage of the Spanish war 
revenue act of 1898, has left much to be 
desired in the way of consistency and 
clarity of ruling and standardized prac- 
tice. Not only has the Internal Revenue 
Bureau repeatedly changed the principles 
upon which it has assessed these taxes, 
but it has many times reversed its own 
rulings, without giving any reasons there- 
for. jach succeeding administration ap 
pears to have been animated solely by 
a desire to collect the largest possible 
amount of revenue, and many of the rul 
ings made with respect to the taxability 
of products appear to have been promul- 
gated without any reference to the pos 
sibility that they might be called upon 
to stand the acid test of a court review. 

Some of the more glaring of these in 
consistencies have related to the cla fi 
cation of toilet and medicinal soaps and 
to other articles capable of being used for 
both medicinal and toilet purposes, such 
as witch hazel, ete.. but the most vicious 
of these questionable rulings have been 
promulgated with regard to standard 
pharmaceuticals. Repeated attempts of 
the bureau, by regulations amounting to 
comprehensive legislation, to impose 
taxes, intended by Congress to apply only 
to proprietaries, upon the entire line of 
standard pharmaceuticals have been 
doubly exasperating to manufacturers 
and dealers because of the fac‘ that the 
line of demarcation between taxable and 
nontaxable medicinal products was clear- 
ly drawn by the Department of Justice 
and the Federal courts twenty years ago, 
and has not since been deviated from in 
a single judicial decision. 


A Radical Departure 


Perhaps the 


sions 














most radical departure 
from the letter and spirit of the law 
taxing medicinal preparations that has 
been made in recent years was attempted 
early in the past summer by representa- 
tives of the Internal Revenue Bureau in 
the San Antonio, Texas, district, where 
retail druggists were informed that all 
standard pharmaceuticals bearing trade- 
marks were taxable and that physicians’ 
prescriptions containing any quantity, 
however minute, of such pharmaceuticals 
must be stamped and, finally, that from 
three to five days would be given to 
druggists in which to check up their pre- 
scription files back to May 1, 1919, and 
pay the arrears of taxes due thereon un- 
der the new ruling. This ruling affected 
the goods of practically every manufac- 
turer of standard pharmaceuticals sold 
in the district referred to and, if sus- 
tained, would, of course, be applicable 
to the entire country and to the products 
of every manufacturer of this important 
class of goods. Representatives in Texas 
of the house of Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., protested vigorously against 
this ruling, and the general manager at 
once took the matter up with the Asso- 
ciation’s Washington representative. 

Believing that the time had arrived to 
clarify the situation with respect to cer 
tain trade-marked pharmaceuticals, Mr 
Crounse caused the matter to be referred 
to the solicitor of internal revenue be- 
fore whom he made an extended argu- 
ment and submitted a printed brief. The 
solicitor’s office, after an examination of 
the record, caused instructions to be sent 
to the collector of internal revenue at 
San Antonio rescinding the requirement 
that physicians’ prescriptions containing 
standard pharmaceuticals should be 
stamped and suspending the order re- 
quiring druggists to make payments of 
arrears of taxes Very careful consid- 
eration was then given the arguments 
presented by our Washington representa- 
tive as to the taxability of trade-marked 
pharmaceuticals and it was finally de- 
cided that the use of a_ trade-mark. 
whether registered or not. does not of 
itself render taxable a standard drug 
manufactured in accordance with an open 
formula and concerning which the pro- 
ducer asserts no proprietary right 

Simultaneously with the rendering of 
this decision the bureau promu ited cer 
tain important amendments to regulations 
No. 51 


The Ely Lilly & Co. Case 


In view of the importance of the 
reau’s decision in the Lilly case, 
ruling is herewith presented in full: 

teference is made to your petition for 
a ruling as to the taxability of certain 
pharmaceutical products bearing the 
name “Lilly’’ manufactured by Eli Lilly 
& Co., Indianapolis. Ine., and to samples 
submitted to you of the labels used by 
this company in placing its products upon 
the market. 

The following provisions of regulations 
51. revised, are quoted for your informa 
tion: 

Article 15.—-A general trade-mark as 
distinguished from a coined name or word, 
applied by «a manufacturer or dealer to 
his various products does not, of itself, 
render such product taxable, but where a 
medicinal preparation is sold under what 
appears to be or what is intended to be 
a trade-mark appropriated to the particu- 
lar articles, the tax attaches. The coined 
name for a particular medicinal prepara- 
tion, to distinguish it from the same or 
like preparations of other manufacture, 
is a trade-mark under section 907, and 
amounts to a holding out of that prepara- 
tion as a proprietary. 

Article 17 ¢a).—-Preparations made in 
accordance with formulas contained in 
the United States Pharmacoparia and Na- 
tional Formulary by pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers, when not held out or recom- 
mended as proprietary medicines or me 
dicinal proprietary articles, or prepara 
tions, or as remedies or specific, are not 
subject to the tax, but if so held out or 
recommended they are taxable, although 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


not identified by trade-mark, 
or otherwise 

Article 19 (a).--Printing the 
the directions and indications for use, dos- 
age, and other similar matter will not 
alone render preparations made under a 
standard formula taxable, provided the 
peparation is not held out or recommend- 
ed as a proprietary preparation or as a 
remedy or specific. 

(b) The 
company or 
preparation, as 
possessive use 


any name, 


on labels 


autographic name of the 
manufacturer of a medicinal 
distinguished from the 
thereof, printed on the 
label is not a trade-mark under section 
907, and does not amount to a holding 
out of a preparation as a proprietary. 
Article 5.—-A dealer, or person who 
breaks an original package of a taxable 
article (1) to use the article or any part 
thereof in compounding medicines,wheth- 
er or not on the preseription of a physi- 
cian, or (2) to dispense any part of the 
article less than the whole at his soda 
fountain or place of business, is the con 
sumer within the meaning of the act, and 
must affix the proper stamps to the orig 
inal package or container on the basis of 
the cost to himself, and must himself pay 











s, therefore, held by this office that 
the medicinal preparations sold under the 
labels as submitted by you, manufactured 
by Eli Lilly & Co., according to open for 
mulas contained in the United States 
Pharmacopeia, National Formlar or 
other andard pharmaceutical work, are 
not taxable under section 9907 of the 
Revenue act of 1918; and that medicines 
compounded on physicians’ prescriptions 
are not taxable because they may be filled 
in whole or in part from medicinal prep- 
arations manufactured by this company 
and sold under said labels. 








Tax on Pharmaceuticals 


Notwithstanding the concession made 
by the bureau in the Lilly case. the Sales 
Tax Division, thus far supported by the 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue, continues 
to demand the payment of tax on other 
standard pharmaceuticals upon the labels 
of which the name of the manufacturer 
appears immediately following the name 
of the product and upon the same line, or 
upon the line below Thus products bear- 
ing such lahels “Tlixir Triple Bro- 
mides Merrell” or “Ri. Carb. Soda Squibb,” 
ete., are held to be taxable as proprietary 
medicines, notwithstanding the fact that 
these products may be made tn accord- 
ance with open formule by a thousand 
different manufacturers throughout the 
country, and that Merrell and Squibb not 
only assert no proprietary rights therein 
but expressly disavow any such claims. 

To any one familiar with the drug 
trade the claim that these goods are tax- 
able as proprietaries is so preposterous as 
to make argument not only superfluous 
but impertinent. Nevertheless the trade 
is facing a condition, not a theory, for a 
tax upon these goods is being demanded 
and collected throughout the length ana 
breadth of the land. 

If the levying of this impost were based 
upon an interpretation made by an ad- 
ministrative officer pursuant to his own 
discretion and without aid of legal or 
judicial interepretation, it might be jus- 
tified upon the ground so often invoked 
by the taxing authorities that if the rul- 
ing is wrong the taxpayer has recourse 
in demanding a court review, while the 
government which allows to go tax-free a 
product which is subsequently determined 
to be taxable, has no remedy, especially 
in the case of a sales tax payable by the 
consumer. No such justification can be 
found in this case, however, for the reason 
that the Attorney General of the United 
States and no less than three Federal 
courts have laid down a simple rule tor 
the guidance of the Internal Revenue Bu 
reau in which taxable and non-taxable me- 
dicinal articles are so clearly differen- 
tiated that he who runs may read. Thus 
the authorities, all of whom were invoked 
in construing the Spanish War Revenue 
act of 1898, united in the opinion that it 
was intended only to reach non-competi- 
tive monoplistic products such as the fa 
miliar proprietary medicine which goes 
to the consumer in the original package, 
and that standard articles of a competi- 
tive character. manufactured in accord 
ance with open formule are not rendered 
taxable because upon their labels there 
may be displayed trade-marks or other 
symbols employed exclusively for the pur- 
pose of indicating the origin of the goods, 
and not for the assertion of any proprie- 
tary rights in the products themselves. 


as 





Opinion of Attorney General 


Tn an opinion rendered by the Attorney 
General under the act of 1898, for the 
guidance of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
the line of demarcation between taxable 
and non-taxable products was thus clearly 
forth :— 

The class of medicines taxable under 
the provisions of the law are such as go 
to the consumer in the unbroken packaces 
in which they are put up by the proprie- 
tor, manufacturer, or compounder, with 
the name and disease and the directions 
for use without the intervention of a pre- 
scription of a physician or pharmacist 

The act does not apply to such medici- 
nal articles or preparations as are put up 
under pharmaceutical or classifying 
names for use of physicians in their prac- 
tice, or pharmacists or druggists in their 
trade. 

An attempt having been made by an 
Internal Revenue Collector to levy a tax 
upon certain medicinal plasters manufac- 
tured by Johnson & Johnson, a suit was 
brought by the manufacturers (Johnson 
& Johnson vs. Rutan, 122 Fed. 903) to 
recover the tax paid under protest In 
deciding this case against the government, 
the United States Circuit Court said:- 

Looking at the underlying economic 
reason which, It Is to be asumed, prompt- 
ed the tax, it is also evident that the 
medicinal preparations which it seeks to 
reach are the non-competitive, more or 
less monopolistic kinds which are pro- 
tected against imitation by patent, trade 
mark, or proprietary rights. 

Coming directly to the case in hand, it 
is manifest that in no sense are these 
plaintiffs’ preparations proprietary in 
character In composition they are ex 
actly similar to other plasters bearing the 
name put up by competing manu 
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well- 
to spe- 


facturers, and based on the same 
known medical formulas, A claim 
cial merit is indeed made, but only with 
regard to the care exercised in the selec 
tion of ingredients and the manner in 
Which they are compounded—an advocacy 
of their own goods which falls far short 
of making them proprietary as that term 
is to be understood. 


Another 





involving substantially 
the same was brought in another 
jurisdiction at about the same time, was 
also decided against the government, and 
the opinion sustained by the Court of Ap 
peals of the Third Cireuit which held that 
“Congress did not tax all medicinal ar- 
ticles but merely those that were non- 
competitive.” Apparently trying to salve 
the feelings of the Treasury officials, the 
court added that “the department was 
no doubt overwhelmed by the effort to de- 
cide what articles were taxable, and 
thereby taxing some standard competitive 
medicinal preparations among whieh we 
think the articles in question are prop 
erly to be included.” 


If this 


cease 


issue 


decision of the Attorney Gen 
eral and the courts were not sound law, 
why did not the government appeal the 
ease to the United States Supreme Court ? 
instead of taking this course, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau has persistently ignored 
these rulings of high judicial authority 
has framed regulations and imposed 
taxes in absolute defiance thereof, evi 
dently counting upon the reluctance of 
the average manufacturer to appeal to 
the courts against an assessment made 
to meet a governmental emergency. Your 
committee feels however that such a 
method of applying the tax laws is both 
vicious and dangerous, and it is to be 
hoped that the entire drug trade, if nec- 
essary, will unite in securing a judicial 
determination of the issue of the taxa- 
bility of standard pharmaceuticals if the 
present contentions of the Internal Rev 
enue Bureau are persisted in 


New Policy of the Bureau of 
Chemistry 


There has been no more significant 
pening during the past year than the 
tentative change in the policy of the 
Bureau of Chemistry in the treatment of 
violations of the pure food and drugs 
law which have taken the form of mis 
branding. The unusual procedure of an 
appeal to the entire drug trade through 
the medium of the regular bulletins of 
the Association, which was determined 
upon as an experiment. has resulted so 
satisfactorily as to gratify the authori- 
ties and to confirm them in their in 
tention to employ hereafter this method 
of correctin violations in preference to 
bringing prosecutions at once costly to 
the government and humiliating to the 
parties at fault. 

As a result of a conference between 
the officials of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and our Washington representative, held 
early last bruary, the attention of the 
entire manufacturing. wholesale and re- 
tail drug trade was directed through the 
bulletin to the necessity for the amending 
and revising the labels and circulars em- 
ployed by a number of leading houses 
in connection with packages of Bate 
man's Drops, Godfrey’s Cordial, and Tur 
lington’s Balsam. 


Labels and Circulars 


The statements on these labels and cir- 
eculars, which were undoubtedly illegal in 
that they represented exaggerated and 
unjustifiable claims concerning the thera- 
peutic efliciency of the remedies in ques- 
tion, were recognized by our Washington 
representative as taken from labels and 
circulars that had been used for many 
years, some of them being verbatim or 
fac-simile reproductions of foreign labels 
and circulars of considerable antiquity 
That such absurd claims as were made 
upon these labels should have escaped 
the attention of the responsible officers 
of a dozen of the leading manufacturing 
and jobbing houses in the drug trade only 
goes to show the necessity of unremitting 
Vigilance in scanning labels for the pur 
pose of keeping them within the spirit 
of the law. 

The investigation 
of Chemistry with 
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the Bureau 
respect to the labels 
in question resulted in the collection of 
evidence against half a score of prom- 
inent houses and the bureau was on the 
point of ordering prosecutions that would 
undoubtedly have resulted in convictions 
when the suggestion was made that an 
appeal be sent out to the trade through 
the medium of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, voluntarily to 
clean up the labels in question and to 
ndvise the bureau promptly of the in 
tention to do so Our Washington rep 
resentative therefore addressed a letter 
to the secretary of the Association, quot- 
ing from the objectionable labels and at 
the same time indicating in a general out 
line the character of the labels which the 
bureau would approve. Manufacturers 
and jobbers were urged to examine their 
products without delay and if their labels 
or circulars were found to contain any 
objectionable matter to advise the Bureau 
of Chemistry forthwith that their use 
would be immediately abandoned and that 
new and approved lahels and literature 
would be substituted. It was also pointed 
out that the outcome of this experiment 
of substituting negotiation for prosecution 
would probably be regarded by the bu- 
reau as a conclusive test of the effective- 
ness of this method of securing the much- 
desired reform; hence, it was a matter 
of great importance to the entire trade 
that the results should prove satisfac- 
tory to the officials. 

The results have 


made by 





surprised the most 
sanguine expectations. The Association's 
bulletin containing the letter of our 
Washington representative had been in 
the mails only a few days before the 
Bureau of Chemistry began to receive 
communications from leading houses ex- 
pressing their surprise and regret at the 
discovery that objectionable labels and 
circulars had been used in connection 
with the products in question and pledges 
were earnestly given that the offending 
matter would be immediately withdrawn. 
The comprehensive character of the As- 
sociation’s membership and the careful 
attention which its bulletins receive at 
the hands of our members were graphical- 
lv evidenced by the fact that in a com 
paratively short time the bureau received 
from representatives of every house, 
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against which preliminary 
to a prosecution had bee: 
acknowledgment concernir 
misbranding and a. promi 
prompt and comprehensive 
It would be difficult to 
importance of this 
committee desires 
tire Association upon. the 
to express the thanks of 
to the Bureau of Chemi 
tional and far-sighted ation wi 
has thus brought about a rm form ¢ Wh 
importance Your committee of 
hesitate to pledge the A 
the wovernment more 
correcting by similar methods 
ularity of trade practice that 
after be brought to its attention 
It must be obvious, however 
development of this new policy 
Bureau of Chemistry and its ec 
plication to irregularities Whieh 4 
involve intentional wrong-doing do | 
pend largely upon the spirit in wh 
members of the trade receive ead 
gestions for the reformation ora 
as may be transmitted, either thro, 
medium of the National Wholevait! 
gists’ Association, or by the bureay " 
It is ineredible that any member at 
Association would hesitate to av of 
self of this rational method of 
ing unintentional violations of the 
and your committee is satisfied thet 
disposition to co-operate with the : 
will be, not only cordial. but ors “> 
unanimous We deem it our dui 
ever, to remind you that the Bus, 
Chemistry. while treating uninters 
irregularities in accordance With 7 
lightened system above outlined the 
serve all of its authority and nen 
der the law to punish Willful a 
sistent offenders. “a 


Calder Food and Drugs Bil 

No real progress has 
the past vear looking to 
the bill CS. 3011) introduced early jp | 
present Congress by Senator Calder 
New York, designed to prevent the & 
in their own laws and regulations » | 
ing to misbranding of foods and 4 ) 
from interfering with products 7 
have been transported in interstap 
merce and which meet all the tr 
ments imposed by the provisions 
Kederal food and drugs act of 1908 
laws amendatory thereof. In view ¢ 
Importance of this measure, the tes 
which is very brief, it is set out * 
as follows: ; 
Section 1 That 
city or municipality relating to the 
teration or misbranding of foods 4 
or medicines or regulating the brad 
thereof shall apply to, or interfer 
the sale of any foods, drugs or 
cines, in package form. which have | I 
transported in interstate commers 
thereby have hecome subject to th 
visions of the food and drugs act of} 

30, 1996 (thirty-fourth statutes at 
page 78). and which are not adult 
or misbranded within the meaning of 
act as now amended. or as the sam 
he hereafter amended, so long as 
articles remain in package form an $ 
adulterated as aforesaid and labelel 
when transported as aforesaid 8 
words “in package form.” as used fc 
in, shall be held to inelude the ind al 
pac! e in which, or from. whic St 
articles are sold to the ultimate 
sumer. 

Sec 2 That all of the provisig 
the food and drugs act of Juv 
1906 (thirty-fourth statutes at | 
page THR). are hereby extended wd 
apply wherever applicable to all! tir 
drugs, and medicines in package is 
Which have become subject to th 
Visions of said act until said pm m 
have heen sold and delivered to th 
mate consumer thereof. 

A favorable report on this measw 
heen strongly urged by the repre fe 
tives of our Association and of # as 
other national organizations in th th 
and drug trades. The measure hat 
strongly opposed, however, by the 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of the th 
ment of Agriculture, and this posite 
doubtless served to prevent progres 
contention of the department fs ti’ 
enactment would emasculate cert 
laws regarding foods and drugs 4 — 
are in advance of the Federal statu sin 
which are serving a useful purpoe’ 
crowded state of the committee atl 
dockets in both Houses has also % 
to obstruct this and other measur 
related definitely to the after-the-w# 
lems with which Congress has chiet 
cerned itself throughout the recet 
sion. Whether it will be practi . 
make headway with this bill dunt 
sixty days that compose the comint 
session with which the present © 
terminates is a serious question ® 
of the attitude of the Department d 
culture. But support of the mea 
rowing in all sections of the coun't 
practical reasons for its pass 
daily accumulating. 

It is hardly necessary in this 
to enlarge upon the importance of 
measure as the Calder bill. Unde 
ing conditions much time and mo 
consumed by every jobbing hou* 
certaining the laws and regulatio 
various States and municipalité 
which shipments have to be ™ 
compliance with these varying 
ments imposes a very heavy beret 
many of our members. No “7 
would be more welcome than 4* 
viding uniform specifications i 
terstate shipments. 


The Haugen Package Bi 


But if the congested condition 
gress prevented action on Mm 
measures, they have also co-oper® 
legitimate trade interests in P 
the passage of bills of a questi? 
not of a_ positively injurious S 
For more than a year a bill (HL, & 
introduced by Representative 
Wisconsin, ‘chairman of @& 
Committee on Agriculture, ame 
Pure Food and Drugs law with® 
packages, and commonly kno 
“slacker package” bill, has 
upon Congress. by the Dept 
Agriculture. Two provisions 0 of 
ure are of special interest to 
bers. One of them proposes to 
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agraph 3, of section 8 of the Pure Food 
; prug act, the following :- 

apes “th:—If in package form and irre- 
a ‘of whether or not the quantity 

spective tents be plainly and conspicu 

A ae ked on the outside of the pack- 


a 


ously eres of weight, Measure or nu- 
age in te unt, as provided in the preced 
merical ¢vaph the package be not filled 
ing 7 food it purports to contain; pro 
with the wever that reasonable variations 
vided, Seraact ~ may be established by 
and tod regulations made in accordance 
rules ane visions of section 3 of this act. 


ithi the prov is : : 
wit contended on behalf of this amend- 


that the net weight of contents of 
ment von of food frequently escapes the 
packas the purchaser, Who therefore is 
notice 4d into purchasing a package con 
deceiv* a much smaller quantity of the 


st ic in question than the size of the 
article would indicate. If the amend- 
contain’ adopted it would condemn as 
ment Wwe ; sage of food if the con- 





misbranded & Dé 


were not though the 


filled, even 


quantity of the contents was correctly 
qual : aoe 

sated on the lal el, 

jnother provision otf the Haugen bill 


to paragraph 2 of section & of the 
ee) and Drugs act a stipulation that a 
a ce shall be deemed to be misbrand 
eet it be in a container made, formed 
ed od ned so as to deceive or mislead the 
Se eer as to quantity, quality, size, 
pind or origin of the food therein " This 
elon is aimed directly at the so-called 
aI” bottle in which large quantities 
Pane extracts, fruit juices, etc., are 
These bottles invariably carry 
labels a statement of the 
amount of the contents, but the advocates 
of the Haugen bill assert that these state 
ments are usually overlooked by consum- 
sas who, because of the peculiar form of 
the panel bottle which is marked by u de 
pression on front, back and sides, are mis 
led as to the actual contents. The panel 
pottle is also largely used as a container 
for medicinal preparations, but it is a 
question whether such goods would be 
affected by the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Haugen, which appears to be restrict 
ed to packages of food 


Proposed Amendments 


But these two proposed amendments 
are comparatively innocuous when consid- 
ered in connection with certain sweeping 
changes in the Food and Drugs act, which 
the Secretary of Agriculture has formally 
notified Representative Haugen the de- 
partment desires to have incorporated in 
H. R. 8954. These proposed amendments 
are set forth in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Haugen by Secretary Houston, as fol- 
lows :-— 
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of flavoring 
marketed. 
upon their 











Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, Oct. 25, 1919 
Hon. G. N. Haugen, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. Haugen :— 

I desire to recommend for the consid- 
eration of your committee the following 
amendments to the Food and Drugs act 
in addition to those contained in H. R. 
8954 :— 

1. That authority be conferred upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture to fix standards 
for all foods and that the act contain suit- 
able provisions to enforce conformity to 
such standards of food shipped or trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign commerce. 

The standards now adopted by the de- 
partment for the enforcement of the Food 
and Drugs act are prepared by a special 
committee appointed for that purpose 
known as the Joint Committee on Defini 
tions and Standards. Such standards are 
issued merely for the guidance of the 
trade and officials engaged in the enforce- 
ment of the Food and Drugs act and have 
no effect in law. The are based on all 
the information that the committee is able 
to secure from the trade in the article af- 
fected and are not accepted by the courts 
as conclusive. In the cases tried under 
the act it has been necessary to prove 
such standards as a fact through the em- 
ployment of experts. The department in 
these trials has been uniformly successful 
in proving the standards adopted, al- 
though at great expense both to itself, the 
Department of Justice and to the party 
prosecuted. Not only would the authority 
conferred by the suggested amendment 
simplify the procedure under the act, but 
it would also serve. through the publica 
tion of the standards established, to tend 
to eliminate to a large extent without 
court proceedings unfair competition 
through the substitution of spurious arti- 
cles 

2. That the list of drugs set forth in 

Section 8, paragraph 2, in the case of 
drugs, the names of which are now re- 
quired to be stated on the labe or pack- 
ages containing them, be extended to in 
elude all the habit-forming and poisonous 
drugs. In this connection see U. S. vs 
Antikamnia Chemical Co. (23 a, aes 
654) 
_ If you should wish to consider prohibit- 
ing the use in articles generally sold to 
the public and limiting to use in filling 
Physicians’ prescriptions all habit-forming 
and poisonous drugs and their derivatives 
and the drugs now specifically named in 
subdivision 2 of section & of the present 
Food and Drugs act relating to drugs, or 
should wish to consider requiring that the 
labels state the objectionable feature of 
each drug. e. g.. “aconitin, a poison.” T 
shall be glad to furnish your committer 
all the information this department has 
collected bearing on the subject 

If you so desire, the department will be 
aha to incorporate the above recommen- 
and on om the form of a draft of a bill 
_* iomit the same for your considera- 
dale pimbosition of restrictions upon the 
forming ~ articles containing “habit- 
nothing bee poisonous drugs” would be 
hardly a a of a revolution. There is 
pharmacy toe known to the science of 
in the. y which could escape inclusion 
stendaray e category, according to the 
in default certain toxicologists. and, 
standards Pg any recognized official 
erred a 1e power that would be con- 
should p n the Bureau of Chemistry 
adopted, wo eo amendment be 
his Agecointi, be practically unlimited. 
eartily ae ion has always co-operated 
Conerees — oe authorities in asking 
in the i . r ood and drug legislation 

nterest of the public welfare and 















D. A. Extra 


honest merchand gz. but we feel that 
we cannot endorse the radical proposi- 
tions set forth in Secretary Houston's 


letter. 
Poisons by Mail 


Hearty congratulations are due the 
drug trade on the belated action by Con 
gress in passing the bill H. R. 9781, au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General ‘to 
permit transmission in the mails from 
the manufacturer thereof or dealer there- 
in to licensed physicians, surgeons, dent- 
ists, pharmacists, and veterinarians. un 
der such rules and regulations as he shall 
prescribe for any articles hereinbefore 
described which are not outwardly or of 
their own force dangerous or injurious 
to life, health or property,” ete. 





This bill, framed to amend section 217 
of the criminal code, has been pending 
in Congress in one form or another for 
several years, the privilege of sending 
poisons through the mail which the drug 
trade formerly enjoyed having been cut 
off as the result of a technical construc- 
tion of a former statute. The with- 
drawal of this privilege caused much in- 
convenience and in the aggregate a great 
deal of expense as it frequently necessi- 
tated the sending of very small orders or 
parts of orders by express in lieu of par- 
cel post. 

For the convenience of our members 
we append paragraphs 1 and 4, section 
72 of the postal laws and regulations as 
amended by H. R. 9781:— 


1. All kinds of poison and all articles 
and compositions containing poison and 
all poisonous animals. insects, and rep- 
tiles, and explosives of all kinds, and in- 
flammable materials and infernal ma- 
chines, and mechanical, chemical or other 
devices or compositions which may ignite 
or explode, and all disease germs or 
scabs, and all other natural or artificial 
articles, compositions, or materials. of 
whatever kind, which may kill or in any 
wise hurt, harm, or injure another, or 
damage, deface or otherwise injure the 
mails or other property whether sealed 
as first-class matter or not, are hereby 
declared to be nonmailable and shall not 
be conveyed in the mails or delivered 
from any postoffice or station thereof. nor 
by any letter carrier; but the Postmaster 
General may permit the transmission in 
the mails from the manufacturer there- 
of or dealer therein to licensed physi- 
cians, surgeons, dentists, pharmacists, 
druggists and veterinarians, under such 
rules and regulations as he shall pre- 
scribe, of any articles hereinbefore de- 
scribed which are not outwardly or of 
their own force dangerous or injurious 
to life, health or property :—Provided. 
That all spiritous, vinous, malted, fer- 
mented, or other intoxicating liquors of 
any kind are hereby declared to be non- 
mailable, and shall not be deposited in 
or carried through the mails. Whoever 
shall knowingly deposit or cause to be 
deposited for mailing or delivery, or shall 
knowingly cause to be delivered by mail, 
according to the direction thereon or at 
any place at which it is directed to be 
delivered by the person to whom it is 
addressed anything declared by this sec- 
tion to be nonmailable. unless in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations here- 
by authorized by the Postmaster General. 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned for more than two years, or 
both; and whoever shall knowingly de- 
posit or cause to be deposited for mailing 
or delivery, or shall knowingly cause to 
be delivered by mail according to the di- 
rection thereon or at any place to which 
it is directed to be delivered by the per- 
son to whom it is addressed, anything 
declared by this section to be nonmail- 
able, whether transmitted in accordance 
with the rules and regulations authorized 
to be prescribed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral or not, with the design, intent. or 
purpose to kill or in any wise hurt, harm 
or injure another, or damage, deface, or 
otherwise injure the mails or other prop- 
erty shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than’ twenty 
years, or both. (Act approved May 25, 
920. 

4. Medicines which are not outwardly 
or of their own force dangerous or in- 
jurious to life, health, or property, and 
not in themselves unmailable (see secs. 
154 and 480), may be submitted to the 
mails for transmission in the domestic 
mails when inclosed in packages in con- 
formity with the conditions prescribed in 
section 474:—Provided, That the term 
“medicines” shall not be construed to 
mean poisons: Provided further, that the 
article mailed bears the labels or super- 
scription of the manufacturer thereof, or 
of the licensed physician. surgeon. dent- 
ist, pharmacist, druggist, or veterinarian 
preparing or prescribing the same 

(b) Poisonous drugs and medicines 
and anesthetic agents, which are not out- 
wardly of their own force dangerous or 
injurious to life, health, or property, and 
not otherwise unmailable (see secs. 454 
and 480). when securely packed for safe 
transmission may be admitted to the 
mails for transmission in the domestic 
mails when sent by the manufacturer 
thereof or dealer, therein to licensed phy- 
sicians, surgeons, dentists, pharmacists, 
druggists and veterinarians, when ad- 
dressed as such:—Provided, That the 
container of the article is plainly lta 
beled to show its contents. is marked 
‘“*Poison,”” and bears the label or super- 
scription of the manufacturer thereof. 











Recognition of Pharmacists in the 
Army 


The strenuous, not to say stubborn 
opposition of the Surgeon General of the 
United States Army and his principal as- 
sistants served to defeat during the past 
year the measures so strongly urged by 
the drug trade creating a pharmaceuti- 
eal corps in the army. The movement 
did not prove entirely fruitless, how- 
ever, but is undoubtedly to be credited 
with the action taken by Congress dur- 
ing the past year in providing in the 
army reorganization bill for no less than 
1.400 commissions, ranking from second 
lieutenant to captain. inclusive, in the re- 
serve corps, for men of character and 
technical training as pharmacists, re- 
gardless of military experience. 

The army reorganization bill creates a 
medical administrative corps which, 
while departing in numerous. respects 
from similar establishments in the armies 
of the leading nations of the world, rep- 
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resents a lone step forward for our own 
military establishment which has been 
singularly backward in developing the 
practical side of the medical department 
The Jessons of the late war were such, 
however, as to make it next to impossible 
for the Surgeon General of the army to 
overlook the numerous advantages that 
would be gained by assembling all the 
trained pharmacists and welding them 
into an organization in which a loyal 
esprit de corps would be inculeated by 
providing a reasonable number of com- 
missions for men of unusual attainments 
und efficiency. It is to be regretted that 
higher rank has not been provided for a 
few men of proven experience and meri- 
torious conduct, but it is believed that, 
with the start that has been made in 
the army reorganization bill, such re 
sults will be achieved, even in time of 
peace, as to bring about in the near fu- 
ture the enactment of additional legisla- 
tion that will provide a more adequate 
recognition for the trained pharmacist. 


Honest Paint Legislation 


The congested condition of the Con- 
gressional dockets throughout the recent 
session also prevented action upon the 
bill (S. 649) brought forward by Senator 
Kenyon, of Iowa, designed to prevent the 
manufacture, sale. or transportation of 
“adulterated, mislabeled or misbranded 
linseed oil, turpentine or paint.” Far 
from being abandoned, however, the bill 
is believed to have gained advocates dur 
ing the past year, and Senator Kenyon is 
expected to take steps looking to its early 
consideration when Congress reconvenes 

The Kenyon bill prohibits the manu 
facture in any territory or district of 
the United States or the interstate ship- 
ment of any linseed oil, turpentine or 
paint that is adulterated, mislabeled or 
misbranded within the meaning of the act 
and imposes heavy penalties for violation 
of the proposed statute In addition to 
providing standards for linseed oil, tur 
pentine and paint, the bill requires labels 
on all liquid or mixed paints to show net 
measure of the contents, and on all paste 
and semi-paste paints to show net weight 
The bill declares that for the purpose of 
the proposed act an article shall be 
deemed to be mislabeled -“First. if it be 
an imitation of or offered for sale under 
the name of another article ; second, if the 
contents of the package as originally put 
up shall have been removed in whole or 
in part and other contents shall have 
been placed in such package, or if the 
package fails to bear a statement on the 
label of the quantity or proportion of 
such ingredient contained therein; and 
third, if the package containing it or its 
label shall bear any statement, design, or 
device regarding the ingredients or the 
substances therein which statement. de- 
sign, or device shall be false or mislead- 
ing in any particular.” 

The Kenyon bill is now pending be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Manufac- 
tures and. if passed by the House, will 
probably be referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce which has had jurisdiction over 
similar measures in the past 


Cases of Muisbranding 


In this connection the fact should be 
noted that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has recently assumed a broad juris- 
diction over cases of misbranding whether 
the transactions have related to goods 
originating wholly within the State in 
which they have been sold or have be- 
come the subjects of interstate com- 
merece. The commission has enunciated 
the principle that misbranding is a form 
of “unfair competition” within the mean- 
ing of the act creating the commission. 
and that it is the commission's duty to 
investigate all such irregularities and to 
compel the persons responsible therefor 
to desist from such practices 

It is a very serious question whether 
the commi on has any such authority. 
So far as intrastate transactions are con 
cerned, they come wholly within the po 
lice powers of the States, and the Federal 
Government cannot constitutionally take 
action with regard to them, even pursuant 
to a law of Congress. As is well known 
the provisions of the pure food and drug 
law apply wholly to interstate shipments 
and to goods manufactured in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the territories Tt 
is obvious, therefore. that however com 
prehensive the statute creating the com- 
mission may be, it has conferred no au- 
thority upon that body to deal with trans 
actions confined exclusively to the States 
in which the goods in question originate 

So far as interstate transactions are 
eoneerned it is a_ significant fact that 
Congress, in spite of pressure brought to 
bear for many vears. has steadfastly re 
fused to enact Federal laws dealing with 
misbranding, except as to foods, drugs. 
insecticides, ete., these exceptions being 
based upon their importance to the health 
and lives of the people. Misbranding can 
be reached under common and statutory 
State laws and the assumption of juris- 
diction by the Federal Trade Commission 
is likely to produce confusion and com- 
plications and to raise constitutional ques 
tions productive of long and costly litiga- 
tion Government by commession can 
only be justified by some great emer 
geney such as that through which the 
country has recently passed, and the 
sooner we get back to our sound const! 
tutional anchorage the better for all con- 
cerned 


The Price Maintenance Problem 


Important advances have been made 
during the past year in the definition and 
extension of the right of the manufactur- 
er to fix the resale prices at which his 
goods shall be sold, and to protect him- 
self against predatory price cutting 
Legislation will probably be necessary to 
fully define this right and to protect pro- 
ducers in its exercise, but the progress 
made since our last convention has been 
worthy of special note 

The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court. approving the so-called Col- 
gate plan which involved the refusal of 
the manufacturer to sell to dealers who 
eut prices, was fully described in your 
committee’s last annual report. It has 
since been followed by a decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
quashing an order of the Federal Trade 
Commission issued against the Beech-Nut 
Packing Co. for utilizing a price-main- 















tenance plan practicalls identical 
that of Colgate The action of the con 
mission in proceeding against the Beect 


Nut Packing Co. in the face of the de 
cision of the Supreme Court occasioned 
much surprise and no little anxiety to 
business men, many of whom had adopted 
the Colgate plan in view of the 
of the highest legal tribunal 





opinion 


The theory of the commission upon 
which the original complaint against the 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. was based is a 


novel one It is to the effect that while 
the maintenance of resale prices by a 
manufacturer may be legal as a general 
proposition, yet it may properly be en 
joined as an act of “unfair competition” 
in that it gives the manufacturer who 
protects his prices an advantage over 
one who does not do so This appears 
to be a legal refinement beyond the com- 


prehension of the plain business man It 
is difficult to understand how a_ policy 
ean be enjoined as “unfair competition” 


when every manufacturer and merchant 
in the country is free to employ it if he 
sees fit to do so In view of the action 
taken by the courts in the Beech-Nut 
Packing Co.’s case, however it is be 
lieved that manufacturers have no fur 
ther cause for anxiety concerning the fu 
ture policy of the commission 

But notwithstanding the favorable de 
cisions in the cases referred to, the ne 
cessity for legislation concerning price 
maintenance is really emphasized by the 
attitude of the courts which protects only 
such manufacturers as are strong enough 
to compel dealers to observe fixed retail 
prices through fear of having their sup- 
plies cut off Producers of nationally ad- 
vertised specialties would have no 4difti- 
culty in dictating prices, but small con- 
eerns controlling but a few items or 
houses handling goods for which substi- 
tutes are available would have little in- 
fluence with distributors who would ex- 
perience no difficulty in procuring other 
goods if denied their usual supplies 

The existing situation seems to eall for 
the enactment of Federal legislation per- 
mitting manufacturers to make valid con- 
tracts with jobbers and retailers for the 
maintenance of prices for trade-marked or 
otherwise identified merchandise. The in- 
terest of the consumer should. of course, 
be safeguarded, and this is proposed by 
a provision of the so-called Stevens bill, 
au revised draft of which has recently 
been presented in Congress, which re- 
quires revised lists of fixed prices to be 
filed with the Federal rade Commission, 
subject to the commission's determination 
as to their reasonableness in the event 
that they should be called in question. 
Your committeee, however, is not con- 
vinced that the proposed manner of em- 
powering a designated governmental 














ugenecy to revise and fix resale prices, 
as we believe that such power would 


ultimately react detrimentally to private 
and public welfare alike Price main- 
tenance measures should be drawn so 
earefully and the language should be so 
clear as to remove all doubt as to its 
purpose and intent, rather than leave to 
any supervisory commission or board the 
exclusive right to interpret. The pro- 
moters of the Stevens bill are planning a 
very active campaign in its interests to 
be launched as soon as Congress recon- 
venes 


German Chemical Drugs 


The Reparation Commission, created by 
the treaty of Versailles, early last spring 
tendered to the United States the privi- 
lege of purchasing certain chemical drugs 
from stock impounded in Germany. also 
from the subsequent production of Ger- 
man manufacturers The matter being 
within the jurisdiction of the War Trade 
Board that body convened a conference 
of representatives of all branches of the 
drug trade at which the subject was dis- 
cussed at length 

The officials of the board were at first 
disposed to urge that the option of the 
United States be exercised and the full 
quota to which this country was entitled 
brought in and dumped upon the domestic 
market The injury that might be done 
the trade, the officials appeared to think, 
would be offset by the fact that con- 
sumers might be able to procure drugs 
not otherwise obtainable or at least 
obtain them at lower prices 

After a full and free exchange of views, 
however, it was decided to defer immedi- 
ate action pending further investigation, 
and finally the board determined that the 
option should not be exercised. its decision 
being promulgated early in September in 
the fol'owing terms :— 

The Reparation Commission has offered 
to the United States Government the 
right to participate in the purchase of cer- 
tain chemical drugs from stocks impound- 
ed in Germany as well as from the subse- 
quent production of German manufactur- 
ers, rendered available to the Commission 
by the Treaty of Versailles 

From the records in possession of the 
War Trade Board Section it would appear 
that practically all these chemical! drugs 
are now being manufactured in the United 
States and are available to the American 
consumer on reasonable terms as to price, 
quality, and production. Reliable reports 
indicate that the domestic product is equal 
to the German in quality; that the aver- 
age price is substantially the same as 
that asked by the German manufacturers 
for stocks of current production ; and that 
these drugs are manufactured in this 
country in quantity sufficient to meet all 
domestic demand. The foregoing covers 
not only synthetic organics of commerce, 
but likewise practically all of the German 
patented products. 

From the foregoing it would seem that 
there is no present need or demand in 
this country for these chemical drugs of 
German manufacture. For this reason 
this government does not feel it advisable 
to take active steps to place upen the 
market foreign-made drugs which would 
compete with those of domestic manufac- 
facture, and, therefore, will not exercise 
its option upon impounded stocks of chem- 
ical drugs of German manufacture or 
upon stocks of chemical drugs manufac- 
tured during the months January, 1920, 
to June, 1920, inclusive. 

This government will, however retain 
its right to participate in allotments from 
future daily production of chemical drugs 
which may be manufactured by Germany 
during the next four and one-half years, 
in view of the possibliity that a need in 
this country may arise at some future 
time for certain chemical drugs which 
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may at that period be unobtainable from 
domestic sources. 


State Legislation 


During 1920 there were thirteen State 
legislatures which held sessions. Any en- 
actments which affected the drug trade 
have been incorporated in Volume I of 
the Compilation of State Pure Drug Laws, 
a copy of which was sent to all members 
in the month of May, 1920. 

While there were many bills introduced 
as the result of National Prohibition, 
prompt action by our committee members 
in co-operation with representatives of 
other associations, resulted in few of the 
numerous bills of a pernicious character 
being enacted. In all, about 1,100 bills 
were introduced, of which only a few be- 
came law. In a number of States amend- 
ments to existing narcotic or prohibition 
laws were passed, but in the main these 
have not been out of harmony with the 
spirit of the National Laws, so that our 
members have not been materially affect- 
ed thereby. In a number of States some 
restrictive measures affecting sales of al- 
coholic compounds and preparations were 
passed, but these related mainly to a very 
limited number of articles and are not re- 
garded now with very much concern. 

In view of the loss of revenue by States 
due to prohibition, some unusual tax pro- 
visions have been levied in some of. the 
bills on business allied with the drug 
trade. This is likely to be a source of 
future trouble, and it will be necessary to 
carefully watch all proposed legislation to 
prevent the enactment of discriminatory 
tax laws affecting drugs and medicines or 
allied lines. 

Im Kentucky and Mississippi there was 
considerable difficulty in securing suitable 
amendments to the prohibition enforce- 
ment measures, but as finally adopted 
these statutes are fair. An obnoxious 
labeling provision, quite out of harmony 
with the spirit and letter of both the Na- 
tional Prohibition and the Federal Food 
and Drugs acts was incorporated in the 
introductory bills in Mississippi This 
feature we are happy to report resulted 
in the defeat of the measure, thus saving 
manufacturers and dealers much in ex- 
pense and trouble. The Kentucky bill at 
first did not take care of perfumes and 
toilet waters adequately, but as finally 
enacted, the sale of such preparations was 
not interfered with. 

South Carolina was the scene of a con- 
siderable amount of confusion due to the 
large number of substitute measures intro- 
duced to provide for Prohibition. These 
bills all failed of passage in the closing 
hours of the session. In Pennsylvania a 
bill was passed prohibiting the use of 
wood alcohol in any toilet or medicinal 
preparation. This measure is now being 
enforced. 

A number cf so-called Fair-Price bills 
were introduced in the various States but 
none was enacted into law, while the one 


previously existing in Montana was set 
aside by the courts as unconstitutional. 
This brief review does not by any 


means cover the amount of hard work 
that was necessary to secure satisfactory 
amendments or defeat pernicious bills. It 
is merely our intention to briefly sketch 
a few of the subjects upon which legisla- 
tion might be looked for. Next year 
there will be 43 regular sessions and your 
committee wishes to advise all members to 
keep in close touch with their State Chair- 
man and keep in readiness to act promptly 
whenever called upon for assistance. The 
necessity for effective State organization 
is apparent, and our members are urged 
to take the initiative in organizing the 
wholesale, manufacturing and retail 
trade in their own territory to the end 
that the interests of all may be adequately 
safeguarded. 

The American Bar Association is en- 
deavoring to draft a uniform drug law for 
ultimate introduction in all States. This 
is a most commendable effort, and your 
committee has offered its co-operation with 
the Bar Association in drafting the meas- 
ure. 

Uniformity of exemption provisions for 
medicinal and toilet articles under the 
terms of State Prohibition laws is most 
desirable, and your committee urges our 
members to exercise every care and in- 
fluence possible in securing exemptions 
that will be in harmony with those pro- 
vided in the Volstead or National Pro- 
hibition Act, as that measure affords pro- 
tection to our industry and to the Govern- 
ment. 

tespectfully submitted, 
Charles Gibson, 
Chairman 
After reading the report, Mr. Gibson 
said :— 

I would like to emphasize what Mr. 
Crounse has said about our State legis- 
latures. I live in the capital city of the 
State of New York, but find it difficult 
in any way to influence the members of 
the Senate or Assembly—they seem very 
indifferent to our wishes. I suppose you 
find the same condition in other State 
capitals. It seems especially discourag- 
ing to us who do not visit the halis of 
legislation very often to be ignored and 
the doors shut on us. and I have grad- 
ually learned that the way to do is to 
go oftener and push in. I recommend 
that method to you. In time they will 
harken to what you have to say. 

The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Committee on Legislation. 
The report is open for discussion and we 
would be glad to hear from Mr. Crounse. 


Remarks of W. L. Crounse 


Mr. Crounse:—Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen: I am not going to occupy your 
time this morning with any detailed dis- 
cussion of the report. It is a chronolog- 
ical review of the work of the past year 
under the various headings, and as Mr. 
Gibson has presented that to you, you are 
informed as to what has been done. 

The report was prepared several weeks 


ago for the purpose of getting it into 
printed form, and there are some fea- 
tures which will require bringing up to 


There are also a few suggestions 
I would like to make regarding what 
should be done the coming year by the 
Association in co-operation with your na- 
tional legislation committee and your va- 
rious State committees. 

The subject of taxation is perhaps the 
most important one I will say anything 


date. 
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about this morning. Mr. Gibson has told 
you the subject of revenue revision is 
not likely to come up in concrete form 
at the coming short session of Congress, 
but since the report was prepared plans 
have been for a more or less informal 
discussion of revenue readjustment, not 
on the floor at the coming session of 
Congress, but in the committee rooms. 
The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee must, under the Constitution, origi- 
nate all revenue legislation, but there is 
nothing in the Constitution or in the rules 
of Congress to prevent the Finance Com- 
mittee from working on these same prob- 
lems concurrently with the Ways and 
Means Committee. Naturally, both the 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
Finance Committee have made plans for 
taking up the subject of revenue read- 
justment, getting rid of the inequalities 
and undesirable features of war time leg- 


islation, They have begun their investi- 
gation and no doubt will consider the 
formulation of bills during the three or 


four months beginning December 1 next. 


Started an Investigation 


The Ways and Means Committee has 
already started an investigation and has 
a large staff of experts at work, and 
the Senate Finance Committee has taken 
sixteen rooms in one of the large hotels 
where this investigation will proceed, and 
in connection with which, I think, before 
next March there will be public hearings. 

You should prepare yourselves for the 
presentation of such matters as are of 
interest to you to these two committees, 
some time during the coming winter, not- 
withstanding that there will be no con- 
erete measures introduced for the con- 
sideration of this Congress, and I antici- 
pate nothing will be enacted at the com- 
ing session. Whatever legislation is 
framed at these preliminary hearings and 
conferences of these two committees will 
be put into definite form and introduced 
into Congress at the special session to be 
called some time next spring, regardless 
of the results of next Tuesday’s election. 

The two parties are taking a non- 
partisan view of the subject of internal 
revenue legislation reform. So far as the 
tariff is concerned it is a different propo- 
sition. The Underwood-Simmons law was 
passed by a Democratic Congress and, in 
accordance with the Democratic policy, it 
was a low tariff bill, a tariff for revenue. 
The Republican policy of incidental pro- 
tection, which in some sections of the 
party is carried so far as high protection, 
is an altogether different proposition, so 
that the Underwood-Simmons bill will be 
very sharply assailed by the Republican 
party in the event of the success of the 
Republican ticket next November. 

While the Underwood-Simmons law has 
been in force since October 3, 1913, yet 
it has not been tried out. The bill had 
become a law and was beginning to work 


out when the war in 1914 interposed 1 
series of artificial barriers which have 
interfered with international trade _ to 


such an extent that there has been really 
no test of the actual operation of its 
schedules and none can say positively 
what it would have done. However, there 
is a clear idea on the part of the leaders 
of both parties that it is practicable to 


revise both schedules so as to get more 
revenue; whether or not there will he 
incidental protection will depend on the 


outcome of next Tuesday’s elections. 


Excess Profits 1 ax 


With regard to the most important fea- 
ture which committees will take up prob- 


ably soon after December, I call your 
attention to the excess profits tax. That 
is, as Mr. Gibson has said, the most 


vicious piece of war-time legislation which 
has been handed down to us as a legacy. 
The armistice will have been signed two 
years on the 12th of next month. Never- 
theless, we are still collecting a so-called 
excess profits or war-time profits tax, 
which is not being borne today in any 
considerable proportion by any of the 
interests aimed at in Congress when that 
law was put on the statute books. 

At the time the law was passed the 
War Industries Board was engaged in 
fixing prices on products necessary for 
the conduct of the war. There were all 
grades of manufacturers situated in a 
thousand different parts of the country, 
and operating under a thousand varying 
conditions, all of whose products were re- 
quired, and in order to give them pro- 
tection ard get the badly located or the 
high cost of production man to produce 
190 per cent. capacity, the War Industries 
soard fixed high prices. These prices 
gave enormous profits to the big concerns 
with very low cost operations. 

To equalize that situation the excess 
profits tax was devised and these enor- 
mous profits went into the treasury of the 
United States, but today the “war babies” 
are a thing of the past, and the tax is 
now being borne by the small, conserva- 
tive concern, which is unable to increase 
its capitalization because the provisions 
of the statute forbid it. Thus small fam- 
ily concerns, with capitalization of $100,- 
000 or $200,000, making reasonable re- 
turns, not on the. capitalization, but on 
the actual business, are being mulcted 
with an enormous tax. 


““‘War Babies” Profits 


The “war babies” are now making only 
normal profits. with some small margin to 





be written off to surplus account, and 
today they are paying next to nothing 
in the way of excess profits tax. 

You gentlemen know from your recent 


experience how much excess profits taxes 
you are paying, and I regard it as one 
of the most important things that we 
should all co-operate in bringing these 
facts to the attention of Congress next 
winter because that is a law that should 
be repealed at the very earliest possible 
moment 

The question arises, of course, as to 
whether it is practicable to get rid of that 


tax without writing something else into 
the statutes which may make us trouble. 
The retail merchandise sales tax and 


the so-called turnover tax have been sug- 
gested. The retail merchandise sales tax 
would apply to sales to the consumer and 
is figured variously at from % to 1 per 


cent. The turnover tax is a tax to be 
levied on every sale, beginning with the 
raw material when taken out of the 


ground and ending with the last transac- 
tion from the retailer to the consumer. 





A retail merchandise sales tax would 
probably net something like $400,000,000 
or $500,000,000. The turnover tax, it has 
been estimated, would yield something 
like $4,000,000,000 to $4,500,000,000. 
There are absolutely no data upon which 
any positive statement can be made, or 
any substantially accurate estimate, but 
the yield from the tax would be so large 
that if it were adopted it would permit 
Congress probably to dispense with all 
other forms of internal revenue taxation, 
except such as might be necessary to give 
the government control of the operations 


of the certain industries, more particu- 
larly those engaged in production and 
manipulation of any form of distilled 


spirits. 


As to Luxury Taxes 


The question as to whether the luxury 
taxes could be dispensed with is, of 
course, very important to us, and you 
can see in view of the fact that they pro- 
duce at present only some $100,000,000, 
that if any of these important measures 
could be put on the statute books and Con- 
gress should exercise suitable economy in 


the public expenditures they could be 
very easily wiped out. 
I am advised since my arrival in Cin- 


cinnati that the so-called Industrial Trade 
Conference sitting in New York city has 
within the last two or three days received 
with approval the proposition of abolish- 
ing the excess profits tax, and has re- 
jected the retail merchandise sales tax, 
but has suggested doubling the taxes on 
medicines and toilet articles, ete., as a 
method of meeting this emergency. I 
think these gentlemen ought to qualify 
under the late Elbert Hubbard’s definition 
of an optimist. He declared an optimist 
to be a man who does not care three 


whoops in hades what happens—so long 
as it does not happen to him. 
So far as national economy is con- 


cerned there is great opportunity to wield 


the pruning knife, and I am free to say 
that there: is every evidence of willing- 
ness on the part of Congress to do so. 
Last year the estimates submitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury were pared 
nearly $1.500,000,000, and if that is done 
this winter there is no reason why the 


excess profits tax should not be eliminated 


without the adoption of any other meth- 
ods of raising revenue. I am satisfied 
of that, but it is all a question of Con- 


gressional courage. 

Now, gentlemen, there is a matter I 
regard as of great importance to this in- 
dustry and as to which I earnestly de- 
sire to ask your co-operation. I refer to 
the attempts the government is now mak- 
ing through the sales tax division of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau to impose and 
collect a tax on standard pharmaceuticals 
because of the labels employed thereon 
and which, in the opinion of the bureau, 
transfer them from the category of 
standard pharmaceuticals to that of pro- 
prietary medicines 

The attitude of the bureau is almost 
incomprehensible, in view of the status of 
court and Department of Justice decisions. 
I want to ask you, when you go back 
home, to take this matter up in your 
organizations and advise me as promptly 
as possible whether in your districts or 
among the customers you have through- 
out the United States you find that any 
effort is being made to tax a proprietary 
medicine after the original stamp has 
heen put on it by the dispensing pharma- 
cist. 


In San Antonio District 


What we have found to be the case in 
many districts was described briefly in 
an illustration by Mr. Gibson of what 
happened in the San Antonio district. 
The collector down there has been en- 
joined to suspend his practice, but I am 
sorry to say that order has not been ef- 
fective so far as a number of other dis- 
tricts are concerned, and when T get back 
to Washington one of my first duties will 
be to take that matter up vigorously with 
the Treasury Department; hence I would 
like to have as soon as possible any addi- 
tional data you can give me. 

The practice heing enforced in certain 
districts is as follows:—A retailer, regard- 
ing himself as a consumer, will take from 








a shelf an original package of a proprie- 
tary medicine for the purpose of com- 
pounding a_ prescription. As the con- 
sumer he puts a stamp on the pnackage 
when he opens it. That is good practice 
and in accordance with the regulations. 
But this is the practice which is being 


enforced by certain local internal revenue 
officiais—they insist that after having 
stamped that package from which a smal! 
part has been taken, the prescription 
which is compounded with the aid of that 
preparation shall also be stamped, and 
that every subsequent prescription made 
up in part from that package shall also 
bear a stamp. The result, you can see, 
is that that method of taxation, in tue 
case, say, of a 50c. bottle of bicarbonate 
of soda, used in twenty-grain lots in the 
compounding of precriptions, gives the 
government an enormous tax, amounting 
to several times the value of the goods, 
That is being done in several districts, 
as I am informed, and I would thank you 
to look into it and see if anything of that 
kind is going on in your locality. That 
is so contrary to the regulations that it 
is only a matter of presenting these facts 
to the Department at Washington to have 
the correction made. 


A Serious Proposition 


I now come to a more serious proposi- 
tion, one which is still in controversy, 
and the outcome of which is uncertain, 
although I am hopeful of being able to 
convince the bureau, without a law suit, 
that they are in the wrong. They take 
the position that an article, labeled, for 
example, ““Bi-Carbonate of Soda, Squibb,” 
is converted into a proprietary medicine, 


and a regulation to that effect has been 
promulgated to the internal revenue of- 


ficials in the field and is being enforced 
and the tax collected on that basis. There 
is no ground for this in law, and there 
is no ground in any regulation, except 
an arbitrary ruling, made within the past 
few months, yet that is being universally 
enforced, 

That is a matter of such importance to 
the entire trade that I want to call your 
attention briefly to the efforts that have 
been made to straighten out this tangle 
as * % where the taxing line should be 
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drawn between standard ph 
and so-cailed proprietaries, 


Rule for Taxation 


If the levying of this impost were 
upon an interpretation made by 
ministrative officer pursuant to hig 
discretion and without aid of legal 
judicial interpretation, it might be j or 
fied upon the ground so often invokeq 
the taxing authorities that if the rule 
is wrong the taxpayer has recourg, 
demanding a court review, while the ’ 
ernment which allows to go tax-fre™ 
product which is subsequently determe 
to be taxable, has no remedy, especim: 
in the case of a sales tax payable! 
the consumer. No such justification by 
be found in this case, however, for 3 
reason that the Attorney Genera] of - 
United States and no less than three Fea 
eral courts have laid down a simple py, 
for the guidance of the Internal Revent 
Bureau in which taxable and non-taxa 
medicinal articles are so clearly dit. 
entiated that he who runs may fon 
Thus the authorities, all of whom - 
invoked in construing the Spanish We 
revenue act of 1898, united in the opinin 
that it was intended only to reach See. 
competitive monopolistic products ian 

the familiar proprietary  medjg, 
Which goes to the consumer in the oe 
inal package, and that standard artig, 
of a competitive character, manufactures 
in accordance with open formulae, are py. 
rendered taxable because upon their label 


ar MACeuticgy 
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there may be displayed trade-marks » 
other symbols employed exclusively fy 
the purpose of indicating the origin ¢ 


the goods, and 
any proprietary 
themselves, 

In an opinion rendered by the Attorne 
General under the act of 1898, for 
guidance of the Internal Revenue Bureg 
the line of demarkation between taxahi: 
and non-taxable products was thus Clear. 
ly set forth:— ; 


Upheld for Twenty Years 


Gentlemen, note this—it lays down ty 
rule for taxation which has been uphelj 
by the courts for twenty years, and w 
is being thrown into the discard in exe¢ 
ing the present revenue laws. ; 

The Attorney Genera! said:— 

The class of medicines taxable under the pr. 
visions of the law are such as go to the om. 
sumer in the unbroken packages in whic 
they are put up by the proprietor, manutm 
turer, or compounder, with the name an 
disease and the directions for use without th 
intervention of a prescription of a physicia 
or pharmacist. 

That is the class of goods that are ta. 
able. As to the goods that are not ta 
able, he said:— 

The act apply to 
articles or preparations as are 
pharmaceutical or classifying 


not for the assertion ¢ 
rights in the prodyes 




















' 
does not such medi | 
put up unie ‘ 
names for 
of physicians in their practice, or pharmacy 
or druggists in their trade. ( 
I submit, gentlemen, the English lar t 
guage could not have made it more plas f 
than that as to the intent of Congres ( 
but as I have said, that has be t 
scrapped by the Internal Revenue Bures t 
by its decisions of recent date. h 
An attempt having been made by # t 
internal collector to ¥ 


revenue levy a ta 


upon certain medicinal plasters manufa. t! 
tured by Johnson & Johnson, a suit wa t 
brought by the manufacturers (Johnsoné 8 
Johnson vs. Rutan, 122 Fed. 993) tom b 
cover the tax paid under protest. Iné& 
ciding this case against the government 


the United States Circuit Court said 


Looking at the underlying economy ¥ 
reason which, it is to be assume 0 
prompted the tax, it is also evident tht - 
the medicinal preparations which it seas D 
to reach are the non-competitive, more¢ h 
less monopolistic kinds which are pre Ci 
tected against imitation by patent, traie le 
mark, or proprietary rights. t 
_ Coming directly to tne case 1n hané,t he 
is manifest that in no sense are the ot 


plaintiffs’ preparations 
character. In 


proprietary 2 th 
composition they are & 


actly similar to other plasters  bearix C 
the same name put up by competiz _ 
manufacturers, and based on the sam Ir 
well-known medical formulas. <A dai 

to special merit is indeed made, but ony - 
with regard to the care exercised int po 


selection of ingredients and the man Be 
in which they are compounded—an adw 


cacy of their own goods which falls @ 
short of making them proprietary as thi 
term is to be understood. me 
_ ‘ So 
Opinion of Circuit Court fon 
That is the opinion of the U. S. Cirei off 


Court. The government did not take #@ N 








appeal from that ruling, which is rematt at 
able, because the government never lo ma 
: . ‘ a 
a chance to collect a dollar. Two ott#! fee 
cases were brought and the same print livi 
ples were enunciated, and, in fact, # 
courts have followed the decision in Jo 
son & Johnson vs. Rutan ever since. J 
Another case involving substantially ® Ge 
same issue was brought in another ju to 
diction at about the same time, was &# nev 
decided against the government, and tha 
opinion sustained by the Court of AppPeORER con 
of the Third Circuit, which held O40 yj 
“Congress did not tax all medicinal a an 
cles, but merely those that were non-(® I 
petitive.” Apparently trying to solve @IM life 
feelings of the Treasury officials, @ dru 
court added that “the department Was 9H meg 
doubt overwhelmed by the effort toé fam 
cide what articles were taxable, and 0 sna 
scarcely avoid making occasional ™H and 
takes and thereby taxing some stand yea 
competitive medicinal preparations am I 
which we think the articles in qu com 
are properly to be included.” T 
I do not recall an apology of the ## Ct 





tax division of the Internal Revenue 
reau that compares with that. ' 

If this decision of the Attorney Gene 
and the courts were not sound law ™ 
did not the government appeal the os 
to the United States Supreme Court? & 
stead of taking this course, the Inter 
Revenue Bureau has persistently igo 
these rulings of high judicial authot 
and has framed regulations and im 
taxes in absolute defiance there, 7 
dently counting upon the _ reluctant 
the average manufacturer to appée 
the courts against an assessment made 
meet a governmental emergency. J 
committee feel, however, that such 
method of applying the tax laws 
vicious and dangerous, and it is @ 
hoped that the entire drug trade, if ™ 
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will unite in securing a judicial de- 


sary, . e issue of the taxability 

ation of the iss ’ e taxi 3 
termine rd pharmaceuticals if the pres- 
of Stontentions of the Internal Revenue 
ent © persisted in. 


Bureau are per 
Violations of Food Act 


«ww Tam going to close my brief re- 

= > this morning with a reference 
marks new policy of the Bureau of Chem- 
to the with respect to violations of the 
a Food and Drugs act. It is of great 
Furs eance and interest to us that this 
eure should have been made, and it 
depen ally important we should under- 
is “4 its scope. We will enjoy these con- 
sesions as long as We are good and no 


longer eofore when a violation of the Pure 








eT and Drugs law has been found, such 
a islabeling, the practice has been to 
a8 my the goods of the manufacturer In 
pick ] jurisdictions, to determine how 
Se can fl is the distribution of these il- 
widerrpels. If the practice is found to be 
pa al and not merely a case of some 
ey been left on the shelf of a 


s having ‘ 
ser ‘for some years, the case is taken 
rete 


; yy the Department of Justice. 
In hand astance Mr. Gibson has cited in 
tb report of the Legislative Committee 
pod e were 14 of these cases prepared for 
taal prosecution. T was amazed. after 
Pont over the labels, at the names of 
a houses involved A member of the 
Legislative Committee was in my office 
oon after and I told him about the cases 
general and showed him one of the 
pels He was surprised. It was so ob- 
. is that these labels were illegal and 
oe ridiculous that he could not under- 
aon how a self respecting house could 
nn use anything of the kind, and when 
I called his attention to the fact that the 
ame of his house was pretty well up on 





the list he was even more incredulous. 
But the outcome has been very satis: 
factory. After a conference T had with 


Dr. Glover of the Bureau of Chemistry, it 
was agreed that the way to correct that, 
in view of the obvious fact that these 
goods were being put out by certain 
houses under such conditions that the re- 
sponsible heads did not know such labels 
were being used, was by negotiation and 
, prosecution 

wn, romult of our negotiations was that 
a tentative policy was adopted. Where 
certain facts have been developed in such 
cases as these. the bureau through our 
Association bulletins will advise the trade, 
and it is expected that all the offenders 
will in turn advise the bureau that they 
will suspend the use of these labe's in 
the future. The bureau will insist that in 
every one of these cases they shall_re- 
ceive a disavowal from all the offending 
houses of any intent to further violate the 
law. In the cases I have cited there were 
some 14 houses involved in criminal lia- 
bility, and the only way the bureau can 
close these criminal cases prepared by at- 
torneys and ready for prosecution is by 
filing something which looks like a con- 
clusive termination of the controversy. If 
they had from a member of this Associa- 
tion an acknowledgement that his labels 
had been contrary to law and no fur- 
ther use of them would be made. coupled 
with an expression of his appreciation of 
the attitude of the bureau, they could file 
that letter in the case, and it could be 
sent to the permanent closed files of the 
bureau. 


Dr. Glover Was Absent 


It is a matter of regret that Dr. Glover, 
who handled this matter for the Bureau 
of Chemistry, is not here today. We ar- 
ranged for him to come and he made his 
plans to come and talk to you. Whether 
he would have been as frank as IT am I 
cannot say, but you would find him a 
level-headed man, fair and impartial. It 
will be a matter of regret to you to know 
that the only reason he is not here is that 
he was taken ill last week, and was 
obliged to advise me that he regretted 
that he could not come. 


The President:—T am sure that Mr. 
Crounse will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. Is there any further discussion? 
If not, what action will you take on the 
report of the Committee on Legislation. 

H. H. Robinson :—-I move that the re- 
port be received and referred to the 
Board of Control. (Motion seconded and 
carried. ) 


The President :—We have with us this 
morning a man who is active in our As- 
sociation work for many years—he was 
for some time chairman of the Committee 
on Proprietary Goods, and has held other 
offices in the Association. I refer to John 

Carey. I wish Mr. Carey would feel 
at home with us. and while he will miss 
many of his old friends, T want him to 
feel that many of his friends are still 






living. 
Mr. Carey Responds 
John N. Carey:—Mr. President and 


Gentlemen :—It is a great pleasure for me 
to be with you this morning. I have 
hever had the opportunity of publicly 
thanking this Association for the honor 
conferred on me at the meeting held in 
Milwaukee some years ago in making me 
an honorary member of this Association. 
_ assure you that the best hours of my 
life have been spsnt in the wholesale 
drug business. Tt is a great pleasure to 
Meet the many men here whose faces are 
familiar, and’ also to see the body of 
snappy young men who are growing up 
and will take our places in a very few 
or , 
thank v _ : four we 
eee k you very much for your wel- 
oa President :—We will now have the 
cP of the ¢ ommittee on Nominations, 
+ F. Michaels, chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
NOMINATIONS 


wnt Cémmittee on Nominations re- 
Pectfully report as follows:— 


Fir President, L. D. Sale, Los Angeles. 


e rst vice-preside > rele 

Cincinnati. ice-president, Alfred Vogeler, 
0 > af : . 

Durr, Me cond vice-president, John W. 


lontgomery. 


For third yj i 
ice-president, Frank Junker- 
Mann, Cedar Rapids. - #0 


or f <I s . 
bury, — vice-president, H. L. Water- 


Omaha “th vice-president, H. S. Weller, 


Members of Board of Control to serve 
three years:—W. J. Mooney, Indianap- 
olis; L. M. Smith, St. Joseph; H. H. Rob- 


inson, Baltimore; C, KF. Michaels, San 
Francisco, 
The Board of Control, with the ap- 


proval of the presideiut, has appointed F. 
IX. Holliday, New York, secretary; C. H. 
Waterbury, New York, assistant secre- 
tary; Title Guarantee and Trust Co., New 
York, treasurer, 
Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur D. Parker, 

Geo. R. Merrell, 

Ik. C. Groover, 

W. W. Gibson, 

Cc. F. Michaels, 

Chairman, 


Mr. Michaels presented the report :— 

A. D. Parker :—I feel prompted to say, 
Mr. President, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Nominations, that we almost had 
a row in the committee to get Mr. Mich- 
aels to permit his name to be placed on 
the ticket. 

The President :—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Committee on 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Nominations. 
on it? 

Charles Gibson:—I move that rules be 
suspended and the assistant secretary be 
authorized to cast the ballot of the meet- 
ing for the gentlemen nominated. (Mo- 
tion seconded and carried.) 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury :—I 
hereby cast the ballot, as directed by the 
vote just past for the nominees nominated 
by the Committee on Nominations, 

The President :—I declare the nominees 
to be duly elected as the officers of the 
Association for the coming term, 


What action do you take 


The next business is the report of the 
Committee on Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen's Compensation, John D. Owens, 
of Spartanburg, N. C., chairman. 

John DPD. Owens:-—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen :—In view of the lateness of the 
hour, I move that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Employers’ Liability and Work 
men’s Compensation be made a part of 
the record of this meeting, and that the 
report be referred to the Board of Con- 
trol. (Motion seconded and carried.) 


REPORT ON EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY 
AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Review of the Different State Laws Governing Relations Between 


Employers and Employees 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association :— 

3eing a resident of one of the five 
States of the United States, which have 
no compensation laws, the Chairman of 
the Employers’ Liability and Workmen's 
Compensation Comittee deems it quite an 
honor that he should have been selected 
for this position, and at the same time 
feels that this responsibility might have 
been better placed on some man more 
directly familiar with the workings of the 
Compensation Acts. However, realizing 
the tremendous importance of this subject, 
your committee has endeavored to com- 
pile such facts in regard to the develop- 
ment of this class of legislation as they 
have been able to find. 

During the last year Georgia was the 
only State without a workmen's compen- 
sation law which passed such a law. This 
Act was signed by the Governor of Geor- 
gia last summer, and although I have 
been unable to secure a copy of the same 
in order to give a synopsis of it, I am 
informed that it is not materially differ- 
ent from quite a number of existing laws. 
I hope that at the reading of this report 
your Chairman may be in position to give 
you a resume of the contents of this Act. 

There have been, however, numerous 
amendments to the existing laws, and in 
gathering the data for this report, your 
committee has copied from articles and 
reports written for the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and also from 
digests of various laws sent to this com- 
mittee by members of our Association. 


Connecticut 


The changes made in the Connecticut 
law during the two years that would be 
of any likely interest to our Association 
are as follows:—To some extent occu- 
pational diseases have been brought with- 
in the Act (Sections 5342 and 5388), al- 
though apparently the liability has been 
narrowed to some extent by the provision 
in the Act referring to contagious, com- 
municable and mental diseases. The re- 
quirement that an injury occur at a defi- 
nite time and place has now been re- 
moved (Section 5341). The total com- 
pensation period for partial incapacity 
has been raised from 312 weeks to 520 
weeks to correspond with that for total 
incapacity (Section 5351-5352). A num- 
ber of these changes, together with others 
less important in their character or not 
applicabie to employers, were the result 
of suggestions made in last year’s report 
of the Compensation Committee of Con- 
necticut. On page 17 of the report is a 
resume of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of errors up to the time it was 
presented late in December last year 
Since then the Court has emphasized the 
point that the final decision of the ques- 
tion of facts rests with the commission, 
see Rainey vs. Tennel Coal Co., 93 Conn., 
page 90. It has been decided that sun- 
stroke cases come within the Act and 
that in determining whether an injury 
arose out of the employment the standard 
of the comparison of risk is that of the 
average person in the community and not 
those especially exposed. See Ahern vs. 
Spier, 93 Conn. 151. It has also been de- 
cided that the compensation paid to the 
employee himself during his life is not 
deducted from that going to his depen- 
dents in case of his subsequent death— 
Jackson vs. Berlin Construction Co., 93 
Conn. 155—and that one who is injured 
by the sportive act of a young fellow em- 
ployee who plays with a pistol which is 
left exposed may, under certain circum- 
stances, recover compensation—Marchia- 
tello vs. Lynch, 180 Atlantic Reporter 


Kentucky 


The principal changes in the Kentucky 
statute are as follows:—The maximum 
weekly payment in the compensation for 
total disability was increased from $12 
to $15 and the maximum amount was in- 
creased from $5,000 to $6,000 

The maximum weekly payment for tem- 
porary partial disability was increased 
from $12 to $15, and the medical allow- 
ance changed from $100 to $200, if so 
ordered by the Board; the maximum lia- 
bility in the absence of the special order 
of the Board being fixed at $100. 


New York 


The interesting changes of amendments 
to the New York law are as follows:— 

It is newly provided that disability re- 
sulting from an occupational disease shall 
be treated as compensable injury. 

The maximum weekly payment for total 
disability is increased from $15 to $20, 
and the minimum from $5.00 to $8.00. It 
is newly provided that an employee who 
is incapacitated for a remunerative occu- 








pation and who is being fitted to be en 
gaged in a remunerative occupation shall 
receive additional compensation necessary 
for his maintenance a maximum of $10 
a week, out of a State fund specially 
created for this purpose and administered 
by the Commission. 

The maximum weekly payment for 
partial disability is increased from $15 
to $20, and the minimum from $5.00 to 
$8.00 or full wages. The maximum 
monthly wage to be considered in com 
puting compensation for death is in 
creased from $100 to $125. 


Massachusetts 


The only amendment to the Massa- 
chusetts statute that is of any particular 
interest is that in any case where the 
Board is of the opinion that the fitting of 
the employee with an artificial eye or 
limb, or any other mechanical appliance, 
will promote employee’s restoration to in 
dustry, it may order that he be provided 
with such an artificial eye or limb, or 
appliance, at the expense of the insurer 


Oklahoma 


An amendment to the Oklahoma law 
was enacted the latter part of last year 
enlarging the scope of the law so that it 
included all dealers in merchandise in a 
wholesale way and provides for compul- 
sory insurance based on the pay roll of 
all employees except executives, clerical 
help and traveling salesmen. No health 
insurance is included in the policies re- 
quired under this statute. 


Ohio 

The only amendment to the statute in 
Ohio was in regard to the general admin- 
istrative features of the act, and applied 
more particularly to the work of the in- 
dustrial commission and the requisites 
imposed upon persons, firms or corpora 
tions who are employers within the mean 
ing of the Act. 





Oregon 


Additional compensation equal to 307 
of amounts required by the compensation 
law is required to be paid in cases of total 
or temporary partial disability existine 
during the period from December 1, 1915, 
to June 30, 1921, and to workmen receiv 
ing payments for permanent partial or 
total permanent disability, and in death 
cases to beneficiaries and dependents en 
titled to payments during that period. 
Not applicable to such portion of lump 
sum payments which, if paid in monthly 
installments, would not have been paid 
during that period. 

Provision is made for rehabilitation in 
State Vocational Schools of workmen in 
jured by accident arising out of and in 
the course of employment while working 
under the protection of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law. There shall be 
transferred to the “Rehabilitation Fund” 
for this purpose, $100,000 from the “In- 
dustrial Accident Fund” and 214% of 
monthly receipts of the “State Industrial 
Accident Commission.” 


Maryland 


Rates of compensation for 





total dis- 


41 


ability increased from 50% to 6624% of 
average weekly wages; maximum weekly 
payments are increased from $12 to $18 
and minimum from $5 to $8. It is newly 
provided that the loss of use of certain 
members (as well as the loss of the mem- 
bers themselves) shall constitute perma- 
nent total disability. The rate of com- 
pensation for permanent partial disability 
is increased from 50% to 662,% of 
average weekly wages; and the weekly 
payment is increased as in the case of 
total disability. For temporary disability 
the rate of compensation is unchanged, 
but the maximum weekly payment is 
newly fixed at $18. Compensation for 
specific injuries is now to be paid in addi- 
tion to compensation for temporary total 
disability, instead of in lieu of all other 
compensations as heretofore 








The rate of compensation to total de- 
pendents is increased from 50% to 6624% 
of average weekly wages, and the same 
rate applies to compensations to partial 
dependents, except that partial depen- 
dents are now entitled to compensation 
only if there are no total dependents. The 
waiting period is changed from two weeks 
after the injury to three days after the 
beginning of disability. The other amend- 
ments are of no particular interest to this 


Association 
Rhode Island 


The only amendment to the compensa- 
tion law in this State was that providing 


that the term “employe" as defined by 
the Workmen's Compensation Act shall 
include those whose remuneration does 


not exceed $3,000 a year 
amendment, the term “emplove” ineluded 
those whose remuneration did not exceed 
$1,800 a year. 


Prior to this 


— 
Virginia 

The maximum weekly payments for 
total disability were increased from $10 to 
$12 and the maximum amount is in- 
creased from $4,000 to $4,500, 

The maximum weekly payment for par- 
tial disability was increased from $10 to 
$12 and compensation is newly provided 
for permanent total loss of the vision of 
an eye at the same rate as heretofore 
allowed for the loss of an eye. For per- 
manent partial loss of vision, compensa- 
tion is to be awarded for a proportionate 
period, 





The maximum weekly payment for 
compensation for death is increased from 
$10 to $12, and the maximum period is 
increased from 300 to 500 weeks from the 
date of the injury. The waiting period 
is reduced from 14 to 10 days and com- 
pensation is to commence on the 11th dav 
of disability, unless disability continues 
for more than 6 weeks, in which case 
compensation is allowed for the first 
day. 

The maximum period for which the em- 
ployer must furnish medical aid, ete., is 
extended from 30 to 60 days. There were 
several amendments which do not directly 
interest this Association. Tt is compulsory 
to take out compensation insurance in the 
State of Virginia for the benefit of your 
employes, but there is no compulsory 
health insurance in that State. T under- 
stand that there is a movement on at this 
time to require this insurance, but it has 


not been passed on 





Wisconsin 


All compensation benefits in Wisconsin 
were increased to 50°. This applies to 
indemnity for temporary disability as well 
as fer specifie injuries covered under the 
schedule of fixed henefits and likewise 
compensation due for death and perma- 
nent total disability. Maximum weekly 
indemnity was increased from $9.75 to 
$14.63, maximum death benefit from 
$3.100 to $4.600, and total permanent dis- 
ibility from $7.500 to $11,411. The Legis- 
lature also amended the law so as to 
permit treatment by Christian Science 
practitioners. The onlv other change was 
that provided indemnity for occupational 
diseases. 





Compensation laws may he either com- 
pulsory or elective A compulsory law 
whieh requires every emplover 
within the scope of the compensation law 
to accept the act and pay the compensa- 
tion specified There is no choice. An 
elective law is one in which the employer 
has the option either of accepting or of 
rejecting the act, but, in case he rejects, 
the customary common-law defenses are 
abrogated. The requirements as to in- 
surance constitute another basis of classi- 
fication. On this basis the laws may be 
classified as compulsory, including all 
laws in which some form of insurance is 
required, or optional, including laws in 
which no insurance is required. The fol- 
lowing table shows the compensation 
States grouped according to these two 
classifications :— 


is one 


Compensation States Classified According to Whether Law Is Compulsory or 
Elective 








Compensation compulsory (13) 





Insurance not re- 
quired (1) 


Insurance re- 
quired (12) 


California \rizona 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Ilinois 
Maryland 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Compensation elective (32) 





nsurance not re 
quired (5) 


Insurance re- 
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Michigan. 
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Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Porto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee. 
Texas 
Vermont. 
Virginia. 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin. 
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Unlimited None 
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Per 
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1. For last sickness 1 fatal cases Alaska, S150; Arizona 
$100 
¥. Special fee for hernia operation Kent 
5 Commission tmnay nd amount, 
‘ For dental services, $100 additional; spec 
». Commission may extend amount; special 


unlimited; New Hampshire, 


ucky, $200, Montana, $50; New Mexico, $75 


il fee for hernia operation, $50 
fee for hernia operation, $150. 
ACCORDING TO THE PERIOD DURING 
Vick MUST BE RENDERED 
iod allowed 
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e— Oe eS 
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j Period may be 
Texas, 2 weeks. 5, 
* Period may be extended indefinitely. 


It will be noted that of the 45 com- 
pensation States 13 are compulsory and 
32 are elective as to compensation pro- 
visions, while 39 are compulsory and 6 
elective as to insurance requirements. 

Very considerable differences appear 
in the methods provided by the laws of 
the 39 States in which insurance is ob- 
ligatory. Thus the State may make pro- 
vision for the carrying of such insurance, 
and require all employers coming under 


extended :—Indiana, 30 di 
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ays; Nevada, 1 year; New Jersey, 17 weeks; 


the act to avail themselves of such pro- 
vision; or the State fund may simply 
offer one of alternative methods. Again, 


the State may refrain entirely from such 
action, but require insurance in private 
companies. stock or mutual; and lastly, 
self-insurance may be permitted, i. e., the 
carrying of the risk by the individual, 
subject to such safeguards as the law 
may prescribe. 

The following table shows 
ings on the bases indicated :— 


the group- 


Compulsory Insurance States, Classified as to Different Kinds of Insurance 


Allowed 





——State fund (17) -_———— 
Exclusive ( Competitive (9) 
California 


Colorado 


Idaho 


Maryland 


Michigan 

Montana 
Nevada 

New York 
North Dakota 


Ohio 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Porto Rico 


Utah 


Washington 
West Virginia 


Wyoming 

Idaho permits seif-insurance. 
ized guaranty companies. 

The New Hampshire law requires employe 
vency or give bond, but makes no other pro 
Ohio permits self-insurance, but all employ 
tionate share to the State insurance fund sur 
per cent. of their premiums to commission's — 

West Virginia has practically an exclusi 
allowed, but employers desiring to carry th 
ate share to the administrative expenses of the 


Employers w 


The Kentucky statute is unique in 
legislation in the United States in that it 
requires a written election by the em- 
ployee if he is to come under the act. 
This is said to be a necessity on account 
of the provision of the State constitution, 
which was held by the Court of Appeals 
of the State to invalidate the earlier law 
which presumed election by the employee 
where the employer had accepted the pro- 
visions of the act. An amendment to the 
constitution is recommended, so as to 
avoid the necessity of this provision, in- 
asmuch as it is thought to militate 
against the satisfactory operation of the 
law, employees being debarred from 
rights under it by any failure to take 
the necessary step, even though they may 
have intended to do so. 


Mr. Will J. French. member of the 
California Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion, in a very excellent paper read at 
the sixth annual meeting of the Inter- 


national Association of Industrial Acei- 
dent Boards and Commissions, held at 
Toronto, Canada, Sept. 23-26, 1919. has 


the following to say in regard to the fail- 
ure of the present compensation laws to 
meet the real needs of the situation :— 
“One of our Western States has a com- 
pensation maximum of $8 a week, which 
sum, considering the rapid increase in the 
cost of living and the year of the enact- 
ment of the legislation (1915) gives a 
comparative maximum in 1919 of about 
$6 a week. The same holds true of a 
number of other States. Approximately 
14 States have a weekly maximum of 
$19, 9 States set the maximum a $12, 
and another 9 States average $14 a week. 
All living standards of the American 


family in this day are set at naught by 
payments. 


such They constitute an in- 


Self-insurance (31) 
California 
(olorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

Hawaii 


Private insurance (31) 
California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Hawait 


Idaho ldaho 
Ilinots Illinois 
Indiana Indiana 
lows lowa 
Kentucky Kentucky 
Maine Maine 


Maryiand Maryland 
Massachusetts 

Michigan Michigan 
Missour Missouri 

Montana Montana 

Nebraska Nebraska 





New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexi«y New Mexico 
New York New York 
Ohio 


Oklahoma Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island Rhode Isiand 


South Dakota South Dakota 
Tennessee Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah Utah 
Vermont Vermont 
Virginin Virginia 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin Wisconsin 


ho carry their own risk may insure in author- 
rs accepting the act to furnish proof of sol- 
vision for insurance 
ers are required to 
plus. Self-insurers 
maintenance fund. 
ve State insurance system Self-insurance is 
eflr own risk must contribute their proportion- 
law 


contribute their propor 
required to contribute 4 


dictment of the compensation standards 
that should prevail. 

“The same reasoning applies to the 
medical, surgical, and hospital treatment 
furnished, or more frequently not fur- 
nished, the crippled workers. Time pre- 
vents a detailed look into the situation 
as it exists. Four States fail to provide 
any medical or surgical care, a large 
number of States limit the medical cost 
to $100 for each hurt worker, and a still 
larger group have legislation shutting out 
the injured after 30 days have expired. 
Imagine the semblance of a man coming 
out of a machine, with months of hospi- 
tal care and expert surgery in front of 
him. receiving a dole of $100, or word on 
the thirty-first day after his injury that 
he must pay for his own treatment! It 
is consoling, in a measure, to be able to 
report that four States have no limit on 
either time or cost for medical, surgical, 
and hospital treatment.” 


Investigation shows that Mr. French is 
at error in one statement where he says 
there are only 4 States that have no limit 
on time or costs on medical, surgical and 
hospital treatment. There are really 7 
States which now provide unlimited ser- 
vices. While in 7 others, the provisions 
are sufficiently liberal to cover practically 
every injury. Nine States place no lim- 
itation on the period during which medi- 
cal treatment shall be furnished, but do 
limit the amount, while 9 laws limit the 
period but do not limit the amount; 17 
States place limitations upon both, the 
period and the amount. Seven laws, as 
already noted, provide unlimited service. 
This classification is shown in more de- 
tail in the following tabular statement :— 

In California they have a very interest- 
ing act providing for the rehabilitation of 
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the permanently injured. Under this new 
act the sum of $250 must be paid into the 
State Treasury for each death for the 
purpose of providing for vocational edu- 
cation and rehabilitation of workmen dis- 
abled in industry in that State. Indus- 
trial education is claimed to be the solu- 
tion for these unfortunate men and ict is 
stated that the industry responsible for 
their condition should bear the costs. The 
work provided for in this act corresponds 
with that done for disabled soldiers of 
war by the Federal Government. 

Numerous attacks have been made upon 
the Industrial Accident Commissions of 
the various States, principally by damage 
suit lawers whose revenue is somewhat 
curtailed by the action of the commis 
sions. In each instance, however, the 
closest investigations have vindicated the 
commissions and have shown that they 
are dong a fine work. The attack on the 
Oregon Industrial Commission is probably 
the most striking case of the past year, 
and in that instance, the commission was 
found not to be guilty of any misconduct 
and the charges against it were declired 
to be groundless. 


Compulsory Health Insurance 


of compulsory health in- 
surance is the natural outgrowth of the 
development of the compensation laws 
Several States have attempted to adopt 
such compulsory health insurance laws, 
but in each instance the attempt has been 
met with such aggressive opposition as 
to have made it practically a failure. Mr. 
Gompers, the outstanding figure in. or- 
ganized labor has made the statement 
that he is opposed to it. One of the lead- 
ing fights in the country over this mea 
sure is in the State of New York where 
it is said that the compulsory health op- 
ponents are gaining strength. 


” Mere Uniform Laws Desirable 


The one outstanding feature in connec 
tion with existing laws that our organiza- 
tion should take cognizance of is the lack 
of uniformity in these laws. It is high'y 
important as it appears to your commit- 
tee, that the laws in the various States 
should be made as nearly uniform in the 
essential elements going to make up the 
same, as local conditions will permit 
The fundamental principles underlying 
the development of this class of legisla- 
tion are the same in every State and 
there should be very little difference in 
the outstanding features in each of these 
laws. The provision in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the same may be a matter 
for local determination, and a few of the 
minor details might also come under this 
head, but on the whole, we think that all 
of these laws could be made _ uniform. 
We therefore, recommend to this Asso- 
ciation that they take definite steps either 
by the appointment of a legislative com- 
mittee, or by some other method that 
might be more effective to try to secure a 
uniform workmen's compensation act in 
each State. 


The question 





Supplementary Report 


Since writing my original report on the 
various compensation laws in the United 
States T have secured a copy of the Geor- 
gia Workmen's Compensation Act. the 
amendments to the workmen's compensa- 
tion laws of Louisiana, and a most inter- 
esting letter from James A. Walkup, a 
fellow member of Texas, dealing with the 
Texas laws. 

Although it does not appear that there 
have been any amendments to the Texas 
Law, still, this letter of Mr. Walkup is 
so full and is such a clear and concise 
statement of the workings of the laws in 
Texas that I think it well that it be read 
to our organization. I have therefore, 
taken the liberty of attaching this letter 
to this supplemental part of my report. 


Louisiana 


The amendments to the Louisiana law 
provide that the rate of compensation for 
total disability and also for partial dis- 
ability has been incrensed from 554% to 
60° of wages, and provide for a maxi- 
mum weekly payment of $18 instead of 
$16. The rate of compensation for death 
has also been increased 5°, of wages in 
each case provided for and the maximum 
weekly payment is increased from $16 to 
$18 Provision is newly made for com- 
pensation at the rate of 10° of wages 
(subject to a maximum total of 60° of 
wages) for brother, sister or other mem- 
ber of the family not otherwise  speci- 
fically provided for, where there is only 
one other person actually dependent. 
employers are newly required to file with 
the clerk of the District Court on or be- 
fore November 1, 1920, or within thirty 
days after coming under the Act, proof of 
insurance, or to furnish a bond with ap- 
proved surety, for the payment of com- 
pensation, unless excused by the Court 
from either of such requirements upon 
proof of financial solvency. A penalty is 
also provided in the event an employer 
fails to comply with the provisions for 
securing the payment of compensation, 





which penalty is fixed for double com- 
pensation. 
Georgia 
The Georgia law is very similar te 


several of the existing laws, but there 
are a few points of interest that it might 
be well to mention. The term “Employer” 
in this Act includes Municipal Corpora- 
tion within the State, and any political 
division thereof, as well as any indi- 
vidual, firm, association or corporation 
engaged in any business operated for 
gain or profit. It also provides that the 
term “Employee” shall include minors 
even though such minor may be working 
in violation of any child labor law. Both 
employer and employee are presumed to 
have accepted the provisions of the Act, 
unless they file with the industrial com- 
mission notice of the fact that they will 
not be bound. 


Common carriers engaged in_ inter- 
state trade or commerce are not bound 
by this Act, nor do farm laborers or do- 
mestic servants come under the provision 
of the same. Certain other corporations 
mentioned in said Act may voluntarily 
elect to come under the same, but it is 
not compulsory. Like in the Texas law 
an employer who elects not to operate 
under this Act is denied the common law 


defenses mentioned therein 


The pecuniary liability of t mp 
for medical wage is limited to Sj 22 
the weekly compensation for total’). 
pacity is made equal to one-vjalf of = 


average wage but not more than $12 . 


week, and in neo 
greater than 350 


less than $6 a 
cover a period 


We 
Nor shall the total amount of all ao’ 
pensations exceed $4,000. In the cage , 
partial disability the weekly compeng,. 
tion is fixed at one-half the differens, 
between his weekly average wage befor, 


the injury and the average weekly 


Wage 
which he is able to earn thereafte; vege 
in no event to be more than $12 a Wwe 
and in no case to run Over 4 grea, 
period than 0 weeks. It also provides 





that in addition to any other compengs. 
tion the employer should pay any re 
able expenses for last sicknes 
expenses not to exceed $100 
This act is rather voluminous, bys 
think the features mentioned herein 4: 
the essential that will be of 
particular interest to us, 
The letter of Mr. Walkup follows: 
MAXWELL-CLARK DRUG CO 
FORT WORTH, Tex., Sept. 23, 1999 


Sur 


and burig 


ones 





John D. Owen, care Greer Drug Co., Spartg 
burg, Ss. C 
Dear Sir:—Youar letter, written some tim 
the year A. D., received, but had so mg 


duties have not had time to answer until ny 
and trust information you requested 
be amiss at this late date. It is 4s follow 


The Texas workmen's compensation law hy 
been on the statutes for about ht years 
was due to the efforts of labor orgunizatigs, 
that the law was passed It was frowned 
first by insurance companies and the empl 
public knew nothing about it. A number of m, 
large insurance companies commenced writin, 
insurance under compensation immediately afte. 
the law was passed, but some of the compani« 
refused to do so on account of the rates being 
rather inadequate Within the first year 
number of the stock companies discont 
Writing the business The rates were .» 
amended, and practically all the stock com. 
panies are now writing compensaiion Insurance 
and it is proving protitable. There are a fe 
reciprocal companies who write it, and the 
experience has been fairly good The law ap 
benefits very much resemble the compensatig 
law of Massachusetts, with about the sam 
rates of insurance. Texas has no Siate insy 
ance 

The law provides that all employments an 
covered where there are three or four employes 
in the usual course of trade, business, ete. ¢ 
cept domestic services, farm abor, railrog 
common carrier and those engaged in foreig: 
commerce. The law is not compulsory, by 
deprives employers of the ordinary pleadings 
under the common law, such as contributor 
negligence, assumed risk, etc. The employe 
can, however, plead intent to injure self” 
intoxication of the injured party or by aet 
God, with certain exceptions 

















et 






Provision is made in the law that any e 
ployer to whom the act applies can become; 
subscriber under the act, therefore being «. 
titled to the benefits of the compensation lyr 
by insuring with any licensed mutual or ste 
insurance company. Upon becoming a mb 
scriber the employer is required to give notis 
to his employes, either in writing or by placar 
that he is a subscriber under the act. Ts 
employe then looks solely to the insurance cm 
pany for compensation in case of injury, a 
in case of suit is prohibited from recovery fm 
the employer, but is required to sue the ingy. 
ance company direct. In addition to amouws 
received by an injured party his family cang 
for exemplary damages 


The law provides the State shall maintains 
Industrial Accident Board, to which board gd 
notices of accident shall be sent by employes 
within thirty days of their occurrence. Ti 
Accident Board is also notified when each @& 
ployer becomes a subscriber and is furnist 
the name of the insurance company. Af 
notice of accident has been received by & 
Industrial Accident LBoard it is their duty t 
that the injured party received proper com 
sation as provided by the law. If he 
satisfied with the compensation or sett 
by the insurance company he can appe: 
Accident Board. He can also appeal! fre 
action of this board to the courts 

The law provides that the injured empier 
shall receive all medical attention, hospis 
service and medicines for the first two weeks? 
injury. The injured party receives compe 
tion of 60 per cent. of his average week 
wages, said compensation to begin on the eight 
day after the injury. The maximum compe 
sation to be paid is $15 per week ani & 
minimum $5. This compensation shall be 
to the injured party not to exceed 400 weeks 


In case of death the compensation to! 




















deceased's beneficiary shall be 60 per cent 
his average weekly wages, maximum §& 
the minimum $5 for a period of 360 wee 
There are fixed amounts for the loss of an 
limb, ete In case of death a lump settlem 
can be arranged by having the Indusirial 4 
dent Board pass upon the sum agreed upon? 
the parties interested 


¥ 
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It is the intention and practice of the l* 
make all awards without either party interes* 
employing an attorney. In case attorneys ® 
employed by the injured party their fees ® 
limited to 15 per cent. of the first $1,000 reo 
ered and 10 per cent. of any recovery in ex 
of the $1,000. These fees, if approved by ® 
board, then become a lien upon the amount> 
the injured party. Where right of action &* 
against a third party by the injured, the® 
ploye may elect to take compensation of # 
the third party for damages If the fom 
choice be adopted and the employe rece 
from the third party as much or more tha” 
received from the insurance company he = 
then return the amount received to the ® 
ance company 

The law provides that if any part of 
declared unconstitutional no other parts #* 
be affected thereby. A number of suits ® 
been tried testing the constitutionality 0” 
law, but up to this time all suits of this ® 
acter have resulted in failure. 

The law runs very smoothly, Is very a 
understood, very easily applied and has pm 
very satisfactory to employers and emplt® 
It has been almost universally accepted by 
large employers of labor in the State and! 
ably 75 per cent. of the smaller employe® 

The only objection we find with the max™] 
compensation of $15 per week is that! 
inadequate at this time, when salaries © 
been advanced to as much as 75 per or 
100 per cent., and as the rate we pay i§™ 
upon the pay roll, it occurs that the ins#® 
company should settle compensation per * 
on individual salaries. 

With kindest personal regards and tru§ J 
may have the pleasure of meeting you ® 
Cincinnati meeting in October, | am, 

Very trul yours, vr 
then FAS. A. WAKE 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN D. OWEN, Chairm® 


The President :—In view of the lat@ 
of the hour if there is no further ” 
ness come before the meeting. Wé 
stand adjourned until 10 o'clock 0 
day morning. 
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OIL PAINT 


SIXTH SESSION 


Thursday Morning, October 28, 1920 











pre Bradley called the meeting 

rder at 10:05 o'clock 

“iy president: The first meetine will 
\ reading of the minutes of the 
afth sessiol 

‘asin Secretary Waterbury read 

minutes, which were approved 
Assistant Secretary Waterbury read 
t follo telegram -— 

Telegram from the American Fair 
Trade League 
NEW YORK, October 27, 1920 
r. H. B adley, president National Whole 

“sale Druggists’ Association, Hotel Gib- 

oy, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

The American Fair Trade League sends 
ordial greetings and warmly appreciate 
~aanet ation of National Wholesale Drug 
: ete’ Association in the cause of honest 
~ orchandising as embodied in the 
a t standard price bill We are 
a steadily by public education, but 





victory ear t le wor by continuance 
of earnest individual work 

EDMOND A. WHITTIER, 
Secretary American Fair Trade League 





Appointment of Committee on Thanks 





The President I will appoint as 
Committee or Ti i thre following 
gentleme William Seott. D. M. Cowan 
dr., Albert storage 

The President We have some unfin 
ished business left over from yesterday 
We will take up the report of the Special 
Committee or Prize Contest on Ad 
vantages of Buyine from the Jobber, 
which will be presented by Hl H. Robin 
son, of Baltimore. chairman of the com 
mittee. 

H Fi Robinson Our committee 
wishes to acknowledge the support we 
have received during the year It has 
been a great deal of assistance to us in 
carrying out this project, and T think it 
goes without saying that Mr. Moxley. the 
former chairman of this conmimittee, is 
deserving of credit for its success He 
has also been a grent deal of help to us 
and we have relied to a great extent 


on his advice in these matters 


MANY VALUABLE PAPERS WRITTEN 
IN CONTEST FOR PRIZES OFFERED 


Judges Have Not Yet Made Their Report Awarding the Prizes 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association 
Having in mind the action of this 





body one year ago requesting that a com- 
plete report be made at the next meeting. 
your committee has worked with that ob 
ject in view When the judges have 
submitted theirs, awardi the cash 
prizes, we will be in position to tuke 
such action as is desired 

The scope of the contest during the 
vear Was enlarged so as to allow any 
one to write papers and compete for the 
prizes including drug journals This re 
sulted in our obtaining from the latter 
splendid co-operation. — They all gave the 
matter publicity in their columns, some 
of them adding strong editorials and at 
tractive notices. Ten received and pub- 
lished essays. These papers were well 
written and the effect on the readers cer- 
tainly will mean an increased knowledge 


of the services rendered by the jobbers as 
a class and especially that of the whole 
sale druggist 

The following analysis shows how thor- 
oughly the papers have been distributed 


throughout the country and how wide- 
spread their influence must have been :— 
Journals published in the States of 


articles; Michigan, 6; Minne- 
:s w York. 21; Oregon, 5; Texas, 
5: making a total of 59 articles 

Many splendid articles were submitted 
to the magazines too late for publication 
under the conditions of the contest, which 









closed with the October issue. but it is 
confidently expected that many of these 
articles will yet be published 

Journals in the larger cities published 
more than half of the essays. yet the 
writers are principally from the smaller 


about one-quarter 
population of 
two hundred 


only 
with a 
fifty or 


towns, 
those 
and 


cities and 
coming from 
one hundred 
thousand. 

This lack of interest in the contest on 
the part of the city druggists is, no doubt, 
partly due to the busy and strenuous 
life of the merchants and salesmen in 
the large centers, but the comparison also 
demonstrates the fact that retailers in 
the smaller places appreciate to a greater 
extent the value of their jobber 

With three successful campaigns closed, 
our thoughts naturaliy turn to the future. 
Your committee is of the opinion that the 
jobbing trade has derived lasting benefits 
from the publicity already given the pa- 
pers. but we believe that literature of this 
character should be constantly kept be- 
fore the trade and public We cannot 
too strongly emphasize the importance 
of continuing an educational campaign of 





some kind. The jobber is one of the 
necessary links in successful merchandis- 
ing. and he is performing a great duty 


of service to manufacturers, retailers and 
the buying public. To all three he is a 
fundamental necessity, therefore a_ basic 


essential We are more than persuaded 
that if these essays have succeeded in 
helping to counteract the “Elimination 


Idea” our time and cash expenditure have 
been well placed. 

We recommend that the first three win- 
ning prize papers (under the supervision 





of our secretary) be printed in booklet 
form and a sufficient number sent to the 
membership for their office and sales 
force We also submit for your con- 


sideration the advisability of printing. in 
addition to the above. enough for the 
entire retail druggists of America This, 
of course, will entail quite an expendi- 
ture of funds and should not be decided 
without due consideration. 


Whether or not we should conduct an- 
other prize contest campaign the coming 
year cr confine our activities to distribut- 
ing this year’s essays is also a question 
that might be given some thought. 


The opportunities for educational work 
are numerous and the field has only part 
ly been covered. Our next contest should 
include students at the several colleges 
of pharmacy, who in due time will own 
and operate the retail drug stores. Cash 
Prizes or scholarships could be offe 
them. Their essays might be published 
in the college papers, which, together 
With the regular trade journals, would 
give them the desired publicity. 


We also submit for your consideration 
the thought of prize paper contests on the 
subject of “The Traveling Salesman.” His 
usefulness, like that of the middleman. 
las heen discussed quite extensively, so if 
we could have the question opened by a 
contest many writers would no doubt be 
attracted. It would also indirectly keep 
efore the readers the service being ren- 
dered by the jobber. 


Avenues for 





work along 
also open. 
wrestling 
If our 


\ constructive 
omer lines at this time are 
meat of us are. no doubt. 
rough the reconstruction period. 


employes would write papers on some of 
the problems that are daily confronting 
us, such as “Best System for Order [« 
partment,” “Improvement in Packing,” 
“How to Prevent Accidents,” “Fire Pro 
tection,” and other house problems, we 
are sure much could be gained. The best 
ones could be printed and = distributed 
among our employes with good results 


We 
sistance 
contest of 


the as 
this 
trade journals - 


gratefully acknowledge 
and hearty co-operation § in 
the following 





American Druggist, New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Druggist. Toronto, Canada 
Drug Topics, New York, N. Y 





The Druggists’ Circular, New York, 
a. 2 
N. A. R. D. Journal. Chicago, Ill 
National Prugeist. St. Louis. Mo 
The Northwestern Druggist, Minne 
apolis, Minn 
Pacific Drue Review. Portland, Ore 
The Practical Drugeist, New York, 
Pie 
The Retail Druggist. Detroit. Mich 
The Southern Pharmaceutical Journal. 
Dallas, Texas 
The Druggist. Memphis, Tenn 
The Western Druggist. Chicago, Tl. 
National Drug Clerk, Chicago, Ill 
Respectfully submitted. 
H. H. ROBI* SON 
Chairman 
The President :—Gentlemen, this report 
is open for discussion 


Nelson Snow's Remarks 


Nelson P. Snow:—The report is so 


good and its communications so valuable 
that it hardly seems necessary to dis- 
cuss it. as I feel sure we all appreciate 
the help these papers have given the 


jobber in proving his economic necessity. 

They should by all means be continued. 
While we ourselves know our value as 
distributors to both the manufacturer and 


retailer. we must keep continually re- 
iterating and proving this value to both 

The grocery jobbers just at the mo- 
ment are at loggerheads with Procter 
& Gamble of this city, manufacturers of 
Ivory soap, who have discontinued the 


jobbers, as well as 

distribution through them, 
they do not need them in this 
distribution A number of the 
largest food manufacturers also say that 
many of the wholesale grocers do not 
act as distributors, but take advantage 
of their advertizing to push their own 
brands in place of the manufacturers’ 
advertized brands T am not going to 
dwell on this matter. as I do not think 
the jobbing drug trade are guilty of 
any such practices. Printers’ Ink. a 
weekly magazine, on advertizing and 
business, has been running a series of 
articles on this subject in some recent 
and while I am not paid to in- 
crease its circulation T think if you are 
interested in this matter you would be 
well repaid if you send for these issues 
and read these articles 

The suggestion that papers on the 
traveling salesmen be asked for is certain- 


carload quantity to 
exclusive 
claiming 
plan of 





issues. 


ly a good one, and if we could get our 
retail friends and customers interested 
in a prize paper contest of this sort we 
would. I feel sure, receive much valuable 
information which we could use to ad- 
vantage. The report of this committee 
is admirable and the Board of Control 
will no doubt take cognizance of its 


recommendations. 


J. G. Smith Speaks 


J. G. Smith:—In regard to 
of the Committee on Prize 
Advantages of Buying Through 
ber there’s nothing that I can 
words of praise for its efforts, approval 
for its methods and gratitude for its re- 
sults. To say that through its work 
great benefits have accrued to the job- 
ber this country over would be super- 
errogation. Its virtues are apparent to 
him who has heard. I am particularly 
impressed with its logical suggestion that 
the next step in the constructive devel- 
opment for having the_ business world 
appreciate the drug jobber as a “basic 
essential,” to quote this report. and not as 
a parasitic excrescence that should in the 
interest of economy of methods be elim- 


the report 
Contest on 
the Job- 
say but 


inated, that those diplomats of commerce, 
the traveling salesman, should by the 
written word seek to more firmly en- 
trench themselves in their vocations. 
The elimination of the mushroom mer- 


chant who rose on the wave of speculation 


oceasioned by the _ inflated conditions 
growing out of the war need give legit- 
imate interests no concern None of the 


established wholesale druggists will go 
down with the wreckage because they 
were not tempted by speculation, which 


AND DRUG REPORTER 





I Hteering On th contrars 

they firn the midst of an orgy of 

big business wihered mor close to 
their established principle und they wi 
continue to erve the manufacturer ined 
through their traveling salesmen the re 
tail druggist a becomes their honored 
establishments 

So grateful is this Association for the 
accomplishment of Myr Robinson com 
mittee that e hope that since it has 
enlisted in this work that it be not grant 
ed a dischatr for many years We need 
it too much 

Mr. Moxley :—Mr. President, I am a 
little late and it has not been my good 
fortune to hear the remarks just made 
on this report 

Our able chairman of the Board of 
Control has ordered me in to remark on 
the subject, claiming that this contest is 
my child. There might be some question 
of this. however, as in the instance of a 


man of whom I heard the other day, who 
under court order had been compelled to 
pay for the support of a child until he 
was 14 years old, the fatherhood of whom 
he denied When the child was 14, he 
came around for his last check, which 
the supposed father presented to him, 
saying, ‘‘Now take this to your mother 


and tell her t am no longer your father.” 


He delivered the check with the mes. 
sage and his mother told him to go right 
back and tell him “he never was,” so 
there may be some question as to just 
who is responsible for the contest of the 
past few years 

It is the growth of an idea and I be- 





] @ i ry great cumulative, educa- 
tior The publication of some 
articles through the year can't help 

do us good and I believe the campaigr 
should not be dropped. but should be con- 
tinued in yme practical form, 

These splendid articles should not be 
lost sight of and I would suge: 
our ecretary should get out it sma! 
booklet containing the three prize win- 
ning articles, having a sufficient number 
produced that every one of the sales and 
executive force of our membership could 
have a copy, and in addition a copy 
should be supplied the students of all of 
the schools of pharmacy. 

[I am further very partial to the com- 
mittee suggestion that a contest be 
conducted during the coming year under 
proper rules and regulations on the 





value of the 
man, with suitable prizes to 
authors and magazines 

This should prove a 
subject and indirectly 
the thoughts that we 
to fix in the minds of 


economie wholesale sales- 


both the 


most interesting 
carries forward 
have been trying 
the trade in the 





past ye: \o 
The sident:—Is there any further 
discussion on the report? If not. what 
action do you take on the report? 
Lucien Is. Hall:—I move that the re- 


port be 
Board of 
carried. ) 


received 
Control. 


the 


and 


and referred to 
(Motion seconded 


The President:—The next business 
will be the report of the Committee on 
Fire Insurance, Howell Foster, of New 


airman. 
Foster 


York, 
Mr. 





presented the report :— 


HOLDING DOWN OF FIRE LOSSES 
LARGELY A MATTER OF BEING CAREFUL 





Druggists as a Rule More Careful Than Most — Form of Self 
Inspection Blank 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Drugegists’ Association 
This subject has been treated in re- 


ports of former committees so thoroughly 
and in such detail from every standpoint 
that we find it difficult to add 
new interest. The 
other committees if rigorously carried out 


will do much toward effecting a still 
lower fire loss experience among our 
members than even our now well-estab- 


lished record shows. 


Your 
ticularly 
and 
spections of their places of business and 
ascertain that the rules and 
already laid down are being 
The present situation 
is such that changes occur with 
quency that was almost 
mer years. In 
may know and understand what 
pected of them in the way 
precautions against fire, 


committee desires to repeat 
the recommendation thit 


observed. 


constant instruction and frequent fire 
drills are desirable. Above all. what 
may be called good-housekeeping is neces- 
sary. 

Packing material, waste paper, and 
broken boxes ought not to be allowed to 
accumulate in packing rooms and stock 


rooms, and an excellent means of 
prevention is the employment of an ade. 
quate number of men whose duty it is. 
throughout working hours. to 
waste and to sweep up behind those who 
handle the merchandise. 


Inspection of Equipment 


A periodical and regular inspection of 


the fire equipment is important. Fire 
pails and casks must be kept full, fire 
doors, traps and shutters must be kept 


in order, as well as lighting and electri- 
cal equipment. During cold 
there should be special inspection of the 
sprinkler system and freezing . prevented 
and leakage detected promptly. One of 
our members (Peter-Neat-Richardson Co. 
of Louisville, Kentucky) suffered a small 
loss this year, due to sprinkler leakage. 
Some damage to stock resnited. ali of 
which was adjusted satisfactorily, the 
premises having been protected by ade- 
quate sprinkler leakage insurenee. 
Particular attention is directed to a 
model form of report of plant inspection 
designed by the 
Underwriters, which is 


much of 
recommendations of 


par- 
firms 
corporations adopt more specific in- 


regulations 


in regard to labor 
a fre- 
unknown in for- 
order that new employes 
is ex- 
of ordinary 
the location of 
fire exits, the location of fire apparatus, 


fire 


remove 


weather 


National Board of Fire 
appended to this 


report, with the recommendation that 
members endeavor to make systematic 
use of it for their own protection, follow- 
ing the directions for use contained in 
the specimen form 

When this committee reported last year 
it was found that the fires in the whole- 
sale drug and allied trades, in the great 
majority of cases. originated from expo- 
sure-hazards, those outside of the immie- 
diate plants or mercantile buildings them. 
selves, indicating that responsibilitv for 
most drug and chemical losses rests upon 
neighbors rather than on the proprietors 
and their employes. The same general 
Situation is found again this vear, as 
shown by the detailed classification of 
causes of fire given in another part of 
this report. This is attributable in part 
at least, to the interest shown and the 
personal responsibility assumed by all 
handlers of drugs and chemicals in an 
effort to avoid personal injury to them- 
selves, to those about them, and to prop- 
erty nearby. Naturally, knowing the 
dangerous character of many articles en- 





tering into the complete stoc< of the 
average wholesale druggisix and in car- 
ing for them. we form regular habits of 


thoughtfulness concerning the care of 
other articles less dangerous, thus effect- 
ing a generally well balanced responsi- 
bility toward a clean house, so far as 
fire hazard is concerned. 


Druggists Are Careful 


As in the case of our mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments, we incline 
to the belief that the same habits of 
thoughtfulness apply to dwellings occu- 
pied by druggists, and we venture the 
opinion that if ever the fires among 
dwellings are classified on a basis show- 
ing the occupation of the persons living 
therein, fires among the homes of drug- 
gists will be shown to be less frequent 
than those among any other class of 
business men, not excepting our friends 
in the insurance business. 

We repeat the observation of several 
of your former committees on fire in- 
surance, that the exceedingly small loss 
among wholesale druggists. when com- 
pared with the fire waste of the country, 
is remarkable. 

We submit herewith a tabulation of the 
fires reported to the Actuarial Bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
for the year 1918, in which the drug and 
allied trades were involved. The tabu- 
lation gives the reported cause of each 
fire and the amount of loss:— 


Fire Losses of 1918 in the Drug and Medicine Industry Classified by Cause.* 


Mercantile Me 
stocks—retail 
drugs. chemicals 
and medicines 














No. of 
Cause claims, 
1. Defective chimneys, flues. etc. 25 
a RROD ev ccaccasseeeees 13 
3. Blectricity .......... 50 
4. Explo fn 
5. po ceaubeakeeas 3) 
i MED Gu aah b wagreae ete « = 13 
i. CY 62004 gens paw adewewals 3 
8. Gas wae oes 6 bbme BO88,o 12 
9 Open fires ....... ae 7 
10. Ignition of hot grease, etc...... + 
EE, BOR WORE 240860 3 
ES. BRBOMGINTIOND 6 cc csccdcrssvcses 3 
Ds DE 3 is os tebed ses endaeens ~ 
15. Matches—smoking ........... 198 
ee OPP ET TCC 26 
Se: eR Rarer rr re eee 2a 
19. Petroleum and its products...... 33 
Metin and Witter... cscocccvccs 6 
Sparks from combustion......... 3 
CURLERS OF TOOKR. oc cccccctssecees 5 
Spontaneous combustion......... B4 
Steam and hot water pipes...... 3 
Stoves, etc.—their pipes......... 37 
UIMENOWN 2c cccscccscccscnccscece 166 
MES. cocacetcdenseescanataas 996 $1 


* Compiled by the Actuarial 
cially for this committee. 
Among our members this year there 
was but one fire reported, that of Schief- 
felin & Co. The details of the fire are 
given herewith as set forth by that house 
in response to an inquiry from this com- 
mittee. It appears that the origin of the 


fire never has been ascertained definitely 
and for that reason it is not possible to 


Bureau of the 


reantile 

stocks—wholesale 

drugs, chemicals 
and medicines 


Chemical works 
of the 
milder hazards 















Whole No. of Whole No. of Whole 

loss claims loss claims loss 

eo Q09° 1 $267 

81 3 10 

3. 1 1 
511 12 5 
cocces 3 
1 s Sr] 3 
. 3 
1 2 
. 1 

1 ‘ 
° 4 
100, 6 311 i] 

26.3: 1 a 4 

11, 3 445 3 

16 1 19 4 

54.542 + 8 

a0 r . 

48,839 2 6 306 
285,381 1m 26 nie 
218,129 47 £323,920 105 $1,097,210 

National Board of Fire Underwriters esje- 


make sure that such an event would not 
occur again. 

The summary of the Schieffelin fire is 
as follows :— 


Fire at Schieffelin & Co., New York 
City 


The fire »ccurred on Wednesé@ay, Tan- 
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uary 14, 1920, at 3:40 a. m. The cause 
is undetermined, but probably a spark 
fell on one of a number of cases of gum 
olibanum while these lay on the side- 
walk, where they were left for some time 
on the morning of January 13. Each of 
the cases was sewed up in burlap sacking 
where a spark from a pipe or cigar of a 
passer-by may have_ smouldered, —un- 
noticed. The gum olibanum was after- 
ward stored on the fifth floor of the build- 
ing and where the fire broke out. If that 
vas the cause of the fire it may be called 
unpreventable in ordinary circumstances. 

The extent of damage was :— 

Merchandise injured by fire or 
$11,961.04. 





water, 


Building, injured by fire, damage neg- 
ligible. s e 
Equipment, electric wiring, ceilings, 


plaster, etc., $2,156.86. 

(Repainting and caleimining have not 
yet been done owing to the extraordinary 
se in the price of materials.) 








increa 

Practically the entire damage was done 
by water. 

The fire department was quick in re- 
sponding to the alarm, the insurance ad 
justment was entirely satisfactory nd 
no loss was incurred through car ing 
insufficient insurance or on account of 
co-insurance. 

The effect of fire, smoke and water on 
drugs has been the subject of considera- 


tion by former Committees of Fire Insur- 
ance. Schieffelin & Co. report that a 
quantity of sumbul root (musk root) that 
had been wet, generated heat afterward 
to a degree that was considered danger- 
steamed and 


ous. Moist senna leaves 
showed a high temperature. Schieffelin 
& Co. pronounced unsalable all mer- 
chandise that had been wet, being un- 
willing to take any chance of contami- 
nation or of other injury. 


Many of our members in recent years 
have erected buildings constructed wholly 
of fire-resisting materials, while prac- 
tically all have equipped their establish- 
ments with modern protective appliances, 
such as sprinklers, emergency tanks, and 
hose, and frequent drills are held for 
the purpose of testing the efficiency of 
employes in responding to alarms within 
the building. Reliable employes = 
ire 


be designated permanently to man 
hose and extinguishers, but the first and 
most important object should be the 
prompt passage of all employes to the 
street. The sprinkler equipment and the 
fire department may be depended upon 
to take care of the fire. 


Care Reduces Losses 


During the years of the war one fea- 
ture of the fire loss problem is worthy 
of comment. This is that care will re- 
duce the fire loss. The fact that it was 
almost impossible to replace mercantile 
stocks and building materials led owners 
and occupants of stores to exercise great- 
er care than normally. A _ result was a 
considerable reduction in the number of 
fires. It seems to have been the prac- 
tice, before leaving for home at the close 
of business, to take one last look to make 
certain that no fire hazards were present. 
Such a habit of carefulness should be en- 
couraged by every means possible and no 
relaxation from it should be countenanced. 
Carefulness and cleanliness. your com- 
mittee feels, are the greatest safeguards 
against fire. 

While many of our members have fol- 
lowed the advice and suggestions made in 
earlier reports of this committee, so far 
as new construction is concerned, erect- 
ing only buildings and additions with con- 


crete or other equally valuable fire-re- 
risting materials and following modern 
engineering principles in plan, there is 


still a goodly number of wholesale drug- 
wood 


gists housed in buildings where 
enters largely into the construction. We 
believe it well, therefore, to call to the 


attention of occupants of such structures 
the necessity of keeping a close watch on 
adjacent property, with the purpose of 
reducing as much as _ possible the ex- 
posure hazard. Wherever possible inte- 
rior fire-resisting construction should be 
installed, such as metal stairways, fire 
doors, ete., as well as adequate fire ex- 
tinguishing apparatus, such as emergency 
buckets, hose and _ sprinklers. Indeed 
fire insurance brokers and inspectors of 
fire insurance companies are usually 
prompt in pointing out deficiencies of that 
character. 

The United States Forest 
Laboratory, Department of the Interior, 
recently made the following comments 
on methods of making wood fire-resisting. 
These are worthy of consideration :-— 


Fire-retardant Paints 


Fire-retardant paints are the most 
practical means so far discovered by the 


Products 


Forest Products Laboratory by which 
small amounts of wood can economically 
be made fire-resistant. The only other 


known methods of decreasing the inflam- 
mability of wood are to keep it wet or 
to inject into it certain chemicals under 
pressure. These methods, though more 
effective than painting, are usually either 
impracticable or too expensive to be con- 
sidered. 

Ordinary calcimine 
proved in tests to be 
any paint covering tried. It is cheap and 
convenient to use. Although it will not 
prevent the burning of wood exposed con- 


or whitewash has 
as fire-resistant as 






tinuously to a high heat, a good coat of 
ecalcimine on wood will decrease the 
danger of a blaze spreading from burn- 
ing cigarettes, sparks, matches and sim- 
ilar small sources of fire Calcimine is, 
of course, more effective for inside than 
for outside use. 

For exterior use numerous patented 
fire-retardant paints are available. An 
effective outdoor paint which has been 
developed at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory consists of linseed oil, zine 
borate and chrome green. This paint 


has maintained its fire-resisting proper- 
ties through more than three years of ex- 
posure to the weather. 


Watch the Watchman 


Through many hours of the night 
our places of business are given into the 
charge of a watchman But some one 
must watch the watchman It would be 
well for one of the proprietors or for 
the superintendent to make occasional 
and unnoticed visits to the premises to 
see what the watchman is doing. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters ap- 
proves a certain type of oil burning lan- 
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tern for the use of night watchmen. It 
is well to supplement this by an electric 
torch for emergency use in order that 
there may be no danger of the use of 
a match in case the lantern should be 
broken or go out while the watchman is 
on his rounds, 

On the educational side of fire preven- 
tion your committee learns that the 
State of New Jersey now requires that 
every child shall be taught in the pub- 
lic schools the essentials of fire preven- 
tion. As a text book, the schools, in the 
main, have adopted a little booklet, writ- 
ten in simple but forceful language and 
entitled “Safeguarding the Home Against 
Fire,” published by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, New York. The 
precedent established by New Jersey we 
regard as well worth extending and it 
is to be hoped that our members, in- 
dividually, will give consideration to this 
idea and if they approve it will use 
their influence to bring about similar edu- 
cational work in their own States and 
communities. We believe the fire waste 
in future may be materially reduced by 
appealing to the coming generation 
through a systematic educational cam- 
paign. 

Insurance rates and water charges for 
sprinkler service are usually subject to 
local conditions: various systems of 
sprinkler protection and the advantages 
of the so-called use and occupancy in- 
surance have been discussed in earlier 
reports of this committee; reciprocal in- 
surance has become familiar and, be- 
cause of the limited liability, is recog 
nized as a safe form of protection, : 
your committee has not believed it neces 










) 


sary at this time to dwell upon these 
points. In closing this report we wish 
to emphasize again the importance of 
encouraging carefulness as the best 


means of reducing fire waste and to urge 
upon all our members the desirability of 
carrying on a program of fire prevention 
within their own establishments as well 
as outside of them. 
Respectfully submitted, 
HOWELL FOSTER, Chairman. 
Suggested Form of 
SELF-INSPECTION BLANK FOR 
TRIAL PLANTS 
Prepared by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 76 William Street, New York, 
as a Daily Report for Plant Owners to 
Have Printed in Quantity for Their 
Individual Use. 

Note.—The following general rules should be 
observed by the foreman or other trusted 
employe selected to make these reports. 

Give attention to every question on this 
blank. If the question does not apply to this 
plant draw a line through the space left for 
the answer. In this way you can be sure 
that you have not overlooked anything. 

Some questions are to be answered by ‘‘Yes”’ 
or “‘No,’’ but others must be answered more 
fully. 

When you find some defect explain its cause 
and the steps that you are taking to correct it 
in the space headed ‘Corrections and Re- 
marks,’’ on the last page of the blank. In 
doing this, give the number of the question. 

If it becomes necessary to shut off the water 
from the sprinkler system, notify the office of 
the plant at once (even in advance, if possible). 

This is important to enable us to notify the 
insurance companies or association. 

If there is anything that you do not under- 


INDUS- 





stand, consult with the manager at once. 
Turn in the report blanks promptly to the 
manager of this plant. 

Remember that these inspections are very 


important. The safety of this plant from fire 
is largely up to you. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. 
Cleanliness and Order. 
covering 


1. Was your inspection complete, 

all parts of the premises, including looking 
under benches, into closets, behind radiators, 
elevator pits, eC. ?......cccsccccees 





2. Where did you find dirt or litt 


















3. re all clothes 1 ers clean and in 
BOO TepPair?... ww cccvccccccccscccccsesccceces ° 
4. Where did vou find oily waste or any other 
greasy material outside of approved* waste 
CONST cocccces ecccessccece 06006006005 eRe neo 86 
5. Are any waste cans not emptied 
after closing hours?..........++ seeecercensoes 
6. Is there any failure thoroughly to clean 
up shipping and packing rooms at closing 
CIMAOT cc cc caccesvinessscvossecesssnsecneaseees . 





7. Is there more packing material brought 


re not as 









9. Was free from combustible 
terial? . Stee seecesvecesesooes ‘ 

10. Was basement clean?........ Conseesecee 

Maintenance. 

11. Is there any part of the plant which the 
watchman fails to visit?..... osaccese ecccecsos 

2. Are any watch clock records unsatisfac- 
SOGRT ba5ssnnnsen pe kkte Cok cree benabie wns 

13. Where were machinery, belts 
ing in bad condition?. 








Where bearings dirty 

Where did you find broken 
panes, plastering partitions, flooring or other 
Gefectee .cccccsccccecses ° eesees 









16. Were aisles obstruc 
room? 

17. Where do piles of stock or 
structions interfere with entering any 


building? are tsers oa ek O6SRSR eee ee 





other ob- 
part of 





devices 
secured 


*Information regarding approved 
their use 1d installation, may be 











from the National Board of F “Underwriters, 
76 William street, New York, Y. All ques 
tions relating to insurance and the safeguard- 


should be 


ing of hazards taken up with your 
insurance inspector. 
HAZARDS. 
Heating 
18. Where was woodwork or other combus 
tible material too near t smokestack, flues 
furnaces, boilers, steampipes, etc.?..........- 


19. Where 
boiler or 











21 Can heated irons set upon combustible 
PPT ey Te Ty ere TTT rer Tre Tr 
Lighting and Electrical Equipment 
22. Where were there any open flame lights 
near combustible material?.........ceeeeeeeees e 








24. Where were ordinary electric cords 
looped over nails or found in contact with any- 
thing? 

25. Where 
or otherwise 


by wire 


were any fuses replaced 
defective?...... 












26. Where did any panel boards or switch 





and fuse cabinets need Cleaning ?.sscscceeeeere 
27. Where did any motors need cleaning, 
outside or inside?. ee eceseesreeccecns 
28. Where was there insufficient oil in any 


motor bearings? .* 

29. In what manner was there any violation 
of our rules for storing or handling oils, gas- 
oline or other inflammable liquids?....... ° 


eee eee eweeeee 





” 


dirty steampipes? 


31. Where were any fan bearings inacces 
















32. Where were 
air ducts out of 

33. Where did you find any other than 
@afety MACHEN. oc ccsccssccscccsecs 

34. Where did you find any 
rules ON SMOKING?......cccceseeceves seeeneces 


PROTECTION. 


Fire Doors, Traps, Shutters and Escapes. 





35. Where were fire doors wedged open, ob 
structed of OU OF OFGETT..cccccccscvesecsecess 

36. Where were automatic attachments of 
fire doors out of 











y ever left open when not in 
doors or shutter ever | ft open 
Sundays or holidays?.......... 





were fire 
out of order?... 





1. Where 


broken or 





watchman 
should be known by a 
you find any defect in 
any items place the tion number opposite 
the item. This will aid in keeping records. 
At each of these points there should be a card 
stating the quantity of the various kinds of 
apparatus which are required at that point.) 
(Inside.) 


(Note.- 
room or 
separate 


station, 


Each hose house, 
department 


number. If 















41. At what points are there less than the 
required number of 

(a) Full w r casks 

(b) Full fire pails......... 

COs WU) GRE PALM. cc ccesesesrers 

(@) Feet Of Mone. ..cccsccsse 

(©) NOBBIOR wc cccccccerccvccses 

(f) Spanners bceeeewe 

(zg) Chemical extinguishe 





(Should be recha d at leas 


(h) Ladders 





(Outside.) 


2. Where indicator valves poorly 
oiled? 


43. Where did 
open? . ‘ ‘ 


were 


post 














“44, “Which ird hydrants are hard to oper- 
(De at apes or test hydrants in the winter 

45. Which ones PR vey Or properly?...... 
“46. “Which ‘ones have you found obstructed 


with snow or ice?...... 
47. 
hard 
i8. Where have you found that hose, nozzles 
or spanners were missing or not ready for use? 
FIRE PUMPS. 
(Note.—Pumps must be started at least once 
au week, discharging water through relief valve 
in order to make certain that they are in work- 
ing order. They must be given a thorough test 
with rated number of hose streams every spring 
and fall.) 
i). Give 








make, style and size of all FIRE 


pumps in the plant. 
Make 


Style and Size 





“0. Give results of any test made since last 
report 
(a) Time required to obtain water?............ ° 
(b) What pressure was maintained?.. 
(c) Was action smooth?............see0.% 
(4) Is there an automatic regulator? 
‘e) Was priming tank full? ‘ 
(ft) Wi: priming gate valve « 
(g) Were steam drips open?.... ‘ oe Cuwe-a 
Gh) TG BRORER CIR GOTRIOT occ ccc cccwesccscecs 
‘i) Was there enough oil?............ Sisne ake ° 
(j) Was suction clear of le 
other obstruction?..... 
(k) Was pump reservoir full?.... 
(1) Were valves in steam connection 















from boilers to pump wide 
open? . So bik ee aR aoe aid 8 O:8.b-e wee os 
(m) How many R. P. M. at 100 Ibs 


water pressure with all outlets 


closed? 








For electric pumps Add— A B S 
(o) Has current been interrupted 
te TORE PODORET «in xca vce dares she asndee-an 
(p) What is condition of contact 
points on switches, circuit 
breakers, controllers, etc.?.......... ecccce 
GRAVITY SUPPLY FROM TANKS AND 
RESERVOIRS 
51. Give location and capacity of each tank 
or reservoir. 
Location, Number of Gallons 
Y Serer Tre Te ei Cee 
ap ce RGR CK SA OES DR AEKE CREDA SEO SORE VEM EOS 
erry ee re Tee eT er Tre Tee Te eT TT TT ey 
A B Cc 
n2. What was water el? 
53. Was water frozer ceee e- 
04. Was ladd OMG GE CUGORT 6 64scacacne cere 
55. Were hoops and supports de- 


fective? 











"6 Was tell-tale out of order? eee 
For pressure tanks add i C 
57. What was air pressure and was 
water level DOE ive cn ccacdee oe 
58. What was tank room tempera- 


59. Was valve fon our premises) in connection 
to city water main wide open? 

60. What was pressure on gage?........ 

fl Has there heen an interruption of 









ply since last report? ..... cer ecesesscecce 
Give results of any test since last re- 
port:— 

‘a) Number of hose streams ose 

ib QD imeter f NnOoZZ.es 

(c) Pressure at nOZZl€8........-006. 
SPRINKLER SUPPLY VALVES. 

(Note—All gate valves must be secured open 


with leather straps or other approved method, 


fastened with sealed or riveted padlocks, the 
keys being held by responsible persons. In in- 
apection, each valve must be given one full 
turn to make sure that it is wide open and in 
working order Drip valves must be strapped 
shut in similar manner. Valves under ap- 


proved supervisory system, however, need not 


be secured.) 


Mark every sprinkler supply valve, plainly, 
with a number. This will aid in keeping 
record 


63. Give the number of any valves found 
closed .. es esccece eeene 
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64. Give the number of 


any valves found 
MTAPPO asavescvecsveccveses Cees eeoes — 









































65. Give the number of any drip 
SOGUE GOON vvcceccriasss 
Give the numbr 
access was obstructed............ 
DRY VALVES. 
(Note—Dry valves should be tested for Wate 
r water 













column and condition of spring at least ¢ 
each three months; they should be trip ed a 
least once a year.) — 
Location Location 
A PTE cERSEL Tee ee Cc 
BS 00.50.66 bs 00s veneues DD ssveve 
A 

What was room temperature?. 

What was air pressure? y 

What was water pres e 





Was alarm out of order esse 
ALARM VALVES, 








Location Location 
CUVEE ERECHOVEMER OOS Sr, 66000 teweds 
SE eae rere D neectiiny iva oon 
Tl. How was vaive tested? ; z : 
72. Did any belis fail to ring? 
73. Was valve left in order? 


.. <,, AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS, “""**'"* 
74. Where is stock plied within 24 inches of 


sprinkler heads?........cceesee0 
Have any 
inspection? 












77. Where 
partitions, joi 





“8. Where are any 


sprinklers bent? 





re are 


sprinklers ‘leaking >: 


sprinklers 


any 






freezing? 
81. 


Where 








3. How 
serve? 





(Note—Wherever defects 





are ( 

must be taken AT ONCE to have thins ae 
rected If the corrections have n ana 
when this report is turned in, this ct cae 
be stated below. If the correction has sot 
heen mia le, an explanation must be given es 
pe Always refer to the question by number. 
or example: ‘15—The broken windows in th 
skipping room were caused by boys throw ~ 
stones, I have reported the matter to th 
police and have had the broken panes po 


placed.’’) 


' I have made a careful inspection and to the 
rest of my knowledge and belief the forego 
statements are all correct. a 


(Signed) 





The President : G 

Th res :—Gentlemen, you 
heard this report on fire insurance ie 
now open for discussion, and I will ask 





Mr. Scott to open the discussion. 
William Scott Responds 
William Scott :—Mr. President 


scarcely seems Seoul 
to say anything after the very able pot 
exhaustive report which has just bee 
made by the chairman of the committees. 
I belie e that g00d housekeeping is one 
of the chief requisites in fire prevention, 
I think that practically every house in 
the business now is particularly careful 
to see that all waste is cleaned up every 
evening; all trash waste paper, ete 
which may be on the floors. ap i 


There is one point, howeve 
perience in the matter, while Toe 
suggest. That is, in your oil rooms never 
to use sawdust where the oil drips but 
use sand and change it frequently. ot 
course, every member personally realizes 
the absolute necessity of having acids in 
« special fireproof room, and to have any 
matters of an explosive nature put in a 
completely covered fire-proof receptacle. 
_ I do not know whether it is referred to 
in the report, but excelsior and other 
packing material should be kept in an 
especially locked receptacle so there will 
be no trouble from anything of that kind. 

I believe even wi i sprinkle 
paratus that it oe 


Gentlemen :—It 





very oiheante 
would say imperative, that snail Uae é 
tinguishers should be kept on every 
floor. They will often stop a fire in its 
inception and someone on each floor 
should be designated to look after these 
on the first appearance of fire, and the 


men on each floor should have charge of 
these extinguishers and should. imme 
ye 4 £° = place where the fire is 
on ne first a arm as soon as j is k 

there is a fire. <a 
; I fully believe in having the employes 
renerally march out when there is a fire, 
but I would leave the fire fighting force 


amongst the employes, because I think 
the experience of any one who has 
passed through a fire is the fire depart- 


ment, though usually effective in putting 
out a fire, cause a great deal of expense, 
in other words, there is more damage 
done by water than there is by fire. 

The President:—I will ask Mr. Whit- 
tlesey to discuss this report. 


C. E. Whittlesey Called On 


Cc. EB. 


Whittlesey :—The good standing 
of the 


drug trade as to fire loss. a$ 
shown by this valuable report, should 
have some effect upon the rate-making 
departments of underwriters’ bureaus 
Hut if you have ever tried to get them te 
see it in this light. you have learned 
how established in the mind of the it- 
surance man is the idea of the hazardous 





nature of our business. Not only is this 
good record evident from this year’s Tre 
port, but year after year it is the same. 
It is my understanding also that rates 
are made for certain areas or blocks and 
that within that area all rates for drug 





stocks are the same, without any partie 
ular consideration of the character of the 
plants; that is, other than the scheduled 
safeguards such as automatic sprinklers, 
etc. In other words, within the samé 
area, like equipment. like rate, regard: 
less of whether one house is notably cafe 
ful, cleanly and strict in regard to ob- 
servance of fire regulations than others 
I believe each plant should be rated b 
itself, 

In listening to this report and its val- 
uable suggestions, I wondered how maby 
of us would carry them out and stick © 
the letter of them after we reached home 
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is most eminently a case of | Bternal 
igilance is the price of safety. ae 
wirhe suggestion that constant living 
, h dang accustoms one to a degree 
witarefulness is a good one. Certainly 
of yorkman in a powder mill would be 
= circumspect in regard to fire haz- 
ards than one working in a hardware 
- re, and this bears directly upon the 
importance of instruction to new em- 
ployective switches cutting off all cur- 
+ from the building is a safeguard 


It 








a 
more 


ee should be so placed that the last 
— out of the shipping department 
should cut off everything to that point, 
- closing the office should 


a e one 
and oft the office, so that no live wires 
are left in the building when all are 
sone. This applies. of course, to plants 
that do not employ a watchman. In lieu 
of that service I would suggest that if 
the risk is sprinkled the sprinkling sys- 
tem should be connected with fire head- 
quarters by special wire giving private 
alarm if sprinklers go off. his wire 
should be to headquarters and not to the 
nearest engine house, for such engine 
company might be out on call when the 
fire fiend visited the premises 


A Good Safeguard 


The American District Telegraph is 
also a good safeguard, for if the fire de- 
partment has to open your premises, the 
4, D. T. knows it and some responsible 
member of the store organization is noti- 
fied promptly s 

Have a man assigned to* each fire-ex- 

tinguisher in the place, also, and a pri- 
vate alarm within the house which can 
be rung from any section of the build- 
ing, bringing a score of fire-extinguishers 
of your own at once to the scene of the 
fire. This private alarm warns every 
employe of danger and if he is not as- 
signed to any particular fire duty, he 
knows that he must make his exit from 
the building at once. Occasional drills 
should be held using numbered tags in- 
stead of the extinguishers. 
“The fire referred to in the plant of 
Schieffelin & Co. is so similar to one that 
we had five years ago that [I want to 
mention it in a word or two It confirms 
my dread of burlap bags in storage. Our 
fire occurred five years ago, and we can- 
not to this day give a satisfactory cause ; 
but there were burlap bags containing 
crude drugs at the spot where the fire 
started and which was not discovered 
until seven or eight hours after the stors 
was closed. If the spark on the burlap 
covering of the gum was the true theory 
in the Schieffelin case. and if our only 
theory, namely that some oil from near- 
by elevator machinery had, accidentally 
and without knowledge of any one, 
reached the burlap, then burlaps can 
smoulder a long time unnoticed and 
then burst out in flame. 

Metal lockers for clothing 
used and kept clean. 

The inspection blank suggested is evi- 
dently intended to cover all sorts of 
plants, and is excellent material for each 
number to use in making up one espe- 
cially adapted to his individual plant. 

Tests of the sprinkler system should 
probably be left to the insurance in- 
spectors. 

Mr. Foster’s report is upon a most !m- 
portant subject and is full of food for 
thought and zest for action, and if we 
go home and see that all of his sugges- 
tions that are not now being carried out 
in our establishments are carried out, 
we will all have safer risks and lower 
insurance rates. 

The President :—We would like 
from Mr. Van Gorder 


A. H. Van Gorder on Insurance 


A. H. Van Gorder :— 
Fire Insurance were 1 ‘ 
in your office and vou were asked the 
question—"Are you adequately insured?” 
Iassume you would answer in the aflfirma- 
tive after you had made a mental ecal- 
culation and found you had covered your 
inventory up to 90 per cent If you had 
been wise enough to make it 100 per cent. 
you would rest easv and say “Yes, we 
have taken care of it.’ 

You all know, every one of you, that is 
only a small part of fire protection, and 
therefore Mr. Foster's paper, I think, is 
particularly good in that it emphasizes 
the fact that you should keep your house 
clean, and I was very much interested in 
reading his report to see that he called 
particular attention to this We know 
that. but still we do not properly realize 
its importance, and because we do not 
properly realiz its importance we are 








should be 








to hear 




















not likely to act upon that suggestion 
I would also like to er iphasiz » point 
Mr. Foster brought out in gesting that 








some man follow up the employes during 
the day to see that the men keep the place 











cleaned up. TI suppose we would be sur 
prised to find how much litter we make 
and surprised to find out how much 
of that litter is left around over 1 t, in 





Spite of the fact that it i upposed to be 
gathered up carefully id put into metal 
containers, 


In the matter of pretection we are all 
acquainted with the fire drills and with 
the chemical extinguishers, and later with 


Pyrene, which I think no doubt is an ex- 
cellent means of protection against fire on 
account of its adaptability and because of 
its inexpensiveness, it can be used very 
generously, I got interested in it from the 
Standpoint of keeping my own hom 
tected against fire There is another ar- 
ticle, with whieh IT have recently come in 






pro- 








contact, called “Pronto.” I believe it is a 
Preparation of carbon tetrachloride and 
t is so arranged to be | 1 up, and 
When you grasp it and take it off the hook 
that action withdraws the stopper and 


you can throw the conten 
I plan to have some of the 
_In addiion, there is the 
Extinguishe r, which ji 
Same plan as the 


believe 





on the fire 





» in my home 
Carbona Fire 
operated on the 
Pronte The Pronto I 
e costs about $2. and the Carbona 
Fire Extinguishe r $1, as IT understand it 

I have not had time to find out whether 
the underwriters ll allow any credit for 
Such equipment, but whether thev do or 
hot it strikes me that it is most excellent 
Security, 


The Inspection Blank 


to going to pay particular attention 
wl Ms blank, giving a form of inspection 
ch Mr. Foster has distributed I have 








D. A. Extra 


looked over the form and of the 83 ques- 
tions which it propounds, I can only find 
ten that are not strictly applicable to our 
plant, and our plant is not a model one 
by any means, I am sorry to say, and the 
ten questions which are applicable to us 
have to do with fire pumps, with which 
we are not provided, 

It seems to me that we could not do 
better than provide our superintendents 
either with these identical blanks, or one 
which applies more particularly to our 
lant, and have if not daily inspections 
which would not hurt us, at least weekly 
inspections, and that might be brought 
richt along in connection with your fire 
drills, and that would be a part of the 
fire drills. 

IT have in my hand the rules and regu- 





latio for conducting fire drills in fae- 
tories and loft buildings promulgated in 
+} 


he State of Ohio This law was passed 
June 1 of this year and makes it obliga- 
fory upon all manufacturers in loft build- 
ings and in other places to conduct a fire 
drill under the specifications given. Per- 
haps your own cities have such laws. If 
they have and you will get a copy of the 
law it will give you a basis on which to 
work, and if you will work the thing s 
tematically in your plant you will 
much benefit from the results. 


Howard Foster’s Views 


Howard Foster:—These forms are is- 
sued by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters at 76 William street My own 
view is it would be better to have some 
of these questions arranged on a form 
adapted to our own warehouses, because 
there are a number here that do not fit 
the conditions generally obtaining in drug 
warehouses. T intend to have some forms 
like this printed for our own special use. 

John W. Durr :—TI presume the connec- 
tions with the City Fire Department 
would be an important matter as a pro- 
tective measure against fire Last week 
in our town a fire occurred on the second 
floor of a very large wholesale hardware 
establishment. They thought their con- 
nections with the City Fire Department 
were perfect, but they found out they did 
not work There was considerable dam- 
age, and all of the damage sustained was 
on aceount of the water, due to the fact 
that the Fire Department would not get 
there in time to cut off the water after 
the alarm was sounded 

Some of the wholesale houses doubtless 
keep watchmen on patrol all night, and 
find it is necessary, and if they do not 
keep the watchmen on duty throughout 
the entire night it seems to me this would 
important matter to look into 











be a most 


with connection with the City Fire De- 
partment 

The President:-——Did thev have the 
sprinkler tem? 





Mr. Durr:—The fire was extinguished 
immediately, but the entire loss was from 
the excessive amount of water which they 
failed to cut off. 


As to Carbon Tetrachloride 


L. B. Kaufmann I think that the car- 
bon tetrachloride would be equally ef- 
ficient and much v economical than 
any of these hand grenade fire extin- 
fuishers We have scattered throughout 
our plant and seattered abundantilv a 
considerable quantity of carbon tetrachlo- 
ride. 

I would suggest that as vou have it in 
stock that you concentrate the carbon 
tetrachloride in racks all over the place. 
We had some experience along that line 
a few days ago when a street repair tar 
tank took fire in our immediate neigh- 
borhood Two pints of carbon tetrachlo- 
ride put that out very quickly, and all the 
tar ran down into the gutter. It is 2 very 
economical way of getting a fire extin- 
guisher 

A. B. Van Gorder:—Mr. Kaufmann’'s 
suggestion is a very good one. The only 
advantage in the small bottles is the me- 
chanical contrivance which they furnish 
with the bottle, which holds it in position, 
and when you grasp the bottle you there- 
by release the cork in the stopper so that 
the contents are immediately available for 
use 

Charles Gibson :—I believe the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. has a system of call- 
ing watchmen every hour in ht. 
and in one case in our city they found 
there was no response to the call and they 
messenger to the building and 
found the watchman had died fully an 
hour befere they found him. I think that 
is good help in way of protection where 
we employ watchmen 

Speaking about cleaning up, we have a 
lot of metal cans with covers and we in 
struct our people to put all the rubbish in 
those cans and keep the place clean We 
had some visitors from abroad one day 
and we showed them around our plant, 
and it looked so clean they though 
were not doing any business 

What I got up to say is tl 
realized for a long time that the reports 
of fire losses published by the commercial 
papers are exaggerated I do net know 
about the fire losses in other cities, but 
I know in our own city, when we have a 
loss, and it is reported, it is usually re- 
ported as four or five times the actual 
firures. The figures reported for fire 
losses in the United States are §$16,- 
600,000 per month, and as a matter of 
fact they may be nearly half that, and 
our insurance rates are based on these re- 
ported losses. We have to pay, because 
the insurance companies say that is the 
loss. I wish we could take that up some- 
time and investigate it and find out what 
the actual fire losses are in the United 
States—I mean the actual adjusted losses 
by the fire insurance companies 


° . 
J. T. Pardee’s Caution 

J. T. Pardes May 
caution about using carbon tetrachloride 
as a fire extinguisher? It is all right if 
it is used in warm weather or in a room 
not exposed to freezing temperature, but 
it freezes, and you want to be careful 
in freezing weather not to wholly rely 
on it Pyrene and other fire fighting ap- 
plianeces are mixtures of carbon tetra- 
chloride with other chemicals, to prevent 
the freezing at temperatures 32 





more 





the 1 





sent a 











I say a word of 





below 32 
degrees. I am sorry I do not remember 
the freezing point of carbon tetrachloride, 
but it is not very far below freezing, as I 
remember. 


E. D. Taylor:—I move that report be 
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received and referred to Board of Control, 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President:—Mr, Crounse has some- 
thing to say. 

W. LL. Crounse:—At our little heart 
meeting yesterday afternoon I took occa- 

on to draw yvour atte ntion to a recently 
promulgated Treasury decision, under the 
terms of which every permit No. 1410, to 
purchase alcohol, has had its life cut down 
from ninety to thirty days 

To many of us that is a serious prop- 
osition because there is already difficulty 
enough to find men who will sell us aleo- 
hol on reasonable terms, and any man 
whose permit was confined to the day or 
two which remain before its expiration 
would, of course, have more difficulty to 
get alcoho! at a reasonable price. F 

I took this matter up with permission 
of Kramer before I left Washington, and 
he promised to adjust it. There were de- 
lays of one kind and another, and he 
promised to telegraph me here on Mon- 
day. He did not do so, and I became 
discouraged over the situation, but I am 
happy to say that yesterday afternoon I 
received this telegram 


Telegram from Prohibition Commis- 
sioner 


Washington, Oct. 27, 1920. 
W. L. Cousne, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, ©, 


Treasury decision modified. Permits to 
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withdraw alcoho! good for ninety days. 
Kramer, Prohibition Commissioner. 
The President:—What action will you 
take on this matter? 
William Scott:—I move that the tele- 
gram be received and a suitable reply 
sent to Commissioner Kramer, 


Telegram to Prohibition Commissioner 


Hon. John F. Kramer, 
Prohibition Commissioner, 
1330 F street, Washington, D. C. 
Your telegram to Mr, Crounse has been 
read to our convention and received with 
lieves our trade 
very serious menace. We bespeak 


great satisfaction, It re 
of a 
equally intelligent consideration on the 
part of your bureau, of any protests legit- 
users and 
hereafter 
against application to them of rul- 


illegitimate 


imate non-beverage alcohol 


dealers may find it necessary 
to fi e 
ings designed for control of 
intoxicating liquor traffic 

F. Kk. Holliday, Secretary, 
Wholesale Druggi ’ Associa- 





National 
tion. 
The President:—The next business is 
the report of the Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Adulteration, Mr. T. R. L. 
Loud, of New York, chairman. 
Assistant Secretary Waterbury 
the report: 


read 


PREVENTION OF ADULTERATION 
IMPROPER NAME FOR COMMITTEE 





Suggestion Be Changed to Committee on Quality of Medicinal 
Products 


To the Members of The National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association :-— 

In submitting the report of this com- 

mittee at the meeting of last year. its 
chairman at that time, Mr. Edward 
Plaut, made the recommendation that the 
report be discontinued “So that the time 
of the members need no longer be taken 
up with a dead issue, but can be given 
over to more valuable discussion.” 
_ Again the attention of the Association 
is directed to the futility of this Com- 
mittee’s existence. It is called a “Com- 
mittee on the Prevention of Adulteration” 
but it has no powers in this direction, nor 
can any recommendation it may make, 
Serve much in the purpose to be achieved, 
which belongs to the police functions of 
the Government. Fortunately, even were 
the Committee gifted with effectual in- 
fluences, it appears as if it would have 
little or nothing to do. Past reports lay- 
ing stress on the fact that wilful adultera- 
tion of drugs and chemicals is practically 
a thing of the past, seem to be almost 
unanimously corroborated and ratified. 

Therefore, we recommend either that 
the Committee be discontinued or that its 
scope and purpose be modified and its 
name changed to “Committee on the 
Quality of Medicinal Products’—a name 
which suggests itself in view of the ac- 
tivities of past committees. 

In order to obtain data on the ques- 
tion of wilful adulteration your Chairman 
invited specific information from a num- 
ber of the leading drug and chemical 
houses, the principal request being to 
“State any actual adulteration of drugs 
or chemicals that has come to your notice 
during the past year.” Answers indicate 
an almost complete absence of wilful 
adulteration, the substandard of the drugs 
being due largely to carelessness in manu- 
facturing and insufficient purification 

There is, however, a notable exception. 
A communication from Mr. Christian 
Beilstein of Dodge & Olcott Company in- 
dicates that in so far as the essential oil 
business is concerned “Adulteration is 
just as it was years ago—only the thing 
as a rule is done in a somewhat more 
skillful, not to say gentlemanly, way. The 
fashions change in adulteration but the 
thing itself keeps on.” Mr. Beilstein is 
of the opinion that this committee is a 
joke and is kept alive merely to fill in 
Convention proceedings. 

Out of the mass of correspondence re- 
ceived by the Chairman the following are 
deemed worthy of question :— 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. :—Generally 
speaki we have not met with many 
cases of adulteration and rejections have 
mostly been made on account of faulty 
manufacture 

Lehn & Fink, Inc. (Mr. Edward Plaut): 
—I personally do not believe that 
is any wilful adulteration going on to- 
day, that this is generally stopped if it 
does exist by analysis of the first source 
of supply and that the usefulness of this 
committee is over. 

Eli I , & Co.:—It has been neces- 
sary to ect a considerable number of 
samples and shipments of drugs ¢ 
chemicals during the past year. Some o 
the more mportant of such cases are 
reported below :— 

ACONITE ROOT 

Several shipments were rejected on ac 
count of their poor physical condition and 
a number of others because they did not 
come up to the USP alkaloidal standard 
In some instances Japanese and Indian 
Aconite were submitted for official Aco- 
nite Root 






















there 











ANGELICA ROOT 

A sample of some of the root was sub- 

mitted as Angelica Root 
ARNICA FLOWERS 

A sample of flower heads of Hethero- 
theca Inulcides was submitted for Arnica 
Flowers 

ARNICA ROOT 

One bag of a shipment consisted of an 
adulterant and was therefore rejected 
Another shipment was made up entirely 
of an adulterant. 

BELLADONNA LEAVES 

One shipment was badly cured and 
assaved far below USP requirements. A 
sample plant of Horse Nettle Berries 
(Solanum Carolinense) was submitted 
for Belladonna 

BITTERSWEET STEMS 
In one shipment False Bittersweet was 


submitted for Solanum Dulcamara, the 


true variety. 


CASCARA SAGRADA 
One bag submitted was not genuine 
drug, and another bag in a later ship- 
ment was badly decomposed. Several car 
load lots have contained bags of Berberis 
aquifolium. 
CHERRY BARK 
One bag of a shipment of 46 packages 
proved to be the stem bark of Berberis 
aquifolium. 
CINCHONA, RED 
largely of siftings 
below the minimum 


One bae consisted 
which assayed far 
requirements. 
CUBEBS 

One shipment of Cubebs was adulter- 
ated up to about 15% with another non- 
official species Several other shipments 
have contained as high as 20% of stems 
and other foreign matter. 


MANDRAKE 
Several bags of a shipment consisted 
of a mixture of other roots and inferior 
Mandrake. One bag of another shipment 
contained Canada Snake-root. 
PINK ROOT 
One shipment was slightly adulterated 
with Polemonium reptans. One sample 
submitted as Pink Root consisted to some 
extent of an adulteration, probably Ruel- 
leia. 
SCAMMONY, MEXICAN 
One bag of a shipment was adulterated. 
SKUNK CABBAGE 
A bag of this drug was adulterated 
with Veratrum. 
BEESWAX 
One shipment of yellow wax was adul- 
terated with ceresin or paraffin. 
BENZYL BENZOATE 
Numerous samples submitted are of 
very poor quality Very few answer re- 
quirements for med cinal product as out- 
lined by New and Non-official Remedies. 
Benzaldehyde is usually present. 
SANDALWOOD OIL 
Sample submitted supposed to be Aus- 
tralian product on assay showed 70% 
Santalol. A normal East Indian oil will 
contain not less than 90% Santalol. 
ELATERIUM 
A lot examined showed only about one- 
tenth of the normal amount of Chloro- 
form soluble extract (Elaterin) indicating 
it may have been partially extracted be- 
fore offering for sale. 
STYRAX 
Samples are still offered which are 
made up of a mixture of Tolu, Tar, etc. 
METHYLENE BLUE 
A lot received and rejected had an ash 
content of 44% which consist f Zine 
and Sodium Chloride The labe 
marked “Medicinal USP.” 
QUINIDINE 











was 


One lot proved to be Cinchonine 
CREOSOTE CARBONATE 
One lot proved to be Creosote 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
One lot proved to be Calcium Sulphate. 
ANISE OIL 


Samples submitted direct from China 
are dark in color and contain consid- 
erable lead. 

CASSIA OIL 
Samples from China were very. dark 


and thick, did not have the normal odor 
and taste and contained considerable lead. 
Some samples were found to be adulter- 
ated with rosin. 
ERYTHROSINE 

Several samples sold as such proved to 
different dye For a time 
was practically off 





entirely 
the genuine product 
the market. 

MYRRH 


Considerable number of samples and 
lots examined showed much less alcohol 





soluble extract than that required by 
USP which has a standard of 35° alco- 
hol soluble One sample examined con- 


tained only 17 alcohoi soluble material. 

MORPHINE SULPHATE 
labeled as USF had a decided 
color and was not completely 


A lot 
yellow 
soluble. 
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Adulteration Abroad 


Parke, Davis & Co. (Eernesi bk. Swift): 
—Whether adulteration is deliberately 
practiced in Murope to any considerable 
extent, the writer is not prepared to say 
but if so, we see very little evidence of it, 
as the European drug exporters would ap- 
pear to have awakened to the fact that 
importations of this kind are subjected 
to the strictist scrutiny at the various 
ports and that there is little chance of 
having such goods pass our inspectors 

The one drug which seems to have been 
badly sophisticated during the past three 
years is our old friend, Assafoetida, which 
has always been the source of annoyance 
and possibly because of the source from 
which it is derived, the attempts at 
sophistication during and since the war 
have been, if anything, worse than they 
were ten years ago. Now with this state- 
ment that there is insofar as we know, 
little or no sophistication of crude drugs, 
it remains to be said that because of the 
prevailing scarcity, the whole world seems 
to have been searched for any material 
that might be available, with the conse- 
quence that there has been a great deal 
of inferior drug offered for purchase. We 
have seen a number of samples of such 
drugs as Digitalis, Hyoscyamus, Bella- 
donna and others that have become wet 
by accident or through carelessness 80 
that they subsequently had become very 
moldy or otherwise deteriorated. It would 
appear that the drug dealers have sought 
a market for more or less of such ma- 
terial in the hope that it might be put to 
some use during the prevailing scarcity. 

When we come to native drugs, the 
eondition is worse than it ever has_been 
in the history of the country and the 
outlook at present is very gloomy As 
we all know, the same amount of care 
and intelligence has never been exercised 
in North America in the collection of in- 
digenous drugs as has been the case in 
Europe. The prevailing high wages and 
the shortage of labor have made a bad 
matter worse, so that the drug collectors 
cannot be induced to exercise any care 
whatever in the collection of drugs and 
we are faced by the peculiar condition 
that not only are indigenous drugs of a 
most inferior kind, but that there is the 
most appalling shortage of native drugs 
of any quality whatever. This presents 
a most serious problem to the pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers because prevailing 
priees are very high and the use of in- 
ferior drugs necessitates the employment 
of an excessive amount to produce given 
results The impossibility of obtaining 
properly culled or properly assorted na- 
tive drugs has forced some of the phar- 
maceutical houses to remove these from 
the market altogether in the form of 
pressed herbs suitable for general house- 
hold use or for employment by the retail 
pharmacist. It should be remembere d in 
this connection that very definite stan- 
dards as to contents of foreign drugs or 
even certain portions of a specific plant 
are prescribed by the National Formulary 
and the United States Pharmacopoeia and 
some of these are quite severe. 

I feel almost like saying that no native 
drug is obtainable at the present time 
which will meet the official requirements 
in these respects. If the portion of the 
drug employed happens to be the “leaves” 
it will be found that the stems of the 
same plant are officially denominated as 
“adulterant.” Even, therefore, if the 
somewhat ignorant and careless collector 
can be induced to exclude earth, sticks 
and foreign species the harassed dealer in 
erude drugs and the pharmaceutical 
manufacturer have to contend with the 
present abnormal conditions which in this 
way render it all the more impossible to 
obtain supplies and avoid prosecution by 
government or state officials. The collec- 
tion of indigenous drugs is absolutely dis- 
organized and there is no hope of an im- 
provement in the present situation until 
labor conditions and wages reach a nor- 
mal condition in the course of the next 
three to five years. 

As the writer had occasion to state in 
a previous report, the development of the 
manufacture of chemical substances and 
alkaloids in the United States is an 
achievement that is calculated to arouse 
our national pride. We do not hesitate to 
again say that the American manufac- 
turers cannot be surpassed in the quality 
of this line of goods and it is equally 
true that it is hardly possible to find a 
case of deliberate sophistication in the 
chemical supplies as they are sent out 
from the manufacturing institutions. 
From time to time we have had reports 
regarding the sophistication of Phena- 
ecetin, Aspirin and similar costly drugs, 
but we do not hesitate to assert that in 
every such instance the adulterant has 
been added after the goods have left the 
hands of the manufacturer or the reput- 
able jobber. 

















Imported Drugs Scarce 


Summing up the matter, therefore, the 
condition as regards chemical supplies is 
practically all that might be desired with 
the possible shortage of some such sub- 
stances due to a lack of crude material, 
shortage of skilled labor and inadequate 
plant. Imported drugs are more or less 
scarce, prices rule high and it is impos- 
sible to obtain an adequate quantity of 
many of these of the prime quality neces- 
Sary. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. (Geo. A. Ander- 
son) :—To date I have not been able to 
find anything in our laboratory records 
that would in any way aid your Commit- 
tee report this year, and I might add that 
when I had the pleasure of being Chair- 
man I found the same difficulty that you, 
no doubt, will find in obtaining truly im- 
portant evidences of intentional adultera- 
tion. In our own business here we have 
practically no such difficulty, and while 
we are continually on the watch for the 
occasional instance, it is many years 
since we have had a case that we could 
truly consider intentional adulteration of 





) 





any of the products we purchase.” 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co. 
(Dr. Geo. D. Rosengarten) :—I fear that 


l cannot be of a great deal of service to 
you, as we have but little to report, there 
having been no instance of actual adul- 
teration brought to my notice in the past 


Sharp & Dohme (Dr. A. R. L. Dohme): 
- » wilful adulteration has come to our 
notice. The substandard of the drugs was 
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manufac- 
purification 
chemicals was 


carelessness 
insufficient 
of crude drugs 





chemicals 
Roessler & 
American 


; : on hand at the present t 
Hasslacher Chemical in excess of the U. S. P. limit. 
manufacturers 
day, due to the knowledge gained during 
the war period, have improved immensely 
the quality of the goods which 
material purchase 
quantities we find to be the equal of those 
formerly imported. 
our mind but what the American chem- 
ical manufacturer has progressed tremen- 


question 





is, we think, in a position today where he 
successfully 
and quality with goods formerly imported. 


Government Officials Careful 


Kline & French 
regard to goods that 
either the U. 


Mahlon Kline) : 
mentioned 
Government 
standard of their own. 
drugs which we 
by the Department of Agriculture are on 
containing 


Most of the crude 
detained 


excessive 
a case of this kind, 
permission from 
officials to 
recleaned goods 
the Department 


we secure 


re-examined by 
and always passed if we 


the standard. 


destroyed presence 


receive goods that 
or spurious, 
re-export 
presence of Government officials. 
Department Agriculture 
spects the importations very carefully and 
very few, if any, importations are passed 
standard 

been having 
American 


Recently 
obtaining some 
standard 


contains 


higher than the USP and Euonymus 
or Wahoo 
customarily contains considerable 
following imported 
Chemicals 


obtain at standard quality. 


GUM ASSAFOETIDA 

We have just received a ton from Ger- 
many which was detained by the Depart- 
of Agriculture because it contained 
excess of the USP re- 
quirements, and tests also show the pres- 
ence of foreign 
e are re-examining the goods. and if we 
Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture 
will be compelled to re-export or destroy 
the goods. 


instance, 


find that the 
correct we 


GUM BENZOIN 
This customarily contains 
mentioned 


CUBEB BERRIES 


was detained by the Department 
culture, who stated that the shipment con- 
sisted of spurious Cubeb Berries 
reexamined by a 
ascertain 
their contention. 
ARNICA FLOWERS 

the War, 
ment which 


Pharmacologist 
partment 





received 





present time 
difficulty obtaining the genuine goods. 
SOCOTRINE 
impossibility 
complying with 
moisture 
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goods do comply to the U. S. P. standard 
for Ash they are usually too moisz. if 
the Aloes are dried the per cent. of Ash 
is increased. The goods which we nave 


1e test 2‘% Ash 





LUPULIN 
Lupulin usually contains about 10% 


more Ash than that allowed for in the 
N. F. 


KAMALA 
Kamala is another article that usually 


contains Ash in excess of the standard 
requirements. 


Although not coming strictly within the 


purview of the Committee it suggests to 
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Retiring President N. W. D. A. 


the thoughtful consideration of those in- 
terested a valuable paper by a well-known 
dealer in crude drugs which deals at 
length with the question of standards 
This paper, which is headed . §. P. and 
N. F. Revision Suggestions,” deals with 
those drugs which have been dificult to 
obtain, equal to the present standards and 
emphasizes the inadequacy of the Ash 
Standard. The drugs are Black Indian 
Hemp. Blue Cohosh, Buchu, Calabar 
Beans, Cocculus Indicus. Cochineal, Cul- 
vers Root, Doggrass, Hops, Kola Nuts 
Lilly of the Valley Root, Mandrake, 
Poreira Brava, Pink Root and Sassafras. 
A new standard is suggested for each of 
these drugs, it being shown that in all 
but one instance the Ash test is too hizh 
and not generally obtainable. 


Improper Containess 


On the subject of improper contai 
J } e1 ners 
Mr. B. L. Murray of Merck & Co. wrote 
as follows :— 





The use of many improper containers. 
to which I referred a few years ago, was 
deliberate. in the sense that we were then 
living under normal conditions and al- 
most any container was procurable if 
asked for. I tried to encourage the retail 
pharmacists to order their supplies in 
g00d containers, feeling that producers of 
drugs and chemicals would respond to 
these requests. Today the situation is 
very different Much greater numbers of 
improper containers are used, because in 
many cases suitable ones are not to be 
had This condition is confined not alone 
to the actual container, box, tin, ete., but 
difficulty in obtaining supplies of suitable 
paper linings for the containers, wrappers, 
boxes, ete., for them exists. In fact many 
makeshifts and temporary packages are 
met with. Goods in bulk are frequently 
transported in quite unsatisfactory con- 
tainers and packings, with consequent de- 
terioration and loss in value On the 
other hand instances have been observed 
where goods were shipped in containers 
much better and much more expensive 
than necessary, merely because really 
suitable and cheaper were not available. 
This quite unusual phase of the question 
is operating at present in packages of 
both wholesale and retail sizes. These 
abnormal conditions are fortunately right 
ing themselves although rather slowly 
Producers and others that are putting 
drugs and chemicals into containers, es 
pecially the containers that go into con- 
sumption in the retail trade have an op- 
portunity, as well as a duty, as matters 
are being restored to normal to avoid the 
old mistakes of the past and begin as 
soon as possible to use containers in the 
highest sense suitable to the goods en- 
closed. In the last analysis does not the 
manner in which each manufacturer puts 
out his goods reflect at once his own 
opinion of his wares? 

McKesson & Robbins. Ine. (Mr. F. J. 
McDonough) :—During the War. it was 
clearly demonstrated to the Crude Drugs 
and Pharmaceutical trade how very much 
dependence they had to place upon sup- 
plies of crude materials from FPuropean 
countries. America was able only to sup- 
ply a small quantity of the products 
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usually obtained abroad and at 

prices, : 
The cultivation by American cat rere 

was brought about only throug ex 

tremely high prices paid for the prodycry 


required. 

The Kuropeans knew that t 
tion existed in this country. They undep. 
stand thoroughly our requirement = 





: . nay. 
ing supplied us for a great number o 
years. The situation in Europe * 
changed somewhat, however, due 10 the 
change in labor’ conditions, ind the 
quality of goods supplied is not up ty 


that which was formerly obtained, 

The gatherers in Europe and exporters 
knowing the requirements of our . 
ment of Agriculture through past experj. 
ence, hesitate to offer us goods ex $ 
far advanced prices over those at 
they would supply their usual trade T 
risk entailed by shippers abroad in senq. 
ing their goods to this country gu 
to pass the Department of Agriculture ic 
enormous, because the standards used jy 
this Department are those of the 
Pharmacopeia and National Forn 
which really should apply only te 
products that are imported for immediate 
direct human consumption. 

There should be a commercial set o¢ 
standards which would enable the jp. 
porter, manufacturer, etc., to take goods 
direct from the gatherers and bring th 
into salable standard products at coy 
siderably lower prices than they now pay 
for the selections of the various qualities 
necessary to meet the requirements of tie 
Department, 

In the majority of cases, the foreig, 
merchandise is not adulterated They 
are natural products, and if of inferigs 
strength it is due to climate changes or 
methods of cultivation, or in the case of 
seeds, some excess dirt or stems, which 
interferes with their coming up to the r 
quired standard. 

The Chairman wishes to thank the 
Committee for assistance in preparing the 
report. 














Respectfully submr 
hy ee aD 








Chai 1 
QUESTIONNAIRE ISSUED BY T. RL 
LOUD, CHAIRMAN OF THE CO} 
MITTEE ON THE PREVEN 





TION OF ADULTERATION 
N. W. D. A. 

Your early return of the QUESTION. 

NAIRE with your answers to— 
" O R, GL. Loud, 
135 William St... 
New York City 
will be very much appreciated 

(1) State any actual adulteration of 
drugs or chemicals that has come t 
notice during the past year. 

(2) Approximately what percentage 
of standard products (i.e., products wh 
do not conform to the U. S. P. or N. F 
have been offered you during 1920, 

(a) In crude Drugs. 

(b) Tn Chemicals. 

(c) In Essential Oils. : 

(3) What percentage of rejections has 
your firm made during 1920 in— 

(a) Crude Drugs. 

(b) Chemicals. 

(ec) Essential Oils. 

(4) Has the quality of drugs an 
chemicals improved during 1920? 

(5) What drugs and chemicals hav 
been most difficult to obtain of standard 
quality? 3 : 

(6) How does the quality of thet 
chemicals formerly made in Europe ani 
now made in this country compare Wilh 
the products obtainable before the 
(such for example as Phenol. Sa 
and Benzoiec Acids, Pheno!phthales 
Phenacetin, etc.)? 

(7) Has your firm had any 
with the Government officials in securing 
delivery of imported products? 














difficulty 





(a) If so, what products have bet 
held up and for what reason. 
Blane... cccccccssvcesecs 
Firm yienis 
The President:—What action do 
take on the report? ‘ 
L. B. Hall:—I move that_ report be 
ceived and referred to the Board of Cor 
trol (Motion seconded and carried.) 


The President:—The next_ business 
the report of the Auditing Committee 


Report of Auditing Committee 


To the National Wholesale Druggiss 
Association:— 

Gentlemen—Your Auditing Committ 
respectfully reports that it has exam! 
the treasurer's report for the Associa 
vear ending November 1, 1920, anda 
found same to be true and correct 

Clarence Lei 
A, L. Freeman, 
H. L. Waterbury 


The President :—What is your pleas’ 
with regard to this report? 













H. H Robinson :—I move that ! 
received. (Motion seconded and 
ried.) — 

(Vice-President Adam Pfromm 1 
chair.) ag 

The Chairman :—The next busines 


the report on the President's Addre® 


which will be presented by Mr F 
Zogart, the chairman of the commis 
Mr. Bogart:—This report is subn om 
by the five members of the comm 
but there is a criticism on the par 
one member that the report is not if 
plimentary enough, but President I 
knows the chairman so thoroug® 
he will go beyond the lines of the re 
and understand 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE © 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRE5> 


1. A careful reading of our presit 
address loses a most interesUne © 
practical line of thought as well as" 
ous recommendations which com 
careful and thorough consideration. — 

His discussion of the lakes to Ue 
waterway is timely and very impoer® 
continued survey and data prepare 
the committee and exhibited at the ne 
ing just closed at Detroit shows °°) 
the benefit such a route would be @ 7 
bers in the movement of L. C. L. 8 
ments from all Atlantic coast } 
West. Estimated by present coat 
service from New York to Soult) 
lantic and Gulf ports, shipments 
New York should reach Clevelan¢é 
Detroit in six days, Chicago or Milwé 4 
in eight days, and Lake Superior 
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rope! ite time, and at a saving 
ing classifieation from $5 to $lvu 
co. \Ve believe the benefit from this 
Oe <tend to the entire country, 
ro offer { following resolution:— 
ii The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
jatio in convention assembled at 
ee Ohio, indorse the movement 


“ncinnatl, A 
Cincin™ nd urge the construction of a 








ae « 

to Prov ater yay from the Great Lakes to 
dee? stlant Ocean. 

“9 Conference of credit men and sales 
ang Your committee believe that 
a tion is of major importance 
and aho iid have the careful attention of 
air members, but hold the opinion that 
nest results may be secured through loca] 


sociations and so recommend. 
a The word of cautian about encourag- 
ine the sale of unknown and untried rem- 
wales js very opportune in times like the 
ec esetit, when many remedies are being 
offered carrying @ liberal percentage of 
* cohol, we urge our members to consider 
“question carefully. 
question of increased cost re- 
the multiplied number of 
records and reports required in the han- 
dling of narcotics, alcohol and prepara- 
tions containing alcohol is an increasingly 
and we urge upon the com- 


this 
4, The 
suiting from 


important one, 


mittee having the matter in charge and 
upon the drug trade conference con- 
tinued activity in seeking to reduce un- 
necessary records, keeping in mind, of 
course, the necessary requirements for 


the proper enforcement of the law. 
“'s The question of an educational cam- 


naign for the benefit of the retail drug- 
gist and drug clerks. We assume the N, 
Ww. D. A. would be glad to forward such 


if found to be desirable, but 


ogram L , 
oe believe the subject is so 


your committee 


iarge and covers so extended a field that 
we have not at hand information to war- 
rant a definite recommendation. — 

We suggest, however, that the incom- 
ing administration be requested to ap- 


a committee who shall make a Care- 
ful survey and study of the question, of 
asking pharmacy schools to add a com- 
mercial department to their schools, and 
give consideration also to questions of 
merchandising, accounting, advertising, 
ete, and report at our next annual meet- 


; Our president 
of interest and 
while not calling 
ff great value and 
read. 

We offer 


point 








discusses other subjects 
profit to all of us, which 
for specific action, are 
should be carefully 
congratulations to Pres- 
wise and practical 


our 
for the 


dent Bradley 
counse! contained in his excellent address, 
(Signed) I. A. Salomon, 
Cc, W. Whittlesey, 
L. Schiff, 
Cc. J. Kiger, 
F. Lk. Bogart, 
Committee. 
The Chairman :—Gentlemen, you have 
eard this report. What is your pleas- 
ire? * 


Morrisson :—I move that the 
(Motion seconded and 


James W. 
report be received. 
carried. ) 


Against the Morris Canal 


The President:—Is there any discus- 
sion on the report? 
Charles Gibson :—I do 
the New York city people 
eanal proposition, but up the State we 
are against it. We have spent many 
millions of dollars building the Morris 
Canal, and we think we will have_bet- 
ter facilities when it is completed to 
make these shipments than would be 
the ease to have them go around by the 
St. Lawrence, and we are not in favor 
of them going that way. 

F. E. Bogart:—This resolution says 
“Deep Waterways” and does not say any- 


not know what 
think of the 








thing about canals or the direction of 
these water Ways. 

Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—I do not 
know that I can speak for the _ entire 


New York city representation, but I think 
the opinion in New York city, not only 
among the wholesale druggists, but 
among the merchants, is that the more 
water ways we have the better, and the 
arguments in this case remind me of the 
arguments which the public made against 
the building of the elevated railroads and 
then against the building of the subways, 





that it would take away the traffic from 
the surface lines. As a matter of fact, 
the more means of transportation you 
have in the future, the more you will 
need them 

The Chairman :—lIs there any further 
discussion on the report? If not, what 
is your pleasure? 

James W. Morrisson :—I move that the 


recommendations in the report be adopted. 
(Motion seconded and carried. ) 


W. L. Crounse :—I had occasion vyes- 
terday to refer to the fact that in some 
jurisdictions proprietary medicines when 


opened by retail pharmacists for the pur- 
pose of taking out a part in the com- 
pounding of a prescription had been held 
to be taxable and that in addition the 
prescription itself is taxable. In some 
other jurisdictions stamps are required 
to be placed on the proprietary article 
when opened for the purpose of taking 
out a part to be used in compounding, and 
every time an additional part is taken 
out another stamp is placed on that con- 
tainer, Both of these practices are con- 
tary to the law and regulations 

There is only an obligation to put a 
single stamp on a proprietary medicine 
when opened and I would thank members 
st this Association who are cognizant 
of any situation in their districts contrary 








to the rule to leave their names and ad- 
dresses with Mr. Waterbury so that I 
May get in immediate correspondence 
with these parties. We have a number 
ef such cases down in Washington and 
‘ would like to have them all cleaned 
Ip at one time 


{President Bradley in the chair.) 
The President :—We will now have the 


report of the Committee on Time and 
,ace, Which will be presented by Mr. 
ey Jackson, chairman of the com- 
tter 

Mr. Jackson presented the report 


Report of the Committee on Time and 


Place 


Selves eet this year, found them- 
Outside Aomewhat unusual situation. 
from hee the usual form invitations 
“ hotels, publicity committees, and 


The 


Chambers of 
tation for the 


Commerce, no direct invi 
1921 convention was at 

hand when the committee first met, other 

than one from San Juan, Porto Rico. 

At the second meeting of the commit- 
tee, an invitation was extended by Mr. 
L. D. Sale to hold our next convention 
in Los Angeles. and we were also assured 
by our Rochester friends of a hearty wel- 
come in their city. ; 

After the elimination of a 
prospective meeting places, the committee 
voted to recommend the next meeting of 
the Association be held at Atlantic City, 
N. . the time of meeting to be an- 
nounced later, probably early in October. 

The committee also recommend that 
Kdgar D. Taylor, of Richmond, Va., be 
appointed chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, with power to select the 
other membe of the committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 

B. A. Jackson, 

E. D. Taylor, 

C. DeWoody, 
A. sakst, 

L. D. Andrews. 


number of 














OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The President What is our pleasure 
regarding the report on time and place 
Van Gorder:—I move that the 
report be 
tion seconded 

B. A. -I think it fair to state 
that we endeavored at least to have the 
wishes of the Philadelphia people re 
spected who did not wish the convention 
next year at Atlantic City because they 
are contemplating having us in Phila- 
delphia in 192 and they felt they would 
naturally be drawn into the meeting next 
year pretty strongly, and also that it 
would perhaps interfere with an_ invi- 
tation for the coming year, but it was 
found that the men from the Middle West 
wanted to get to the seashore next year 
und so Atlantic City was decided upon, 
but we believe that this should not inter- 
fere with the plans of Philadelphia. 

The President:—The next business is 
report of Committee on Transportation, 
(7. Smith, of Savannah, Ga., chairman 

Mr. Smith presented the report. 


and 
carried. ) 


accepted approved 
and 


Jackson :- 











POOR RAIL AND EXPRESS SERVICE 
INTERFERE GREATLY WITH BUSINESS 





Members of 


the Drug Trade Confronted with Many Problems 


When It Comes to Moving Goods 


To the 
sale 


Members of the National 
Druggists’ Association: 


Whole- 


This subject as applied to the wholesale 
drug business is as huge as the territory 
covered by the N. W. Db A. 





There was once a colored damsel who 
Was taken out one fine evening by her 
dusky admirer, treated to the movies and 
a prolonged visit to the soda fountain. 
When she bade him good night she said, 
“I thanks vou, Mr, Clarence, for a nice 
evening and I specially thanks you for 
the lemon soda. It do repeat so pleas- 
ant.” 

Gentlemen, what chance has a trans- 
portation report to resemble a lemon 
soda? Can it repeat so pleasant? 

Properly, this report should discuss :-— 

Motor transportation. , 


Railroad transportation. 
koxpress transportation. 
Steamship transportation. 





Freight classification and rates. 
Express classification and rates. 
Conditions in terminal warehouses and 


delivery warehouses. 

Packing methods of manufacturers. 

Packing methods of jobbers 

Local transportation (deliveries in 
cities where jobbers are located, including 
rural districts in territories adjacent). 

And probably the future rapid transit 
—dirigibles and airplanes. 

Since the program of this meeting 
does not allot over twelve speaking hours 
for this report, you will sympathize with 
me and will approve my hope of dis- 
cussing swiftly those matters that seem 
of the greatest immediate importance. 


Increase in Freight Rates 


Since shipping by 
transportation most 
druggists, I shall deal with one or two 
glaring faults that seem so unnecessary, 
but from which we all suffer daily. The 
rapidity of the transition from govern- 
ment management to private ownership al- 
most concurrent with the enormous in- 
crease in freight rates has produced a sit- 
uation massed with details not clearly 
defined nor understood even by the execu- 
tives of the transportation companies. We 
do know that coincidental with the re- 
turn of the transportation companies to 
their private owner there has arisen a 
spirit, evidenced by the words and the 
writings of the railway executives, of an 
earnest desire to rehabilitate the broken- 
down systems, to serve the public, as 


rail is the mode of 


used by wholesale 











Secretary N. 


transportation companies should properly 


serve and again do their part with the 
usual American business spirit in devel 
oping their transportation facilities. The 


very fact that the railway executives 
have this high aim is a cheerful prospect 
Under governmental ownership, through 
many reasons that have been discussed by 
this entire thinking nation, the spirit of 
teamwork of employes vanished utterly. 

A serious fact in our business is the 
difficulty we to deliver or to receive 
shipments with any degree of promptness. 





have 


This is particularly noticeable in the 
‘less than carload shipments.” My con- 
ception of gouod transportation is rapid 
service at reasonable rates. At this mo- 
ment we find no fault with existing rates 
because their readjustment has been too 
recent for us to analyze them in detail 
That we are not getting quick service is 
the experience of all of us. 


Very Unsatisfactory Service 


The most frequent definition of delayed 
shipments as quoted by the railroad com- 
panies is what they define as “stray” 
shipments, shipments that reach the of- 
fice of delivery without any way-billing 
to indicate their origin. Is there any ex- 
planation satisfying to a practical busi- 
ness man why a shipping case plainly 
marked to him, lying in the railroad de- 
livery warehouse, should not be delivered 
promptly to his authorized truckman 
when called for? The truckman is told 
there is no way-billing in the office of the 
railroad and he returns with an empty 
truck. The cost of moving an unloaded 
truck is of no concern to the railroad, 
but that same railroad does not fail to 
render a bill for demurrage when _ ship- 





ments are delayed by consignees. Right 
here I suggest that some method be 
adopted whereby railroads shall be re- 


quired to deliver such shipments promptly 
to the consignees. The railroads say that 
they do not know how to make the charge 
unless the consignee can produce invoice 
or bill of lading. Occasionally the con- 
signee is not in pessession of either of 
these documents; but he is a responsible 
business man, well known in his com- 
munity and is entitled to receive this 
shipment immediately when he calls for 
it. It certainly would be a simple matter 
if the railroads would have pasted or 
stencilled on each package the point of 
origin at the time of shipment: then the 
office of delivery. being in possession of 





W. D. A. 























e rat iq 1 i 

e fre ‘ image of oul the 
portation company vO l equire 
form oft t irity or guaranty to pre 
it against making deliverie to the i 
consig nes The form of this guara 
a matter for the ansportation comy} ies 
to de vise i d tr it is al pl ase of i , 
sponsibility to their patrons 

Fault of the Human Element 

Il have pent many days in inter, 
ing receiving clerks, delivery clerks, traf- 
fic agents, traffic managers and even a 
few vice-presidents of the transportation 
companies located in my section, and thie 
only e t on of these stray shipments 
is the xz or mistake of some han 
dler or ng clerk somewhere along 
the line of insportation 

It is unnece to furnish the detail 
of all these ions in this report, 
but like all w methods that exist 
in our busines the fault lies with 
the human ¢« The lack of service 
is not caused entirely by the searcityv of 
equipment no the funds or the long 
nor short ours of rbor i yee ot ourse, 
ave influence neup For it matt 3 
not how we ' tilroads are phy 
equipped, le they have nanning this 
machiners ! nw » do their worl on 
estly, the railroads wi never smoot vy 
and easily function 

Underlying much of the labor troubles 
that have existed in this country is the 
huge mass of uneducation, thousands of 
public schools working in every town ard 
village from the primary grades up 
through the grammar _ schools, turning 






out, no, churn 
ers in utilitie 
potential cler 
men and women 
business and 


ng out, thousands of we 
; of public transportio 
stenographers and y 
supposed to be fitted 
professional work. 










ung 





never achieve high school, but even if 
they did the results are often the same. 

We men the wholesale drug busi- 
ness cannot secure the properly trained 
young minds to induct into their suitable 





niches in our establishments Solid, sub- 
stantial educational equipment is not 
theirs. They cannot spell 


nor figure ac- 
have neither imagir 6 
personal ambition wil! not 
suitable mental balinst. 
mean it deeply and earnest’, 

ng from all 






curately. 

nor vision 
atone 
I say, and 





ior AacK Of 









that we. co corners cf this 
union, should diligently look inte the 
present standards of education, eac! n 
his own State is soon as we part, « : 
for his own home town. 

The railroads must have accurate ac- 
countants, capal typists, good, car-f lv 
schooled young n and women to take 
charge of sponsible positions and so, 
in turn. lift themselves to higher duties. 


duties 


Their 
of public s 


must embrace a large view 
ce, of honesty towards m- 





ployers, w must, in turn, be eqnally 
honorable about obligations to tho<e on 
the lower rungs; and only by a finer 
type of schooling in this country can % 


student of today and tomorrow be 


sualize these higher 











erly fitted to 
of business life Better schools— 
more extensive schools, but schools 
better paid teachers—more equipn 
more thorough methods and chara¢ 
training for the obligations o 
duties. 

This is an apparent digression fror: the 
subject ( transportation, but he 
thought might help 


o . 
Bad Express Service 
The notoriously bad service rendered 
the express companies is nearly. if not 
quite. actually a commercial scandal 
have suffered for so many y2ars by the 
inadequate service rendered by i! 













press companies that it has beco 
axiom that “if you never wish to 
delivery of a shipment, sen it 

press.” sut in the past t or 

weeks there seems to have been an im- 
provement in this service whicn I am 
quick to acknowledge. In replv to let- 
ters directed to our members that were 
received by me in September of this vear, 


each of them complained hitterly of the 
express service. Mr. George B. Evans. of 
Albany, N. Y., wrote:— 

Your in 
as our te 
express c¢ 
shipments 











is correct in 
concerned, th } 
do not way-bill their 
record of what 

































they have r it leaves our 
building and almost invariably if we 
make a ! > of two, three. or 
four ca livered at just as 
many di tim and a separate bill 
made each time Of course, the custo 
mer comes back at us with overcharges 
for transportation and it makes us either 
fight it out with the express company and 
have a i igainst them from six 
months to a year not the 
ustomer cross at us by i t he 
make a clain ind at the s to 
our clerical e to take c such 
correspondence as this 


Since express transportation is pre 

















sumed to move on passenger and r l 
schedules, why is it thet the time of 
transportation =s so ow? A higher 
charge is made for that “q:.ick” service. 
How long the public continue to pay 
for that which it does not receive? 4 
gratifying aspect in diately following 
the transition of the insportation com- 
panies from government to priv owner 
ship, is the splendid effort being made hy 
the officers of the public utility com- 
panies to edtcate the public to the needs 
and aims of the service The Associ2- 
tion of Railw Executives in their pub- 
lication An ean Railroads, 5 

Broadway. Né York. states that fol. 
lowing premises are held to be true :— 


Government Ownership 


1. That private ownership and opera- 








tion of the railroads, with proper - 
ernment lations. is not only more 
efficient th government ownership and 
operation it more in keeping with tra- 
ditions whicl ave made this country 
great. 

2. That the existing railroad lines 


should be developed to their highest use- 
fulness, and new lines should be built 
n such unserved territory as pro 
valuable development. 

3. That railroad 
therefore be made 
nvestors 


4. And that 


ses 





investment must 
attractive to private 
the 


rallroad industry 
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and retain the ablest type 


should attract 


of men. 

Without observance of the above prin- 
ciples government ownership of railroads 
is unavoidable. 

In their publication of August 17, 1920, 
Mr. W. Jett Lauck, a statistician and 
economist for the Railway Labor Organ- 
ization. commenting on the’ increased 
rates authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, says :— 

There is no occasion tor alarm in the 
prospect of an addition of a billion and 
a half dollars to the annual transporta- 
tion bill of the country, provided this 
item is not multiplied four or five times 
before it is presented to the people for 
payment. 

For instance. by no possible computa- 
tion can the increased freight rates be 
made to justify an increase of one cent 
per pound in the price of meat, or five 
cents per pair in the price of shoes, or 
ten cents in the price of a suit of clothes, 
or one-fourth of one cent in price of a 
loaf of bread. Hence the public should 
be informed, and the forces of govern- 
ment should be on guard to see that no 
unjustifiable burden is imposed on_ the 
people as a result of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s solution of the finan- 
cial problems of the railroads. 

Mr. Daniel E. Willard, president of the 
B. & O. Railroad Co.. chairman of the 
Advisory Committee of the Association of 
tailway Executives, immediately after 
the rate increase decision, said:— 

If the rate increases will bring re- 
newed activity in the development of 
the railroads, and I think I will, then 
the advances instead of tending to in- 
crease the cost of living will have just 
the opposite effect. There will be re- 
newed energy on the part of officers and 
employes which will be reflected in the 
additional movement of a large volume 
of business. This will make up in effi- 
ciency the increase in rates. The action 
will make private ownership and opera- 
tion a success. Much now depends on 
the managers. Congress has done its 
duty and I believe the railways will now 
do their duty. 


It was estimated that the increased 
rates would yield an added income to 
the transportation companies of one bil- 
lion six hundred million dollars per an- 
num. These quoted authorities say it 
will not appreciably increase the cost of 
living. On this I make no comment; ex- 
cept that it is imperative that the whole- 
sale druggists carefully note their added 
costs to the delivered article of merchan- 
dise in order that sales shall not be made 
at a loss. 


Methods of Packing 


The methods of packing fragile articles 
by manufacturers in fiber corrugated 
boxes should be changed. The jobbers 
use wooden cases alnfost exclusively with 
the result that shipments to their custo- 
mers arrive at destination intact. The 
use of paper boxes is attended with large 
and frequent losses, most of which are 
borne by the transportation companies in 
the form of claims. I am surprised that 
the classification of liquids in glass, 
packed in wooden or other rigid contain- 
ers, is not lower than that packed in cor- 
rugated paper containers. The manufac- 
turers have turned a deaf ear to our 
pleas for better packing. Cannot we try 
them again? Perhaps if some authority 
would penalize the unsatisfactory and 
wasteful method of using flexible paper 
instead of rigid wood, the manufacturers’ 
“minds would go willingly along with 
ours.” 

The packing of acids 
tended with exact care. that it shall be 
in accordance with the interstate com- 
merce regulations, The secretary’s office 
of the N. W. D. A. during the month of 
August last received notices from the 
chief inspector of Bureau of Explosives 
“of three fires in widely separated points 
that originated from faulty packing by 
different members of our Association. In 
explaining the origin of these fires our 
members have advised the bureau that 
upon investigation they had found these 
mistakes were due to inefficient packers 
who had not followed the regulations 
governing the packing and labelling. In 
each case it had happened that the fire 
was due to shipments of nitric acid which 
had been packed with excelsior and 
placed in boxes with other articles, an 
absolute violation of the regulations.” 


Reporter Editoria! 


editorial page of the Oil, Paint 
& Drug Reporter at 100 William street 
New York, under date of September 13th, 
the following appeared 

NEW CHEMICAL CLASSIFICATIONS 

At a recent the 

dated Classification Committee 
New York City, the surprising 
brought out that the method 
acids and other chemieals 
tive as to constitute source of danger 
when these acid and chemicals are 
shipped in freight cars in conjunction 
with other * erchandise. For this reason, 
the comm! ee advocates a_ reclassifica- 
tion of var.ous aci and chemicals, bas- 
ing its stand on the ground that the pre 
ent shipping classifications on chemicals 
of a corrosive or destructive character 
do not adequately protect the shippers 
of other commodities. 
_ This step hi been under considera- 
tion for some time. ‘The containers for 
the glass carboys in which so many ship- 
ments of acid are made, are so tragic, it 
uppears, that they do not withstand the 
rough treatment accorded them in loading 
and transportation. In accepting a less 
than carload shipment in which the acids 
have to travel in cars with other merchan- 
dise, the destruction of the latter by leak- 
age of the acid or breakage of the con- 
tainers has become a heavy item in claims 
against the road. 

While new rates have not yet been an- 
nounced, it is expected that a thorough 
revision of the present classifications will 
be adopted at the next meeting of the 
Consolidated Classification Committee, 
which is scheduled to be held at Chicago 
the week of September 13. It is likely 
that the increases in some cases will be 
as much as 100 per cent. above the pres- 
ent rates, thus imposing a considerable 
added burden upon the chemical houses 
that will be affected 


should be at- 


On the 


meeting ~ of Consoli- 
held in 
fact was 
of shipping 
is still so primi- 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Here is a challenge to the inventive 
ingenuity of the manufacturer of con- 
tainers that should not be permitted to 
pass. Protestations from the shippers of 
chemicals have been met by statements of 
fact from the carriers. The containers 
will not stand up under the strain of 
handling for any considerable length of 
time, The shipper, if he seeks to obtain 
lower classifications, must see to it that 
some style of container is adopted that 
will withstand rough treatment. Many of 
the present containers are totally inade- 
quate. The perfecting of a standard type 
of container that will insure the safe 
movement of dangerous chemicals will 
co a long way towads offsetting the ad- 
vanee in rates under the proposed new 
classification. 

Do I hear anyone suggesting the gov- 
ernmental control of the shipping of acids? 
It seems from the foregoing that there 
is no method at present of absolute safety 
in the packing of acids in L. C. L., and 
it requires no suggestions to our Associa- 
tion that infinite care should be used in 
the packing 

I CRY FOR HELP! ! ! 


A Broad Subject 


The ramifications of the problems of 
railroad transportation are so many and 
its detailed phases so numerous, that I 
know that that subject is too large to be 
disposed of by any one member or any 
group of members of our Association, 
without the entire time of those men be- 
ing devoted to the increases of the knowl- 
edge of that subject. Since good trans- 
portation is of paramount importance to 
the development and the maintenance of 
our business so that it shall continue to 
rank high among the commercial estab- 
lishments of our country, and that we be 
accorded just rates and just classifica- 
tions and uninterrupted service and as 
from our past experience we know that 
we will not get these unless we are cease- 
lessly vigilant, I shall now “pass the 
buck.” and recommend for your con- 
sideration and discussion that an office 
of Transportation Director he created by 
the } W. D. A., whose duties shall be to 
protect the transportation interests in all 
of the phases of the drug busines of 
the United States. Whither that office 
ean adeauately be filled by one man or 
four or five men located in as Many sec- 
tions of our country, is a matter to be 
decided by you. Such officers could earn 
excellent salaries from this Association 
should their labors be conscientious. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States maintains a successful Department 
of Transportation and perhaps a working 
plan with it might be found efficacious. 
Local boards, too, usually have trans- 
portation departments and a community 
of interests with them could probably be 
established. 

Transportation by steamships, until a 
month ago, can be only academically men- 
tioned in this report. For the past six 
weeks ships are sailing fairly regularly 
to the great comfort of shippers. Once 
upon a time when ships sailed with their 
loads a truly happy condition prevailed ; 
but those were in the good old days of 
long ago. During last Winter and Spring 
when the longshoremen throughout the 
length of our coast went on “vacation’ 
for “shorter hours and higher pay” and 
occasionally varied the monotony by in- 
verting their objective to “higher pay and 
shorter hours.” and the owner avowed 
that either proposal if yielded to would 
bankrpt them, permitted the ships to be 
tied up in various docks of America for 
months. Of course, the public suffered 
a bit, but what’s that? Then, in the great 
port of New York after the ship-workers 
returned from their prolonged rest, the 
truckmen concluded that shorter hours 
and higher pay was an excellent rallying 
ery. Throughout Manhattan Island 
trucks are as necessary to transportation 
as railroads are to the interior of this 
country. Not only would a truckman_ not 
truck, but no one else was permitted to 
do so. In sheer desperation. seeing the 
commerce of that port nearly shattered, 
a Citizens’ Transportation Committee was 
organized for the purpose of running its 
own trucks. To justify its organization 
it adopted a declaration of principles that 
immediately follows and it is made a part 
of this report with the thought that other 
communities may, under similar condi- 
tions. do the work when the “regulars” 
are absent. 


Welfare of the Community 


The welfare of the community being de- 
pendent on impartial and uninterrupted 
transportation service, all classes of peo- 
ple and merchandise should be served 
by transportation and trucking facilities 
without discrimination, and there should 
he no interruption to such service through 
industrial warfare except as a last resort 
when all efforts of adjustment have 
failed and there is no impartial tribunal 
available to the parties presenting a 
grievance. 

Employes on piers, docks, railroads, 
steamships, lighters, tugs and_ trucks 
should perform their usual service regard. 
less of whether the connecting points 
which they serve or the facilities or 

icles through which the merchandise 
is received or delivered are manned by 
union or non-union men 

Impartial service should be extended to 
all merchandise regardless of whether it 
has been worked upon or handled by 
union or non-union men. 

Undoubtedly public sentiment towards 
transportation companies has materially 
changed from the viewpoint of criticism 
to that of coneern over their condition. 
We shippers must realize the seriousness 
of the situation and help them in every 
way to the extent of our ability. We can 
do this best by observing their rules at 
terminals, time of holding cars, and ap- 
plying the methods that they suggest as 
far we are able. I feel that if a 
business is large enourh, a traffic 
manager could be profitably employed ; 
but since most of us are not sufficiently 
large for that. I cannot get away from 
the view that a traffic manager for our 
association will mark the beginning of a 
splendid development. 


Motor Transportation 


wholesale drug- 
in recent years 


use of 
has been 


The 


gists 


motors by 
so general 
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that this method of local transportation 
in their home cities is now an accepted 
part of their organizations. In all lines 
of jobbing business it is so general that 
one’s city customers expect and demand 
free deliveries, and to us who are service 
jobbers, it is but another incident in our 
development towards giving service to 
the retail druggist and we welcome the 
opportunity to be the greater part of that 
system that sells the goods and places 
them in the retail stores at no transporta- 
tion expense to the buyers. Since most 
of us own our motor trucks that are used 
for city deliveries, there doesnt seem to 
be any reason for suggesting restricted 
distances for free deliveries. If, during 
a working day, a motor can deliver goods 
eighteen or twenty miles from our stores, 
why should it be restricted to ten or 
eleven miles? The construction of good 
roads certainly induces an increased use 
of motors and enlarges the zones of their 
usefulness. This service to the retail 
druggist is so great that I believe that 
jobbers should use it to its limit. Itisa 
wonderful advantage over foreign compe- 
tition and a natural one that belongs to 
the local jobber. 

In employing motor transportation 
owned by others, I have ascertained that 
frequently there is not sufficient security 
given to shippers for the safe delivery of 
their consignments. Great care should 
be taken that adequate collateral be ob- 
tained to protect the shipper against pos- 
sible transportation losses. 

Until our national highways are com- 
pletely developed, and I hope there will 
be no delay on the part of our govern- 
ment, States, counties, and cities in 
speeding up this great necessity, methods 
of motor transportation must obviously 
remain a matter of local regulation. 


Boxing and Crating 


The rising cost of boxes and shipping 
containers of every nature has been dis- 
cussed energetically for the past ever so 
many years, and the only result thus far 
has been that we are continually paying 
higher prices for our boxes for which 
we make no charge. This is becoming 
burdensome. Either we must continue to 
pay the steadily increasing prices or de- 
vise some form of container that can be 
used several times in order to lower the 
unit cost on each case. Without going 
into a lengthy discussion on this im- 
portant subject, I refer this Association 
to the special report made by Mr. W. T. 
Harper. of Ottumwa, la., which is most 
comprehensive, and to me, very practi- 
cal. Mr. Harper has furnished in this 
report 

Specifications for crates, 

Furnishes a convincing 
there will be no increase 
ment involved, 

Plans by which we charge our custo- 
mers for the crates and provides methods 
by which they are to be returned to us 
for credit, 

Gives a working plan for the re-coop- 
ering of damaged crates, and, in addition, 

Furnishes a table of comparative costs. 
all of which strongly recommend its na- 
tional adoption. A most able and ex- 
haustive report. I urge that our mem- 
bers who have not read this report do so 
speedily. 


that 
invest- 


reason 
in our 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. G. SMITH, Chairman. 
The President :—Gentlemen, you heard 
this excellent report of the Committee on 
Transportation Is there any ? 


discussion? 
We would like to hear from M. E. Sher- 
man. 


M. E. Sherman on Transportation 


Mr. Sherman :-—We did 
about transportation 
years ago, but 


not know much 
until a couple of 
most of us knew some- 
thing about the result of poor transpor- 
tation. We are prone to think in refer- 
ence to poor transportation that the dif- 
ficulty is wholly with the transportation 
companies. 

Recently I had the opportunity § of 
listening to one of the directors of the 
regional railway executives in a discus 
sion of the transportation situation at 
present in comparison with a few months 
ago previous to time when the railways 
were turned back to their private owners. 
They really are accomplishing something, 
and it is the desire of the executives 
of the railroads association to accomplish 
a great deal more, but they are looking 
to the public to give them assistance 

If one would dig into the intricacies 
and difficulties under which transporta- 
tion is carried on, particularly at terminal 
points, you would get a better insight 
into the propositions the executives are 
up against The human element enters 
into it as largely as it does in our busi 
ness There is organized in our city 
under the auspices of the Transportation 
Division of the Chamber of Commerce an 
association to brine together the shipping 
clerks of every jobbing or manufacturing 
institution in our city The purpose of 
that is to get the shipping clerks more 
familiar with the details they come in 
contact with in transportation, and, in 
my opinion, it is going to accomplish a 
very great deal for our locality. 

The matter of shipping in the 
sale drug house or any wholesale 
which does not have a specially organized 
traffic department, is left pretty generally 
to the shipping clerk. I ask you men, 
who are managers of your business, how 
much attention you personally give to the 
shipping department? Matters are re- 
ferred to you by the shipping clerk from 
time to time and you dispose of them, 
but do you see that the shipping clerk 
is instructed and is familiar with the 
details of the handling of the shipments 
of your institution in conformity with 
the rules and regulations of their rail- 
roads to give them the assistance they 
are entitled to? 


Use of Traffic Man 


In the city of Des Moines, where T live, 
we intend to accomplish something by 
employing a thoroughly experienced and 
competent man who is giving attention 
to this subject—he is to be the repre- 
sentative of the traffic department under 
the division of transportation of our 
Chamber of Commerce. The expense of 
this traffic man is borne entirely by the 
jobbers and manufacturers of our city. 
His duties embrace largely the checking 
of all freight houses. he has a check on 
every freight car that comes into the 


whole- 


house 
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city and he has a check on 
of shipments leaving the city. He jny 

gates goods when arriving in the Cat. 
and also those delivered to the fret 
houses for outgoing shipments, ange 
have found, unfortunately, many ship We 
deliver goods to the transportation 
pany improperly marked and not in om 
stantial packing cases, and we have oo 
from investigations we have made tha 
the trouble is not wholly with the trae 
portation company, and we believe ie 
the transportation company i entitled 
more consideration with reference to theip 
rules and regulations regarding the shin 
ment of goods and the markings the 
what the shippers have heretofore gives 
them. “vet 

With reference to express shipments ; 
do not think we,can expect much improve, 
ment. The express companies haye, 
monopoly, we must admit it, and ag lone 
as there is no competition I think . 
can only assume that they can go alg, 
about the same lines as at present Unlee 
it comes to a point where the shipper 
realize they are not accomplishing mya 
by shipping express in _ preference 
freight and turn many of express gh, 
ments to freight, and the falling off ¢ 
business to the express companies is abou 
the only means which will influence ther 
to render better service. 

Regarding the matter of motor tran 
portation, in many sections of the eoy 
try, as highways are improved, trang, 
tation by motor trucks doubtless wil] » 
crease, and we find in our section of th 
country where our highways are not » 
good as in some other sections, we fix 
that we have motor lines that go a @& 
tance of 50 and 60 miles in making dajy 
trips, and we find it working fairly gay 
factory and we hope to have more in 
provement from time to time 


° ° 9 ° 
Dr. Schieffelin’s Views 
Schieffelin:—There & 
one feature omitted from the report, a 
that is the result of the recent effort ¢ 
the merchants of New York city to breg 
the strike of the truckmen It be 
very serious, and I can assure you thy 
until every effort had been made to om. 
vinee the truck drivers’ union that the 
were in the wrong final measures we 
not resorted to. The point left out¢ 
the report is the fact that the effort ¢ 
the merehants was sueccesstu) in 
way. The truckmen contended the 
would not carry packages that weret 
result of non-union labor, and they @ 
ried this to such extreme that they wo# 
not move barrels of fish that were caugk 
by New England fishermen who did 
belong to the union—the New Engia 
fishermen are pretty independent 
and they declined to join the union. Ts 
fish was left to spawn. Cargoes of th 
coastwise steamers were held up ff 
months. 

Finally the merchants got together ay 
organized a system of transportation 
motor trucks. [They put $500,000 into 
movement, wit three times as ma 
available if it was necessary. Tw 
bought a large number of trucks a 
did the work, and T am glad to say the 
was no rioting. The police stood by a 
the union men had sense enough to # 
that any rioting would make public 
ion against them even more strongly th 
it was. 

After a few weeks the whole things 
sulted in a victory for the merchants, aj 
it is a final show down which apparent? 
has to be made in of this sm 
The men must be shown they are ing 
minority and have no right to depty 
the great public of their services, wi 
must be impartially rendered. That 
fight against union labor. It wast 
fight for the rights of the people and t 
health of the people, particularly & 
women and children, who always & 
most in a thing of that kind, andl 
that the report will include a referett 
to this effort on the part of the ms 
chants of New York city which was 
tified and absolutely successful. 


Virginia Roads Bad 


Alfred Estorge I come from a &§ 
in Virginia where the roads are ba 
a system of automobile trucks had 
put into use and we have been ship 
to nearby points by that method, on 
count of bad railroad service. I got 
idea that Mr. Smith said they hada 
livery system of fifty or sixty mile 
truck, and that free deliveries were @ 

J. D. Smith:—I did not state that® 
delivered free of charge. That free ® 
livery refers only to city traffic. 

William Secott:—I ask the chairman 
make his report so clear that there ® 
be no question about the free deliver 
goods in his State or the State of# 
other member. 1 helieve in delivery 
freight by truck as far as you can d§ 
and in our market the wholesale &4 
trade, as well as a number of other) 
bers, are delivering in that way We 
a radius of sixty mites, but the custe 
pays the transportation just as he W 
if he shipped by express or fr 

We find the truck system is vé 
factory to both ourselves and the © 
tomer, as the latter knows when! 
freight will be delivered. We know ® 
freight will not be out an_ indei® 
period. 

Ludwig Schiff:—I would like to ask 
Smith if any concerted action 18 bey 
taken or anything being done in any 
of getting manufacturers to imp 
packing of their goods. 

J. D. Smith:—We suffer from inse@ 
packing just as other jobbers do, 
there does not seem to be any Wa 
requiring the manufacturers to @ 
their methods of packing ; 

Mr. Schift:—t ask 11 a committee & 
not be appointed to take charge 
matter of packing. We all suffer ¥ 
this trouble, we know it is going %%! 
we are not doing anything to preven! 


Shipping by Truck 


F. E. Bogart:—Shipping by 
fact now We are all facing 
some parts of the country it ha 
further than in others. It is not ‘i 
acea by any manner of means torts 
our troubles in shipping. Frequen® 
couple of men get together and 
truck and issue a schedule regarding 
charges for trucking between &, 
points, and they have no_respom 
whatever. I think it is wise, vi 
are dealing with such people, to ff 
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. 293s y r customer will 
y truck unless your cu 

ship iG all responsibility for loss. 

te our State of Michigan we are seek- 


to build up an organization whereby 

] such trucking concerns must take out 
; parter in that organization, which or- 
. cization will so regulate trucking over 
. State that in some degree we will 
awe the protection we now enjoy when 


ing by express. 
anere jis one other matter which Mr. 
ith briefly touched on in his report, 
Sm ely, the express companies have car- 
wy the matter to a point where, in my 
ae something should be done about it. 
tt we slip four packages to John Jones, 
te miles away, and these four packages 
1 ch his town on the same day and in 
rea! same car, the express company will 
the these four packages separately 


delivenarge the consignee the minimum 
ch rge for each one. That is where our 
cnigation begins—we must protect our 
customers. 

During the war we overlooked that 
and wrote letters to our customers and 
asked them to be patient, but it has be- 


xed policy to take from the cus- 
cone arger fee than the express com- 
any is entitled to. We have had con- 
ferences with the representatives of ex- 
press companies, and they have given us 
no satisfaction. They have not said they 
would correct it. 

In each State there is a public utilities 
commission, I believe, and_ we are laying 
this matter before the Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of Michigan on 


the ground that the express companies 
are collecting an illegal rate. The com- 
nies by their action confess it is wrong, 


because they will not come to your house 
and do it, but go to the country mer- 
chant, whom they think has no protec- 
tion. When they come to our house 
where we have a regular shipping clerk 
and they make such a claim he refuses 
topay it. They say to the man in the coun- 
try it is not their fault, but ours, and as 
the goods were not shipped together, and 
the man pays. We are going after them 
on the ground that it is illegal and they 
have no right to collect this charge. 


Trucks in California 


Ludwig Schiff:—In_ the State of Califor- 
nia we have a good deal of our trans- 
portation done by trucks. Our trucks are 


SEVENTH 
Thursday Afternoon, Oct. 22, 1920. 


President Bradley called the meeting 
to order at 2.30 o’clock. 

The President:—The first order of bus- 
iness is the reading of the minutes of the 
sixth session. 


D. A. Extra 


under the jurisdiction of the State Rail- 
road Commission, and the men running 
these automobile trucks must get a fran- 
chise, and must give a bond just the same 
as the railroad companies as regards their 
liability for loss or damage or otherwise. 
Their rates are approved by the State 
Railroad Commission, and their rates in- 
clude the picking up of merchandise and 
delivering it at the other end. 

All merchandise shipped to interurban 
points outside of the city of Los Angeles 
comes under the control of the State 
Railroad Commission. We will not deliver 
merchandise to them unless we know they 


are properly chartered so that we anid 
our customers are protected. 
L. D. Hall:—We have cases in Cleve- 


land where we have sent goods C. O. D. 
by motor trucks and the customer has 
paid for them, and it was a long time be- 
fore we got our money. 

The condition with us regarding the ex- 
press companies is the same as Mr. Bo- 
gart has spoken of. This abuse on the 
part of the express companies in charging 
for four shipments, when the charge 
should be for one shipment, is a thing 
to be taken up and given the proper at- 
tention. 

Howell Foster:—It seems to me while 
the express companies are organized as 
at present, that we might avoid this ex- 
pense to the customers if we prepaid the 
expense of the shipping and charge the 
amount of the invoice, and then there is 
nothing to pay on the other end, and the 
express companies cannot deliver pack- 
ages shipped at the same time in four 
different deliveries and charge for it. 

Nelson P. Snow:—I would like to ask 
what became of the trucks which the 
citizens of New York city used in their 
successful fight against the teamsters? 

Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—The item of 
investment in trucks is not anything like 
the item of cost of running them, and 
think the Citizens’ Committee is holding 
these trucks in reserve, or else is renting 
them out, but I am not absolutely sure 
about it. 

The President:—Is there any further 
discussion on this report? If not, what 
action will you take on the report? 

Charles Gibson:—I move that report be 


received and referred to the Board of 
Control. 
The President:—If there is no further 


business the meeting will stand adjourned 
until 2.30 o’clock this afternoon. 


SESSION 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury 
the minutes of the sixth session, 
were approved. 

The President:—The next order of bus- 
iness is the report of the Board of Con- 
trol, which will be presented by Mr. L. D. 
Sale, chairman of the Board of Control. 


read 
which 


BOARD OF CONTROL 
REPORTS ON THE REPORTS 


Mr. Sale presented the following :— 


Report of the Board of Control on the 
Report of the Committee on Com- 
mercial Travelers and Selling 


Methods 


We wish to commend to the members 
of this Association the very interesting 
and instructive report on Commercial 
Travelers and Selling Methods. 


The question of the education and up- 
building of jobbers’ salesmen is one that 
must receive increasing consideration in 
order that we may, through them, be 
able to render more intelligent service to 
the retail trade, and better insure our 
position, which, under the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions of distribution of drug 
merchandise, needs a strong supporting 
prop to further justify the need of the 
service jobber. The traveling salesman, 
through his knowledge of market condi- 
tions, prices, etc., and his acquaintance 
with effective sales help ideas and better 
business methods, can be of inestimable 
value as an advisor to his trade. and 
there is no way to more successfully tie 
ourselves to the retailer than to have 
our representatives so well informed that 
they may render a constructive and val- 
uable service to our customers. 


Too much emphasis cannot be given 
to the importance of selection and train- 
ing field representatives through frequent 
conferences in the house and by regular 
bulletins, price lists, catalogues, etc., to 
the end that sales representatives may, 
through their better knowledge, not only 
more satisfactorily serve the retail trade, 
but be better equipped with proper 
knowledge to handle the many special 
items which now form so important a 
part of the wholesale drug business, and 
on which we are more and more depend- 
ent as many of the former important 
items of our business have fallen into 
other channels of distribution. 


_The matters of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion is one of great importance, and we 
agree with the report in that a commis- 
Sion basis, properly administered, is the 
best incentive for earnest effort. We be- 
lieve, however, that the most satisfac- 
tory results can be obtained by adopting 
a plan of a fixed guarantee or salary, 
plus a commission on certain special 
classes of merchandise which afford the 
jobber a sufficient extra profit to enable 
him to pass a share thereof on to the 
traveler. 
The straight commission basis is, in 
our judgment, fraught with some dangers. 
1) The salesmen would have a too 
Uncertain basis of regular compensation, 
which in view of living conditions might 
= away that feeling of security 
ich is needed to lend incentive and 
Stimulate their best endeavors. 
nett The temptation to pass on to the 
= iler some part of the commission as 
. inducement for business on staple 
es to influence controlling other busi- 
ness is present. 
on’) The jobber himself faces the 
ovenennen to increase his sales force and 
is solicit the trade where the sales cost 
not eidetermined, and where thought is 
li Siven to the need of a necessary 
Compensation to the traveler and 


a due and consideration to his 
competitors. 
We are glad to 


practice of hiring 


proper 


note that the former 
other jobbers’ sales- 
men is not now prevalent in the whole- 
sule drug trade and that more consider- 
ation is being given to the education of 
house employes to fit them for impor- 
tant road positions. We believe that in 
so doing, better equipped salesmen will 
result and that in holding out the hope 
of advancement to those of the house 
force who show sales ability, a spirit of 
encouragement will be manifest resulting 
in a more loyal and efficient force. 
following this idea, we believe men so 
educated in our own houses for higher 
positions, both salesmen and execu- 
tives, even though not quite ready when 
opportunities present themselves will give 


as 


better results in the long run than to 
go out into the open market and bid for 
men to fill these positions. 

The committee's report on selling 
methods is ably presented, and covers 
many suggestions which, if followed, 
would result in service to the retailer 


which is of fundamental necessity for the 
up building and progress in the success- 
ful operation of a wholesale drug busi- 
ness 

The President :—Gentlemen, you 
the report of Board of Control. 
action will you take upon it? 

R. R. Ellis:—I move that report be 
adopted. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. presented the following :—- 


Report of the Board of Control on 
Report of the Committee on 


Drug Market 


again indebted 
for this excellent 
have closely followed the 
months so far this year 
chairman keeps in very 
along the line. 

Ve recommend the members read this 
report carefully, which will enable thern 
to meet re-adjustments which are on the 
way. 

We wish to commend the chairman on 


heard 
What 


Sale 


The 
the chairman 
and those who 
markets of the 
shows that the 
close touch all 


Association is to 


report, 


his able report and the Board of Con- 
trol recommends the continuation of the 
drug market report. 

The President :—Gentlemen, you have 


heard the report of the Board of Control. 


Is there any discussion? If not what 
action will you take regarding it? 

A. W. Miller:—I move that the report 
be adopted. (Motion seconded and car- 


ried.) 
Mr. Sale presented the following: 


Report of the Board of Control on 
the Report of the Committee on 


Metric Weights and Measures 


The distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee comes to us again with a mag- 
nificent report, replete with valuable in- 
formation as to the progress being made 
by the metric system of weights and 
measures, 

We call attention to the paragraph in 
the report relative to the feeling that 
prevailed at the annual meeting of the 
American Metric Association in St. Louis 
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follows :— 
feeling of 
year 1920 
the metric 
to demon- 


in 1919, which reads as 
“Throughout the sessions a 
confidence prevailed that the 
would mark such progress of 
cause in the United States as 
strate the absolute necessity of its full 
adoption ‘by the United States and Great 
Britain, if these countries are to continue 
their proper part in the trade of the 
world.” 

This system of weights and measures 
has become so popular in the past few 
years that we believe before long this 
country will adopt it as the standard 
and therefore we suggest that the mem- 
bers of this Association look with favor 
to the adoption of this system and that 
a method of schooling be inaugurated 
in their respective establishments where- 
by all employes can become entirely 
familiar with the system and be prepared 


to put it in operation at the time should 
it be adopted by this country as the 
standard of weights and measures, 

We congratulate the chairman of the 
committee on the comprehensive report 
which he has presented, and we recom- 
mend that the committee be continued 
under the leadership of the present de- 


voted chairman and that we continue our 
membership in the American Metric 
Association. 

The President :—-Gentlemen, you heard 
the report of the Board of Control. What 
is your pleasure? 

IF. C. Groover:—I move that report be 
adopted. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Sale presented the following :— 


Report of the Board of Control on the 
Report of the Committee on 


Trade-marks 


Our members will find this report very 
valuable as a reference and guide in mat 
ters pertaining to trade-marks in general 
It is exhaustive, but clear and concise 
The thanks of this Association should lb: 
extended to the committee for the able 
and interesting manner in which they 
have presented this subject for our con 
sideration. 

Your Board of Control urges all mem 
bers interested in trade-marks, whethe: 
registered or not, to give this report care 
ful consideration for their own prot 
tion. 

The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard report of Board of Control. What 
action will you take regarding it? 

D. A. Jackson:—I move that it be 
adopted. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Sale presented the following -— 


Report of the Board of Control on the 


Report of Committee on Local 
Associations 





The report of the Committee on Local 
Associations covers the situation definite 
ly and concisely. 

The Board of Control cannot too 
strongly emphasize the great benefits of 
these associations to the members them- 
selves, but to our national organization 
as well. 

A successful local association is an in- 
spiration and a stimulus to others labor- 
ing under difficulties and discourage- 
ments. 

The effectiveness of a local association 
is far greater than that of the individual 
members of which it is composed, and 
again we say to those sections which are 
without such an association—get busy. 


The President :—Gentlemen, you heard 
the report of the Board of Control. What 
is your pleasure? 

Adam Pfromm:—I move that the re- 
port be adopted. (Motion was seconded 
and carried.) 

Mr. Sale presented the following :— 


Report of the Board of Control on the 


Report of the Committee on 
Proprietary Goods 


This is a most interesting report, cris 
concrete, and we recommend to the mem- 
hers a very careful reading of same 

We heartily approve with the commit 
tee on the recommendation in referenc: 
to free goods, and members should. in 
every possible way. discourage this form 
of discount and rebate because it leads to 
demoralization of retail prices and i 
other ways it is a disturber in the dis 
tribution of merchandise. 

Wherein the report refers to readjust 
ment of seale of discount and compensa 
tion for distribution of merchandise thev 
have brought up an interesting as well a 
a verv broad and comprehensive sub 
iect. and one upon which further investi 
gation and much study is required The 
Association does not approve of anv plan 
that would have for its purpose the re 
anetion of the profits of the retatler 
We recommend that this plan he referred 
to the incoming Committee on Proprietary 
Coods. 

We desire to emphasize our annrecina 
tion for this most excellent and 
ine renort and -.commend. the committee 
for its work 

The President :—Gentlemen, vou have 
heard renort of Board of Control on the 
renort of the Committee on Proprietary 
Goods. What action will you take re- 
garding it? 

W. A. Hover:—I move that the report 
he adopted (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Sale presented the following :— 


Report of the Board of Control on the 


Report of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine 


This committee comes to us again with 
a report of more than usual interest: they 
have well said “no countrv, however great 
it may he today, can continue to grow 
faster than its transnortation system 
The whole country is dependent upon a 
svstem that will move their productions 
cheaply. not only to the seahoard, but to 
place them in the markets of the world.” 

Now that we have a merchant marine 
it should have our hearty and loval sup- 
port and everv assistance be given to 
the Shipping Board to carefully guard 
the interests of every part of our coun- 
trv and see that our products are pron- 
erlv distributed to all parts of the world 

We recommend the careful reading of 
this report and that the committee be 
continued 


interest 
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The President:—Gentlemen, you heard 


report of the Board of Control of the 
report of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 


rine. What action will you take regard- 
ing it? 
l.. Ls. Hall:—I move that report be 


adopted. (Motion seconded and carried.) 
Mr. Sale presented the following :— 


Report of the Board of Control on the 
Report of the Committee on Credits 
and Collections 


There is no mere word expression that 
can adequately convey to the chairman 
and his committee, nor to our membership, 
our appreciation of the great value and 
the excellence of this remarkable docu- 
ment. It will form a most valuable 
adjunct to the literature of our Associa- 
tion. 

It should be carefully read, analyzed 
and studied by every one of our mem- 
bers. It is timely, and comes to us when 
conditions of trade and commerce are 
such that it is of the greatest value. 
The Board of Control recommends a ris- 
ing vote of thanks to Chairman W. A. 
Hover for the painstaking, careful and 
untiring work in preparing this highly 
valued paper. If we were to attempt to 
analyze it or discuss it in detail, so broad 
and comprehensive is it in its scope that 
it would require a volume to do it jus- 
tice, therefore we conclude our recom- 
mendation by again emphasiing {ts great 
value and urging upon our members that 
they would derive great benefit from a 
study of same. 

The President :—Gentlemen, you heard 
the report of the Board of Control on the 
Committee on Credits and Collections. 
What action will you take upon it? 

Vm. Secott:—I move that the report 
be approved and adopted by a rising 
vote. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

W. E. Greiner:—I move tnat the report 
of the Committee on Credits and Collec- 


tions be printed in separate pamphlet 
form and distributed to members. (Mo- 
tion seconded and carried.) 


Mr. Sale presented the following :— 


Report of the Board of Control on the 
Report of the Committee on 
Uniform Accounting 


The chairman of this excellent report 
has given much time and study to give 
us a system whereby it will give us an 
accurate line on every phase of our busi- 
ness. 

The Board of Control urges every 
member to use this system which will 
enable you to give a more accurate show- 
ing of your business. 

The Board of Control wishes to com- 
mend the chairman for this excellent 
report and continuation of same 


The President :—Gentlemen, you heard 
the report of the Board of Control. What 
action will you take regarding it? 

A. W. Miller:—I move that it be 
adopted. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Sale presented the following :— 


Report of Board of Control on Report 
of Committee on Paints, Oils 


and Glass 


To some of our members a report of 
the Committee on Paints, Oils and Glass 
may not be of much interest. 

To those members handling these lines 
these reports have a continued interest. 

There are lines handled by us, and 
about which lines we are continually dis- 
cussing the costs of handling, the small 
profits afforded, the dead stock, the new 
preparations we want on consignment, 
and many other complaints. 

The wholesalers handling paints today, 
while not entirely free from such con- 
tentions, frequently wonder why so much 
attention is given to a line of merchandise 
that has so many points for objection, 
and give so little attention to the paint, 
oil and glass line which to them is more 
satisfactory, both as to cost of handling, 
profits and volume, and less risks on 
dead stock and new goods. 

With this comment, your Board of Con- 
trol again refers this line to the members 
for their consideration 

The President :—Gentlemen, 
heard report 
port of 


Glass. 


you have 
of Board of Control on re- 
Committee on Paints, Oil and 
What action will you take re- 
it? 

Ellis:—I move that report be 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 





RR 
adopted. 
Mr. Sale presented the following :— 
Report of Board of Control on Report 

of Committee on Legislation 


This very excellent report of the work 
of this committee during the past year 
should receive more than a passing notice 
by members of our Association. 

A careful reading will arouse our mem- 
bers to the importance of the work of 
this committee in watching and advising 
legislation, State as well as national. 

Our membérs, unless familiar with the 
creat number and the nature of bills in- 
troduced, do not realize the burden and 
resporsibiity and the scope of the work 
f this committee. 

Your board wishes to submit, 
ularly, for the 
sociation:— 

1. The untiring efforts of the commit- 
chairman and its various members 
in looking after our interests in legis- 
lation, both State and national. 

2. The spirit of co-operation shown in 
working with like committees from kin- 
dred organizations. 

3. The diplomacy used in the members’ 
endeavor to adjust proposed laws to a 
practical working basis—thereby assum- 
ing a positive rather than a negative 
position—and taking a position that any 
laws passed should be based on the as- 
sumption that they are to be enforeed 
rather than to remain on the statute 
books as cumbersome, impractical, un- 
enforcible laws, of which we have too 
many already. 

Your board feels that our members 
will all give their united and hearty sup- 
port to the government in the enforce- 
ment of all laws, to the end that if found 
not practical we can by so doing more 
easily gain the influence of the depart- 
ment for the repeal of such laws. 


partic- 
commendation of our As- 


tee 
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The President:—Gentlemen, you heard 
report of Board of Control of report of 
Committee on Legislation. What action 
will you take regarding it? 

Charles Gibson:—I move that report 
. oe (Motion seconded and car- 
ried. 

Mr. Sale presented the following :-— 


Report of Board of Control on Report 
of Committee on Employers’ Lia- 
bility and Workmen’s Com- 


pensation 


It is a source of much regret that lack 
of time prevented the reading of this re- 
port before the Association. 

The report of this committee is so com- 
prehensive and complete, even to the 
smallest detail, that it seems somewhat 
superfluous for the Board of Control to 
attempt to add anything to it. 

Twelve States are mentioned as having 
made changes in their compensation 
laws, and the principal features of such 
changes are set forth. 

The report names the States in which 
compensation is compulsory and those in 
which it is elective. Tables are given 
showing the States in which insurance is 
required and those in which it is not re- 
required. These tables also show the 
kinds of insurance allowed, either State, 
private, or self-insured. 

The report cleariy indicates the tend- 
ency to increased compensation in every 
way, and the advisability of members 
protecting themselves against loss by ade- 
quate insurance. 

The Board of Control fully agrees with 
the committee that more uniform laws 
are desirable, and it heartily indorses 
their recommendation that this Associa- 
tion take definite steps to this end. 

The Board of Contro! therefore requests 
our secretary to take cognizance of this 
recommendation and to do everything 
possible to promote its fulfillment. 

The President :—Gentlemen, you heard 
the report of the Board of Control of 
the report of the Committee on Employ- 
ers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion. What action will you take regard- 
ing it? 
A. H. Van Gorder:—I move that the 


report be adopted. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 
Mr. Sale presented the following :-— 


Report of Board of Control on Prize 
Paper Contests 


The fine work of this committee, result- 
ing in the publication and wide circula- 
tion of so great a number of splendid 
articles on this subject, has undoubtedly 
been of great benefit and far-reaching ef- 
fect. 

The educational effect of such cam- 
paigns is cumulative and lasting, and we 
recommend that the three prize papers 
be edited by the secretary, printed in 
booklet form, and a sufficient number of 
copies be furnished each of our members 
for their entire executive and sales force, 
and also copies be furnished to the stu- 
dents in the schools of pharmacy. 

We further recommend that a com- 
mittee be appointed to continue this cam- 
paign, offering prizes under suitable rules 
and regulations for the best paper pub- 
lished prior to the next meeting on “‘The 
Economic Value of the Wholesale Sales- 
man.” The first prize to be $200; the sec- 
ond prize, $100, and the third prize, $50; 
and further, that prizes be offered the 
drug magazines publishing such articles, 
$100 for the winning paper, and $50 for 
the second paper, and $25 for the third. 

The contest to be open to anyone. 


The President :—Gentlemen, you heard 
report of Board of Control on report of 
the Committee on Prize Paper Contest. 
What action will you take regarding it? 

H. H. Robinson:—I move that it be 
adopted. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Sale presented the following :— 


Report of Board of Control on Report 
of Committee on Fire Insurance 


The report, as presented by the com- 
mittee, should be very carefully read and 
considered, because it may be regarded 
without any question as a worthy suc- 
cessor to its predecessors. 

There are just a few points covered in 
the report that we think should be men- 
tioned, and possibly emphasized. We are 
inclined to believe that the work of the 
present committee, as well as of its pre- 
decessor, have been instrumental in so 
educating the wholesale drug trade, that 
we have been able to reduce the loss and 
damage by fire and water during the last 
few years to a point far below the aver- 
age per capita loss in this country. 


It is a well-known fact that not only 
insurance companies, but the general 
public, have regarded drug stocks as 


extra hazardous. Through the improve- 
ment of our warehouses, and through a 
better knowledge of housekeeping, we 
have arrived at the point where we com- 
mand better rates of insurance and sus- 
tain smaller losses. 

We regard it as a duty of every whole- 
sale druggist to carry the greatest pos- 
sible amount of insurance under the cir- 
cumstances, and to be fully aware of the 
fact that when a reliable insurance com- 
pany has written policies on the drug 
stocks, there are two parties to the con- 
tract, as follows:— 

1. The company itself in which the 
wholesale druggist is insured, be finan- 
cially responsible. 

2. That the insured is a party to the 
contract and that his part of the contract 
should be observed just as closely as by 
the insurance company itself. 

Fire insurance is an asset to any well- 
organized business, and has its influence 
directly upon credit, both from a mer- 
chandizing and banking standpoint. It 
also contributes largely to the stability 
on any business, 

The report, as rendered by the commit- 
tee, should be kept by all wholesale drug- 
gists for reference, not only on account 
of its comprehensiveness, but especially 
on account of its tables and figures, and 
which should be valuable references, not 
only for the present but for the future. 

We commend the present committee for 
its research, facts and figures given, and 
for the comprehensive character of the 
report as rendered. 
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The President :—Gentlemen, you heard 
report of Board of Control on report of 
Committee on Fire Insurance. What 
action will you take regarding that? 

4 E. Lyon:—I move that report be 
adopted. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Sale presented the following :— 


Report of Board of Control on Report 
of the Committee on Transportation 


We wish to compliment the committee 
upon the way they have analyzed the 
present transportation conditions. 

The report should carefully receive 
your consideration, and wherever possible 
to assist in straightening out many dif- 
ficulties. 

As we are now entering better condi- 
tions for these problems, no doubt, our 
transportation companies can and will 
give better service. 

The report covers many phases of 
transportaion handling, and the Board of 
Control wishes to commend the committee 
on the way and manner in which they 
have obtained reports from all over the 
country. 

The President :—Gentlemen, you heard 
report of Board of Control on report of 
Committee on Transportation. What ac- 
tion will you take regarding it? 

S. D. Andrews:—I move that it be 
adopted. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Sale presented the following :— 


Report of Board of Control on Report 
of Committee on the Prevention 
of Adulteration 


This is a very comprehensive report and 
contains much valuable information and 
should be read carefully by all our mem- 
bers. 

The committee calls attention to the 
adulteration during the past year of a 
number of crude drugs and chemicals, 
both foreign and domestic, and although 
we believe that this practice is less today 
than it ever was, we nevertheless should 
always be on our guard and see that our 
stocks are not contaminated with in- 
ferior goods. 

They make a suggestion as to the name 
of the committee; after due consideration 
we believe that the name which they sug- 
gest would be more appropriate than the 
present name of the committee, and there 
fore we recommend that the name of the 
Committee on the Prevention of Adultera- 
tions be changed to the Committee of 
Quality of Medicinal Products. 


The President :—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of Board of Control on 
the report of the Committee on Adulter- 
ation. What action will you take re- 


garding it? 
Charles Gibson:—I move that it be 
adopted. (Motion seconded and carried.) 


Mr. Sale presented the following :— 


Report of the Board of Control on the 
Secretary’s Report 


interesting report. We 
heartily approve of all its recommenda- 
tions, except wherein it advises to elimi- 
nate certain features of the printed an- 
nual proceedings for the purpose of re- 
ducing cost. We feel the permanent pro- 
ceedings book is still worth the price, even 
at the advanced cost of paper, and that it 
contains the record of the life, growth 
and history of the Association, and copies 
should be preserved in the archives of the 
Association for reference and as a legacy 
to future generations. 

It is our opinion that most of our 
members preserve these annual copies of 
the proceedings, and those who do not do 
so have failed to avail themselves of a 
very valuable adjunct to their library. 
We think the social features of our con- 
ventions are essential; “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” and the so- 
cial features of our conventions, which are 
recorded therein, are interesting and 
keeps them alive and away from the dry 
statistical category, and, therefore, they 
should be maintained. 

In all other particulars we commend 
the report, with especial recommendations 
to our members that they keep in close 
touch with our main office. We have a 
splendid, capable, courteous and efficient 
force at headquarters, and members can 
be benefited by submitting their various 
problems to the main office for advice 
and assistance as they can give, and by 
thus doing, the interchanging and ex- 
changing of ideas and thoughts of those 
affecting our entire membership, our head- 
quarters organization will be greatly en- 
hanced in value to all members of our 
Association. 

The President :—Gentlemen, you heard 
the report of the Board of Control on 
the report of the secretary. What action 
will you take regarding it? 


An optimistie, 


L. M. Hutcnins:—I move that report 
be adopted. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 


Mr. Sale presented the following :— 


Resolution Adopted 


Resolution adopted by the Board of Con- 
trol of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association at its annual convention held 
in Cineannati, Ohio, October 25-28, 
1920 :— 

Whereas, The Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture has tenta- 
tively adopted the policy of substituting 
negotiation for prosecution in handling 
violations of the Pure Food and Drugs 
laws not evolving bad faith, and 


Whereas, The tests already made under 
this policy have proven highly staisfac- 
tory both to the government and to the 
members of our trade, therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Board of Control of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, heartily approving the bureau’s 
policy, expresses its appreciation of the 
consideration thus shown our industry, 
and pledges the prompt co-operation of 
all of our members in meeting the re- 
quirements and suggestions of the bureau 
with respect to the digcontinuance of any 
practices which may be determined to be 
contrary to the letter or spirit of the laws 


The President :—Gentlemen, you heard 
the resolution offered by the Board of 


Contro). What action will you take 
concerning it? 
Charles Gibson:—-I move that it be 








adopted by a rising vote. (Motion sec- 
onded and carried.) 

L. D. Sale:—Mr. President, that con- 
a? all reports of the Board of Con- 
trol. 

The President :—The report of the Com- 
mittee on Memorials was not referred to 
the Board of Control. Reference is made 
in that report to the death of George W. 
Lattimer and Charles A. West, and I will 
appoint a committee of three, consisting 
of Dr. Schieffelin, Mr. Hover and Mr. 
Scott to draft suitable resolutions in con- 
nection with the loss of these eseemed 
members. They are men who did a great 
deal of work in this Association, and that 
matter should not be overlooked. The 
committee may prepare these resolutions 
at a subsequent time and file them with 
the secretary of the Association so that 
copies may be transmitted to the relatives 
of the deceased. 

We will now have the report of the 
Committee on Thanks. 


Report of Committee on Thanks 


Mr. President and yentlemen :—We 
wish to express our very sincere thanks 
to the Arrangements Committee, especial- 
ly Mr. Lee Wiltse, chairman, for the 
many courtesies extended. We also ap- 
preciate highly the thoughtful kindness 
and attentions of the Ladies’ Committee to 
the ladies of our party; also the hotels, 
newspapers and all others who so cheer- 
fully extended courtesies to us. 

It would have been scarcely possible to 
have had more pleasure in the limited 
time of our stay. 

Every member of our Association, and 
particularly the ladies, enjoyed to the 
fullest the concert of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Eugen Ysaye, director, 
for which we wish to express our special 
thanks. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. Scott, 
Albert Estorge, 
D. M. Cowan, Jr. 
Committee on Thanks. 


Vote of Thanks to the Retiring Chair- 
man of the Board of Control 


S. D. Andrews:—I move that the ap- 
preciation and thanks of the Association 
be expressed by a rising vote to the re- 
tiring chairman of the Board of Control, 
Mr. L. D. Sale. (The members rose and 
the motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Sale :—I thank you, gentlemen. 


Vote of Thanks to the Retiring 
President 


Charles Gibson:—-I move that we ex- 
press our appreciation to our retiring 
president. He has presided over our ses- 
sions here with his usual ability. We all 
have loved Mr. Bradley since we have 
known him, and we love him now better 
than before, and we feel we are under 
obligation to him for the way he has pre- 
sided and conducted the business at this 
meeting. 

R. R. Elias:—I second the motion and 
suggest that it be adopted by a rising 
vote 

(Mr. L. E. Lyon put the motion and it 
was adopted unanimously by a rising 
vote, 


Installation of Officers 


Bradley :—Gentlemen, it is 
my pleasure to present Mr. L. A. Sale, 
my successor. I will ask Mr. Hover to 
escort Mr. Sale to the rostrum. 

W. A. Hover :—Gentlemen, It is indeed 
a pleasure to be called upon to introduce 
to you your presiding officer for the suc- 
ceeding year; first, because Mr. Sale is a 
Western man, more than that, he for- 
merly came from Colorado, but more than 
all of that, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
because of his enthusiasm, his ability, his 
worth and the value of the services he has 
given to this Association as chairman of 
the Board of Control; and while we are 
sorry, indeed, to lose him as chairman of 
the Board of Control, we are more than 
glad to welcome him to the ranks of the 
Senior Council. 

President-Elect Sale :—Gentlemen, com- 
ing from the ranks as I have done, filling 
prescriptions and doing the various duties 
found in a retail drug store, and then 
going into the wholesale drug busines, I 
do not know of any greater compliment 
that could be paid to a man in the drug 
business than to be elected president of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. To my notion, it is the greatest 
honor that can be bestowed on any man. 
The only regret in connection with it is 
the amount of electioneering and the cost 
involved in campaigning for me. Cox and 
Harding have been fighting now for some 
time, and I have watched it with a great 
deal of interest, because I wondered 
whether if it came up to me a committee 
might be appointed to investigate the 
amount of money spent in securing my 
election, I hope you will not see fit to ap- 
point such committee, as it might be em- 
barrassing, not to me but to some of my 
friends, who have been so liberal in their 
donations—it might be embarrassing to 
them to have you know the names. 

All I can do is to say I thank you, and 
with the earnest support I know I am go- 
ing to get from the Senior Council, which 
will tell me what I can and what I can- 
not do, I do not see why we should make 
any mistakes, and I thank you very much. 
(Applause. ) 

President Bradley:—The first’ vice- 
president, Alfred Vogeler, of Cincinnati, 


President 
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has been called away, and I will ask q 
et Taylor to escort ae W. Durr. 7 
ontgomery, our second vice- i 
elect, to the rostrum. Presiden, 

Colonel Taylor :—Mr. President, jt 
fords me pleasure to introduce Mr. > 
elected vice-president of this ASsoclation’ 

J. W. Durr:—I regard this as a po 
honor, gentlemen, that you have conferr 
on me, and I can think of no other re. “ 
for your having done so, unless it jg ¢ 
my faithful atendance upon the meet; . 
of the Association. It is my good win 
that the god who presides over the d 
tinies of man may spare the lives 
President Sale and Vice-President Yo 
ler, but if in the providence of the a 
mighty these men should be removed ang 
it should be your misfortune for me 
I will bring with me a megaphone and 
preside over your functions, I assure yo 
you will have no difficulty in heapi- 
what I will have to say as your Dreg; 
dent. : 

President Bradley :—For third vice-prog 
dent we have elected Mr. Frank Junker. 
mann of Cedar Rapids. I will ask Mr 
Hall to present Mr. Junkermann. . 

L. B. Hall:—Mr. President and gent. 
men, I have great pleasure in presenting 
Mr. Junkermann, your third vice-prege 
dent-elect. ; 

Frank Junkermann:—I cannot exp 
in words my appreciation of the honor 
you have conferred on me. I do not knoy 
what prompted you to select me for this 
position. I recognize the grave respongj 
bilities resting on the shoulders of th, 
third vice-president and I shall tr 
carry out to the best of my ability thog 
responsibilities and do all the work which 
you call upon me to perform. 

President Bradley :—Mr. H. L. Water. 
bury of Troy was elected as fourth Vice. 
president. I will ask Mr. Scott to escop 
him to the platform. 

William Scott :—It affords me a grea 
deal of pleasure to present Mr. Water. 
bury, who has been elected fourth vice. 
president, and I feel satisfied that in Case 
the unfortunate circumstances referrej 
to by our friend Durr should happen and 
Mr. Waterbury be called on to preside 
that he will do his duty fairly. 

H. L. Waterbury :--I want to thank 
you each and every one for this honor 
but I am so far down the list that I hop 
there will not be so many acts of Proyj. 
dence that you will have to call upop 
me. What acts I will have to do for the 
Association I will do willingly. 

President Bradley :—Mr. H. S. Weller of 
Omaha has _ been elected as fifth vice 
president. I will ask Mr. Greiner ty 
escort him to the chair. 

W. E. Greiner :—Gentlemen of the As 
sociation, I want to introduce to you the 
fifth vice-president, Mr. Weller. The name 
Weller is known to this Association and 
needs no introduction. His father be 
fore him is an example for this young 
man to follow. 

H. S. Weller:—Mr. President and 
gentlemen, I appreciate the honor cop. 
ferred and hope I will be able to perform 
the arduous duties of this office ina 
creditable and satisfactory manner, | 
hope none of you will think for one mo 
ment that I fail to realize and appreciate 
that this honor comes to me purely asa 
compliment to my father, Mr. C. Ff. 
Weller. He asked me to present his com. 
pliments and to express his sincere re 
grets at being unable to meet with you 
this year. (Applause.) 

President Bradley :—The four members 
of the Board of Control to serve for 
three years are:—W. J. Moloney, Indian 
apolis; L. M. Smith, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
H. Robinson, Baltimore, and C. F, M- 
chaels of San Francisco. All of thes 
gentlemen except Mr. Robinson are absent 
and we will be glad to hear from him. 

H. H. Robinson:—Mr. President ani 
gentlemen, I shall make no attempt to 
conceal my pleasure and gratification at 
the honor conferred on my _ house and 
State that you have recognized in electing 
me on the Board of Control. About seven 
or eight years ago I first faced this body 
of men and made up my mind then that 
it was a good bunch to get closer to, and 
my conviction has been stronger each 
time I have met with you. I know th 
men in this Association better and my 
admiration for them grows stronger an 
my belief in the effective and _ sincere 
work of the Association goes deeper. | 
would work as hard for the Association 
on the floor as I will in the three years 
that I hope to work on the Board of 
Control, and I wish to say I am at th 
command of the Association and I hop 
the president will feel at perfect liberty 
to call on me for anything I can é@& 
(Applause. ) 

President Bradley :—If there is no fur 
ther business before the meeting we wil 
stand adjourned. 

Adjourned, 


TELEGRAMS SENT 


October 28, 1920. 








Cc. F. Weller, Omaha, Neb. :—The % 
W. D. A. regrets your inability to ® 
with us this year and instructs me & 


convey to you our good wishes and cr 
dial greetings. Cc. H. WATERBURY 
October 28, 1920. 

M. C. Peter, Louisville, Ky. :—The % 
W. D. A. instructs me to send to yo 
their most cordial greetings and to & 
press their regret at your unavoidable 
absence from this our forty-sixth annu# 
meeting. Sincerest wishes from all pe 
sonal comrades and associates. 5 
Cc. H. WATERBURY. 


STATISTICS ON MERCHANT MARINE 
SHOW WHERE UNITED STATES STANDS 





Committee on Merchant Marine Presents Many Interesting Figuté 
to Convention 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association :— 
History has been made in the past year 

by the merchant marine of our country. 

The Jones bill, which was signed and be- 

came a law on the 5th of June last, was 

one of the great forward steps that this 
country has taken to perfect its merchant 
marine, 

Your committee stated to you last year 
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that every man, woman and child in th 
United States was interested in the mé& 
chant marine either directly or indirect 
That statement will be borne home 
of us very forcibly in the next generati® 
No country, however great it may be 
day, can continue to grow faster 
transportation systems. If the t 
tation systems of this country are 
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nd move them from the point of pro- 
guction to the points where they are 
eeded most, at a cheap rate, then the 
pountry producing them will grow and 
continue to grow, and will grow prosper- 
ous; put when your transportation sys- 

) preaks down, manufacturing centers 
cannot get their goods to the market, then 
the prosperity of these centers will be 
proken. The whole country is dependent 
upon a system that will move their pro- 
ductions cheaply, not only to the sea- 
poard, but to place them in the markets 


of the world. 


Must Foster Merchant Marine 


It is our duty to foster our merchant 
marine as well as our land transportation, 
We must foster them and make them ef- 
ficient. Every merchant in the country 
realizes that he must have a delivery 
system that is adequate to his needs. If 
the transportation systems of this coun- 
try are not adequate, we must make them 
so, We must make our railroads har- 
monize so that we can get our goods to 
the markets of the world at a rate that 
will give us at least “a fighting chance” 
for these markets. Americans are noted 
for their ability to hold their own if given 
an opportunity, and we believe you will 
give them that opportunity by fostering 
and building up a merchant marine equal 
to our needs. 

The investigations which your commit- 
tee has made leads them to believe that 
the Shipping Board, as headed by Admiral 
Benson, is doing everything it can to 
foster our delivery system—the merchant 
marine. It is through the assistance of 
the Shipping Board that we were able to 
get a great many of the figures that 
we shall show in our report. In a great 
speech made by Admiral Benson last June 
pefore the School of Pan-American and 
Foreign Commerce in Washington, the 
following statement was made:— 


Total Tonnage 


The total sea-going merchant marine 
of the United States on June 30, 1920, 
consisted of 3,404 vessels of 11,278,741 
gross tons, or approximately 16,918,212 
deadweight tons. 

Of this total the Shipping Board now 
owns 1,502 vessels of 6,238,948 gross tons, 
equivalent to 9,358,421 deadweight tons. 
Of this total owned by the Shipping Board 
673 vessels of 2,521,712 deadweight tons 
are vessels of less than 6,000 deadweight 
tons each. 

Vessels between 5,000 and 6,000 dead- 
weight tons number 145 or 754,853 dead- 
weight tons. 

The tonnage at present controlled by 
the Shipping Board exclusive of the ves- 
sels operated by the army are distributed 
in the various trades as follows:— 

Thirty-nine per cent. in Northern Euro- 
pean, 10 per cent. in Southern European, 
3 per cent. in African, 16 per cent. in 
Trans-Pacific, 11 per cent. in South Amer- 
ican, 9 per cent. in West Indies and 
Caribbean, 7 per cent. in domestic service, 
3 per cent. in operating between foreign 
ports. 

Of the steel vessels owned by the Ship- 
ping Board engaged in these services, 615 
are operating from North Atlantic ports, 
184 from Gulf ports, 113 from Pacific 
ports, seventy-four are employed in coast- 
wise service, sixty-three are operating 
between foreign ports, 121 are at present 
unallocated to any designated berth liner 
service. These latter virtually constitute 
the tramp service of the fleet. Four ves- 
sels are operating from unspecified home 
ports, 

Of the total operating on the North 
Atlantic district 273 vessels are operating 
from the port of New York, 133 from Nor- 
folk, 101 from Baltimore, seventy-five 
from Philadelphia, twenty-eight from 
Boston, and five from Portland, Me. 


The total deadweight tonnage operat- 
ing from North Atlantic ports is 4,304,003. 
Of the total tonnage operating in berth 
liner service 50 per cent. of deadweight 


— is operating from the Atlantic 
8. 
The total tonnage operated by the 


United States Shipping Board excluding 
vessels Operated by the army and navy 
June 20, 1920, numbered 1,490 vessels, the 
deadweight tonnage of 9,223,894 (twelve 
vessels operated by army). 

Of the 1,502 vessels owned and con- 
trolled by the Shipping Board on July 1, 
1920, 1,394 were cargo vessels, twenty- 
Seven were cargo and passenger vessels, 
sixty-three tankers, fifteen refrigerators 
and three transports. The cargo and 
passenger vessels include two vessels 
chartered from Peru on which the Ship- 
ping Board has an optional agreement of 
purchase, 

Included in the total number of vessels 

owned and controlled on July 1 are 267 
wood and composite vessels, and four con- 
crete vessels, 
(At the close of the fiscal year, June, 
1920, 194 of these wood vessels were in 
active service and seventy-three were in 
charge of managing caretakers and with- 
drawn from operation. 


Country Should Be Careful 


ee country should be very careful, 
the your committee has reason to believe 
inten the Shipping Board will guard the 
ae of every part of the country very 
= on y. The distribution of the ships 
the - different ports and the interest of 
M Afferent ports should be encouraged. 

a? ould keep down jealousy of one sec- 
Oward another. We should not al- 
a monopolies by one port over an- 
~ t is only by justice to each and 
loathe Section of the country that we can 
Yo ue to build up our merchant marine. 

ur committee believes that the Ship- 


Stag oar, as shown by the following 
section” is guarding the interest of all 
sat me close of the fiscal year, June, 
pre orty-one direct service lines of 

vessels employing 134 Shipping 


td vessels of 860,180 deadweight tons 
Umesbeen established Th trading between 
Biates ports and Central and 

ines aronerican ports. The principal 
Bult ports Perating from Atlantic and 
Mera ®, t0 the east coast of South 
Board hg In this service the Shipping 
mperstina® established twenty-three lines 
deadweight noty four vessels of 648,504 
May, 19 t tons. During the month of 
» 1920, nineteen vessels of 104,974 


D. A. Extra 


deadweight tons carried 64,907 long tons 
of cargo to ports on the east coast of 
South America from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, 


From Atlantic and Gulf ports to the 
west coast of South America ten direct 
service lines are operating twenty-eight 
vessels of 151,686 deadweight tons of Ship- 
ping Board vesseis. 

From the Pacific Coast four direct serv- 
ice lines are operating to ports on the 
West Coast of South America, four ves- 
sels of 21,800 deadweight tons of Shipping 
Board vessels. 

To the east coast of South America 
from the Pacific Coast ports, one line is 
operating two vessels of 15,000 deadweight 
tons. 

To Central American ports there are 
three lines established operating six ves- 
sels of 23,190 deadweight tons. 

The Shipping Board has established di- 
rect cable communications with Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires and Panama, and 
indirect or feeder service to Santos, Per- 
nambuco and Bahia from Rio de Janeiro. 

To Montevideo, Rosario and Santa Fe 
from Buenos Aires. The Panama service 
is for distribution in the Canal Zone only. 

Your committee begs to quote the fol- 
lowing statement gotten out by the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank of New 
York as of September 1, which we believe 
expresses our thoughts better than we 
can express them ourselves:— 


Lack of Interest 
Investigators for foreign shipping in- 
terests have reported a lack of interest 
in the merchant marine of this country 
on the part of a great majority of the 
people. Unfortunately, their reports are 
quite accurate; the masses of the Ameri- 


can people are generally indifferent where 
the shipping interests of the country are 


concerned. But there is reason to hope 
for a change of sentiment. Our pessi- 
mism with regard to the future of our 


marine venture is not wholly home grown. 
We have had a lot of help in feeling bad 
about our ships. Some of our most en- 
thusiastic pessimists have come to us 
from countries which are breaking their 
necks in efforts to build up their own 
shipping at a time, too, when we are told 
that the sea lanes are crowded to suffo- 
cation with ships. These activities in 
contradiction of claims that the world 
already has more ships than it needs in- 
dicates the supreme confidence of the 
builders of the new ships in their ability 
to compete successfully with the Ameri- 
can marine, or else they mean that the 
increased demand for ocean transporta- 
tion will provide business for all. In con- 
sidering the current supply of shipping. 
most commentators use the tonnage of 
1914, as a standard of comparison. At 
the end of 1919 world shipping had been 
restored to the point at which it stood 
before the war, but five years had 
elapsed since the breaking out of the 
war, and counting the more than 7,000,- 
000 additional tons building, the total fell 
short of the point at which it would 
have stood had no ships been destroyed 
and normal building had persisted. At 
the end of 1914 something like 3,000,000 
tons were under construction, so, admit- 
ting that the tonnage afloat now equals 
the pre-war tonnage, it appears that the 
net result of increased building all over 
the world has been no more than an addi- 
tion of about 4,000,000 tons to shipping 
under construction—hardly enough to 
take care of more than a year or two of 
losses at sea and by fire, and well under 
a normal increase. But, we are told, it 
really doesn’t matter whether the world 
has more or less ships than it needs; we 
cannot compete with the old hands, we 
are not the sailors we were, our costs 
are too high, and a lot of other things 
are the matter with us that will prevent 
us from making a success of sea trans- 
port. The trouble with this sort of 
analysis is that it leaves wholly out of 
consideration the things that forced us 
to decide in favor of trying to maintain 
the merchant marine. Our shipping pol- 
icy is a defensive policy—it was made 
necessary by the treatment our traders 
received at the hands of shipping con- 
trolled by other nations. England, for 
example, claims, and justly, that owing 
to her situation and her dependence upon 
other countries for food and employment 
for her population she ought in fairness 
to be allowed to retain her place as the 
world carrier. 3ut the trouble with a 
program of that sort is that as soon as 
the carrier monopoly is established, the 


country in control begins to establisn 
preferential treatment in favor of her 
own nationals and thus forces other 


countries to undertake their own trans- 
portation in self defense. But we found 
that even the second largest merchant 
marine in the world did not guarantee 
our traders fair treatment, and we were 
forced to enact the Jones law, which pro- 
vides reciprocal preferential treatment for 
our own nationals. Other countries, 
notably Japan, immediately undertook to 
force the issue by denouncing rate agree- 
ments, and we are now engaged in a 
rate war in the Pacific. The complaints 
of the shipping interests that have been 
hurt by what we have already done, and 
frightened by the vigor with which we 
are pursuing our own interests, have been 
vociferous; so much so that at times they 
have seemed to swell to the volume of a 
national protest. But we cannot heed 
these complaints. If our shipping were 
driven off the sea by open competition, 
and by ships that carried no sugar in 
their pockets for their favorites, we 
would not mind. As a matter of fact, 
we might willingly step out of the field 
altogether if we were not under compul- 
sion of protecting much more important 
interests. We might concede the place of 
earrier in the various oceans to those 
who feel that they have a particular call 
upon the job, but as long as we have to 
trade in a world of “preferences and dis- 
criminations,” we need our own ships and 
will maintain them regardless of cost, 
and by subsidies if we must. 


Record of Vessels 


We give you below report of the Cen- 
tral Records and Information Bureau as 
of August 28, 1920, giving number of 


vessels owned and controlled by the 
United States Shipping Board :— 
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Class 
Contract Vessels.... 
Requisition Steel Vessels 
Wood and Composite. . 
Concrete 
Purchase xeaee . . ee eees 
Seized German and Austrian Vessel 3 
Chartered from 


Steel 








Peru ‘ 2 





51 


Cargo and 
Cargo Passengers 
o71 6,481,141 
106 yy 
257 





4 250,074 
2 16,700 





Oe 243 26 


267,374 

{*roover, 
Chairman 

Solomons 


Robinson 
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H. H 


DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT 
PROVIDED BY CINCINNATI HOSTS 





Efficient Committee in 
Very Pleasant for 


The program of entertainment 
elaborate one, and was 
ranged by two committees. 

Mrs. Chas. G. Merrell was chairman of 
the Women’s Committee, and she was as- 
sisted by Mrs. W. J. R. Alexander, Mrs. 
G. P. Altenberg, Mrs. Wm. M. Anderson, 
Mrs. J. Arthur Buhr, Mrs. C. V. Carver, 
Mrs. G. F. Dieterle, Miss Catherine Die- 
terle, Miss Gertrude Dieterle, Mrs. G. A. 
Dieterle, Mrs. Carl Dittmar, Mrs. G. A. 
Evans, Mrs. Coleman Hussey, Mrs. An- 
drew Jergens, Jr., Mrs. C. H. Krieger, 
Mrs. Fenton Lawson, Mrs. W. F. Leonard, 
Mrs. E. S. Macneale, Mrs. William Mass- 
man, Miss Phyllis A. Mayo, Miss Pamela 


wis 
uniformly 


an 
ar- 


A. Mayo, Miss Ellen Mayon, Miss Rilla 
Mayon, Mrs. Frederick Merrell, Mrs. 
Stanley W. Merrell, Mrs. Thurston Mer- 


rell, Mrs. W. Howard Ogborn, Mrs. Jos. 
M. Ratliff, Mrs. R. P. Strauss, Mrs. Al- 
fred Vogeler, Mrs. Karl A. Vogeler, Mrs. 
Ernestine V. Wiebold. 

Praise was heard everywhere for the 
efficient and untiring work of Mr. Lee 
Wiltsee, who was general chairman of the 
Committee on Entertainment, and his as- 
sociates besides the members of the Wom- 
en’s Committee were :—-Wm. M. Anderson, 
Willis A. Bailey, Roy Ballard, Wm. M. 
Beall, W. A. Caperton, C. V. Carver, Geo. 
FE’, Dieterle, Geo. A. Dieterle, Carl Ditt- 
mar, W. H. Doherty, P. W. Drackett, Sr., 
Pr. W. Drackett, Jr., Tib. Dreiss, H. O. 
Prinkuth, L. R. Dronberger, H. T. Emer- 
son, A. H. Evans, F. FE. Finch, R. C. 
Heinzman, Peter Herman. H. W. Jenisch, 
A. Jergens, Jr., L. B. Kauffman, C. H. 
Krieger, John Uri Lloyd, W. F. Leonard, 
T. P. McHugh, Wm. Massman, Sam Max- 
well, Caswell A. Mayo, Chas. G. Merrell, 
Thurston Merrell, L. C. Minor, J. D. Nel- 
son, W. Howard Ogborn, John Omwake, 
George B. Parke, J. D. Price, R. W. Proc- 
tor, J. M. Ratliff, John C. Robinson, L. 
W. Robinson, H. M. Ross, J. T. Rouse, G. 
F. Schalfer, Harry Skillman, R_  P. 
Strauss, F. C. Terry, A. H. Van Gorder, 
Alfred Vogeler, Karl Vogeler. 


On Sunday evening, the night before 
the convention opened, the members and 
their wives and friends were entertained 
with a concert on the mezzanine floor of 
the Hotel Gibson. The concert started at 
8.30 o’clock and concluded shortly before 
11 o’clock. The program rendered by the 
musicians was both pleasing and attrac- 
tive to the audience. At the conclusion of 
the program President R. H. Bradley of 
Toledo announced from the balcony of 
the hotel that the convention would open 
formally at 10 o'clock on Monday morn- 
ing. 

This was followed by a get acquainted 
reception for the ladies on the mezzanine 
floor of the Hotel Gibson at 3 o'clock 
Monday afternoon. Some ninety women 
assembled on the floor and were intro- 
duced byMrs. Charles G. Merrell, chair- 
man of the Women's Entertainment Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Merrell then announced the 
program of entertainment for the ladies. 

That evening the president’s reception 
was held in the ballroom, which was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion 
with flags and flowers. An orchestra of 
ten instruments furnished the music for 
the occasion. In the receiving line were: 
—Mr. Lee Wiltsee and Mrs. Charles G. 
Merrell, Mr. R. H. Bradley and Mrs. Carl 
Dittmar, Mr. Lucien FE. Lyons and Mrs. 
Joseph Ratliff, Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Sale. 
Mr. Charles Gibson and Mrs. N. P. Snow, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Hover, Mr. and Mrs. 


F C Groover, Mrs. Charles G. Merrell 
and Miss Dieterle, Dr. J. Uri Lloyd and 
Mrs. Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Karl Vogeler, 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter V. Smith, Mr. A. D. 
Parker, Mr. James W. Morrisson and Mr. 
Sewall Andrews. 

More than four hundred men and wom- 
were received by President Bradley 
his hosts. A dance followed the re- 
which continued until midnight, 
which time a buffet supper was 
the tea rooms adjoining the 


en 
and 
ception, 
during 
served in 
ballroom. 

At 12.30 o’clock Tuesday the ladies were 
entertained with a luncheon and _ card 
party on the mezzanine floor of the Hotel 
Sinton. About eighty women attended. 
The luncheon was served in the tea room, 
after which the ladies adjourned to the 
mezzanine floor, where a card party was 
provided for their afternoon enjoyment. 
Games of bridge and five hundred were 
played and prizes of beautiful beaded 
velvet hand bags awarded to the winners 
at each two tables. There were twenty 
tables. Refreshments were served the 
ladies during the games. The following 
were recipients of the prizes :—Miss Ellen 


Mayon, Mrs. W. F. Leonard, Mrs. G. F. 
Dieterle, Mrs. Andrew Bergens, Mrs. Al- 


fred Vogeler, Mrs. Thurston Merrell, Mrs. 


Cc. V. Carver, Mrs. G. P. Altenberg and 
Mrs. Carl Dittmar. 
In the evening an informal dance wus 


held in the ballroom of the Hotel Gibson. 
There were approximately 100 couples on 


the floor. The dancing continued from 
9 o’clock until midnight. 
Attempts were made by many of the 


members who are golf enthusiasts to 
cover the course at Hyde Park Country 
Club on Tuesday and Wednesday, but 


inclement weather prevented as represen- 
tative a gathering as was contemplated. 

More than 200 visited the Cincinnati 
Art Museum and Rookwood Pottery. 
Twenty-two automobiles left Fourth and 
Walnut streets at 2 p. m. on Wednesday 


Charge Makes Things 
All of the Visitors 


afternoon for the trip, which proved most 
delightful to the visitors. At the Art 
Museum they were shown some of the 
ancient Indian relics. This institution is 
located in Eden Park, about three miles 
from the heart of Cincinnati. After a 
trip through the various departments the 
delegates motored to Rockwood Pottery, 
where they viewed some of the most 
beautiful and valuable pottery made in 
the world. This is one of the few plants 
of its kind in this country, and the dele- 
gates became very much interested in the 
work involved in the manufacture of this 
product. Before leaving the Art Museum 
the delegates were served tea in the 
studio of Clement Barnhorn, one of Cin- 
cinnati’s famous sculptors. He designed 
the Abraham Lincoln monument which 
now stands at the entrance to Lytle Park. 


In the evening the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra gave a special concert at the 
Emery Auditorium, The program was 
very entertaining and was as follows:— 


PART 1. 
Overture, “ODeTON” . .6scccccsencees Weber 
Aria, ‘‘Suicidio,’’ from ‘‘La Giaconda”’ 
Ponchielli 
Symphony, “‘Unfinished’’......... Schubert 
1. Allegro moderato. 
2. Andante con moto. 
PART 2. 
Marcne, “EIOPOIGUC’’ . 6.000608 Saint-Saens 
Suite No. 1, “Peer Gynt”. ccsvssncce Grieg 
Morning (Allegretto Pastorale). 


Asa’s Death (Andante Dororosa). 
Anitra’s Dance (Tempo di Mazurka). 
In the Hal lof the Mountain King. 


Aria, ‘‘Hail, Hall of Song,” from 
FERMRUNOE” ccs ccceccnnes ... Wagner 
‘Ride of the Valkyries’”’...... .... Wagner 


Mr. Eugene Ysaye was the conductor. 


The effect of the large and appreciative 
audience on the conductor and the or- 
chestra was electrifying—Ysaye was at 
his best and gave an inspiring perform- 
ance. Weber's overture, “Oberon,” 
Saint-Saens Marche Heroique, Grieg’s 
Suite No. 1, Wagner’s “‘Ride of the Val- 
kyries,”” and the songs admirably given 
by Margaret Spaulding were greeted with 
demonstrations of appreciation. After 
the concert many of the convention party 
went to the stage to express appreciation 
to Ysaye and through him to his men. 


The tea dansant, which was held on 
the mezzanine floor of the Hotel Sinton 
on Thursday afternoon, proved another 
success. About a hundred men and wom- 
en took part in the affair, which was held 
between the hours of 4and6p.m. After 
tea there was an informal dance. 


The banquet, which was held Thursday 
evening, was a great success, and a full 
account of the speeches appear on an- 
other page of this issue. 


Shortly before midnight the tables were 
removed from the ballroom and dancing 
continued until a late hour. 


Everything from diving half-matured 
hogs, grown chickens, ducks and denizens 
of the barnyard to fair fairies appeared 
on the program of the Hallow’een party, 
which was held Friday night at the Hotel 
Gibson, which brought to a close the 
forty-sixth annual gathering. Every 
yard of space of the ballroom of the hotel 
had been converted into a small town 
carnival. There were fortune tellers 
(real), pig pens, poultry coops, baby 
racks, pumpkin pie counters, rabbits, 
goats, turkeys and fakir tents. More 
than 400 attended, and they were garbed 
in Mardi Gras costumes. 


Under the “big top’? there were vaude- 
vile features, magicians and professional 
dancing acts Hallowe’n novelties were 
bestowed on each guest, and Lee Wiltsee, 
general chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, who directed the unique en- 
tertainment, asked that his co-workers 
and Cincinnati in general be given the 
praise for the success of the convention. 

The afternoon was consumed in an 
automobile tour of Greater Cincinnati, 
that ended at Fort Thomas, where Colonel 
Peter E Traub held a special dress parade 
and inspection of the troops for the visi- 
tors. The automobi'e tour started from 
in front of the Fourth street entrance to 
the Hotel Gibson at 2 p. m. Twenty 
automobiles proceeded over the Suspen- 
sion Bridge to Kentucky. After a short 
trip through the highlands the machines 
headed for Fort Thomas. 


Mr. A. C. Stepan and Mr. Evans E. A. 
Stone were awarded first and second 


prizes respectively in the golf tournament 
which was held at the Hamilton County 
Golf Club on Thursday afternoon. There 
were twenty-two contestants. The tour- 
nament was eighteen hole, “blind bogey’’ 
matches. George F. Dieterle and Carl 
Dittmar, both of Cincinnati, were in 
charge of the tournament Following the 
tournament the players were entertained 
at the clubhouse Individual games were 
played by many of the visiting delegates 
during their stay in this city. 

Members of the Association received 
ecards extending them the privileges of 
the Business Men's Club, Cuvier Press 
Club, Old Colony Club, Rotary Club, Cin- 
cinnati Golf Club, Fort Mitchell Country 
‘ub, Hamilton County Golf Club, High- 
land Country Club, Hyde Park Country 
Club, Hill Crest Golf Club, Losantiville 
Country Club, and the Western Hills 
Country Club, 
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ORATORY OF PATRIOTIC ‘TREND 
FEATURE OF ENJOYABLE BANQUET 


Members of the N. D. W. A. Talk and Listen— 
Soldier Tells of the War—Clergyman 
Talks of Humanity—An Evening to 
Be Long Remembered 


A Banquet usually brings the annual 
conventions of the N. W. D. A. to a close, 
and the one held on Thursday evening 
at the Hotel Gibson was most enjoyable, 
for aside from the dinner and the speeches 
there was a most delightful musical pro- 
gram. Mr. R. R. Ellis did himself proud 
as toastmaster. 

The Rev. John F. Herget, of Cincin- 
nati, pronounced the invocation. 

During the service of the dinner Toast- 
master Ellis said:— 

On the eve of the national 
standing upon the brink of one 
great crises in the life of our nation, 
which occurs every four years, wherein 
we are born again, with renewed energy, 
renewed force and strength, and in line 
with the time-honored custom, I propose 
you a toast, and each of you can silently 
pick your choice, to Ohio’s next Presi- 
dent of the United States. (Applause.) 

At another time the toastmaster said:— 

The slogan for the evening is Smile— 
Love your neighbor—especially the one 
on your left. It takes sixty-five muscles 
of the face to make a frown, and thirteen 
to make a smile—why work overtime? 
Love is the master musician, the human 
heart his instrument, and happiness the 
unending theme of all of his harmonies. 


THE MENU. 


The menu consisted of crab flake cock- 
tail, celery, salted almonds, olives, essence 
of chicken gumbo en tasse, filet of sole 
a la Normande, potatoes noisette, grilled 
breast of guinea hen, Virginia ham, crous- 
tades of French peas, tomato en surprise, 
Nesselrode pudding, Melba sauce, maca- 
roons, mignardises, cigars, cafe noir. 

After the service of the above menu, 
the toastmaster called for order and 
said:— 


election, 
of the 


Toastmaster’s Remarks 


Toastmaster Ellis:—Ladies and gentle- 
men—This is a very festive occasion, 
and there is evidence of jollification on 
the faces of all, except, it seems, this 
coterie of artists I have on the right and 
left of me. (Voice:—Cheer them up.) 
Love is a theme, 

Love is a master musician 

And the human heart his instrument; 
His theme eternally and always 

The harmonies of life, - 
and it is, indeed, a pleasure and an in- 
spiration to stand before such a gathering 
as this. I want first to thank you for 
the honor of presiding on such an august 
occasion. 


With all of the love that we have sur- 
rounding us, still these victims at the 
speaker’s table in their mind’s eye feel 
that his Satanic Majesty is reincarnated 
in your toast master, and I assure you 
that having been often in the roll that 
they occupy it is now a privilege for me 
to warm them up with the prerogative 
irons, which the toast master is privileged 
to use, and I shall offer up these excellent 
gentlemen as victims for you to make a 
Roman holiday. Their mentality you will 
find most scintillating—sparkling—bril- 
liant, but before starting in on this pro- 
gram I first desire to express to you my 
appreciation of the honor conferred upon 
me in being selected to act as your toast 
master on this evening, and to preside on 
this memorable occasion. I assure you 
that I am overwhelmed, and were it not 
for the inspiration gathered from this 
most magnificent array of beautiful 
women and handsome men—yes, under 
the circumstances my disposition is char- 
itable and liberal enough to embrace the 
bald heads under the clause “handsome 
men.” That there might be some selfish 
and personal reasons on the part of our 
president and your toast master does not 
change the facts of the case, and now the 
evening’s joy or sorrow will be left with 
the speakers assembled about me. I am 
sure that they will arise to the occasion 
completely, and will enlighten as well as 
entertain. 

I feel here present the surcharged Ouija 
board atmosphere. Some of my company 
reminds me of Dr. Schieffelin's stutterer 
joke, who when asked by the judge what 
he was charged with, and being unable to 
get it out, the court appealed to a police- 
man, who informed the court that he did 
not know, but it looked like the prisoner 
was charged with soda water. Some of 
my near and dear neighbors are so anx- 
ious to talk to you, and have so much to 
talk about, that even now they envy 
every minute the toast master consumes, 
but you may be assured that I will re- 
spect their privileges and will take my 
delight in progging along and making 
merriment out of these uncomfortable 
speakers. There are others here that I 
know are timid and bashful, and who are 
sincere in their fright and timidity, but 
the boldest of all is the one we place 
first, to ease off the high tension of the 
others. Ohio, realizing the time of Bob 
Pradley’s presidency was about to expire, 
got panicky that they would be without 
one of the great honors of office of the 
Tinited States, so they stampeded both the 
Republican and the Democratic conven- 
tions, and presented two of their distin- 
guished sons for the people to choose 
from. Well, it would take such a man to 
fill the place on the honor roll of Ohio 
which Bob Bradley is relinquishing as 
president of the N. W. D. A. We love 
President Bradley for what he has been, 
we love him for what he promises to be, 
but most of all we love him for himself- 
what he is today and every day. Long 
may he live to cheer us with his happy 
smile, his wise counsel and loyal friend- 
ship. Ladies and gentlemen, I have the 
honor to present to you our retiring pres- 
ident—Hon. Robert Bradley of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Ex-President Rradley—Mr. Toast Mas- 


ter, Ladies and Gentlemen:—In_ these 
days of unrest and uneasiness, when the 
pessimists are abroad in the land, it is re- 
freshing to hear from an optimist. We 
have one with us whose presence radi- 
ates good cheer, and he can put on paper 
his brilliant thoughts, his good thoughts. 
Our distinguished toast master some time 
ago wrote to one of his managers one of 
the best things I have seen, so fitting for 
just now, the conditions under which we 
are living, and I got permission from him 
to read it. It is as follows:— ° 

Restlessness, unrest, uneasiness—nerve- 
racking times these—eh? Forget it and 
go to work. Produce—laugh, play the 
game—be a boy again. This old world 
will keep on turning around, business will 
continue to operate, church will still be 
held, and school will keep after you and I 
are forgotten. 

Stop and think a minute. What are 
you? What am I, or any of the rest ot 
us? Just one man among fifteen billion 
of his kind on this earth. And what is 
this earth. <A planet one millionth the 
size of the sun. And what is the sun? 
Just a fleck, one millionth the size of the 
canopy. And what is the canopy? A 
millionth part of our universe of stars. 
And what is our universe of stars, if you 
please? A mere inlet into the boundless 
ocean of infinite, shoreless space. Forget 
it and go to work and be happy. Do the 
best that you can every day—every hour, 
so work hard and play with joy, and be- 
fore you know it— 

“The night will be filled with music 

And the cares that infest the day 

Will fold their tents like the Arabs 

And as silently steal away.” 

I will let it go at that. (Applause, and 

singing “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.’’) 


“He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” 


The Toastmaster:—‘‘For He’s a Jully 
Good Fellow.’”’ Was that song sung for 
3radley or for Sale? It would fit either 
one of them equally well, but inasmuch 
as Bob is a “has been,” and is now in 
the discard, and Sale is about to become 
a sailor upon the high seas of the pres- 
idency of the N. W. D. A. for the coming 
vear, we will assume that it was in his 
honor. 


There was a father who was helping 
his young hopefuls. They were to give 
a parlor show, showing the romance of 
courtship and marriage, and he walked 
upon the scene and found his youngest 
offspring sitting off in a corner. He 
said:—Mary, what are you doing? Aren’t 
you in the play? Have they cut you out?” 
“‘No, father,”’ she said, “I am the baby 
waiting to be born.” 

Mr. Sale is a good sport, a loyal worker 
and a doting father. He is also a man of 
great prominence and wide experience in 
the affairs of his city and State, as nresi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Los Angeles and president of a great line 
of steamboats that ply over the waters 
of the Pacific through the South Sea Is- 
lands, and, by the way, he has privileged 
me in part payment for voting for him as 
president of this Association, to extend 
an invitation to every wholesale druggist 
in the United States, including their 
wives and sweethearts, to take one of 
these delightful voyages at his expense. 
Mr. Sale is also president of the Western 
Wholesale Drug Co., one of the largest 
wholesale drug houses in the United 
States. He is an American through and 
through, a gentleman by appearance, a 
scholar by pretension, and an orator by 
his own acclamation. 

Seriously speaking, Mr. Sale has given 
untiring effort to the highest principles of 
the business to which he has dedicated 
his life. From the ground up he knows 
that with which he works, and that he 
has handled the tools well is shown by 
the fact that he is the president of a 
great wholesale drug house, notwith- 
standing that he may be thereby the 
cheerful tolerance of his good organiza- 
tion. He will be an ornament to this 
Association, and as its head I am sure 
will carry it to even greater heights of 
usefulness. It gives me great pleasure to 
introduce our new president, the Hon. L. 
D. Sale, of Los Angeles, Cal. (Applause.) 


Remarks of President-Elect Sale 


President Sale:—Mr. Toastmaster, La- 
dies and Gentlemen: I do not know that 
there is anything left for me to say, after 
what our toastmaster has said regarding 
me—if anything else could have been 
said as a sort of obituary for me, I do 
not know what it could be. 


There are other gentlemen who are to 
address you this evening, and I am sure 
that what they will tell you will be most 
interesting, and as I have nothing of any 
particular value to present at this time, 
I shall say but a few words and retire 
in their favor. 

Co-operation on the part of all of us 
is bound to bring mutual success. I am 
young in this business, and all that I 
ask is your co-operation and I am sure 
that the members of the Senior Council 
and all of the members of this Associa- 
tion will lend me their assistance, and 
through that assistance I know that we 
can adequately and properly handle all 
the big things that are coming up before 
the Association. If you will all give your 
president that co-operation I am sure that 
our efforts will bring mutual success. I 
thank you for the honor conferred upon 
me. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster :—There was a young 
fellow who was arrested for stealing a 
watch and a young attorney was as- 
signed to defend him, and he made such 
a marvelous talk that it brought the jury 
to tears—the jury was out only a few 
minutes and brought in a verdict of ‘“‘Not 


guilty.” The thief stood by, he was all 
in tears. thanked the attorney for the 
wonderful way in which he had defend- 
ed, and said:—‘I have not cried since I 
was a boy; you made a marvelous 
speech,” and he reached his nand in his 
pocket and pulled out a package and 
said, ‘I want to reward you—here is the 
watch.” (Laughter.) 

There was a married couple who sailed 
along in the marital bark and the course 
was not very even and they had a good 
deal of trouble. Finally tne old lady 
died, and the pallbearers in going to the 
grave had to walk between two wooden 
columns and as they passed through they 
bumped into one of the columns and 
threw the coffin to the ground and the 
old lady came to and they took her home. 
She lived three years longer and finally 
she died again, and then when the 
funeral was to be held again the old man 
took a saw and cut the columns down. 
He did not want to take any chance the 
second time. (Applause and laughter.) 
I want to say, Mr. Sale, in passing, that 
you are 100 per cent., and we do not want 
to hear your swan song until a year 
from now. 


We are to have a rare treat—I know 
it is a treat, as I have heard the next 
speaker address the Rotarians in my 
home town, and at this time it is proper 
that we should drop our levity and have 
a serious thought for the boys who died 
“Over there.” It is fitting on such oc- 
casion that we should let those 50,000 
white souls, heroes every one. as they 
look down through the ethereal blue from 
their starry heights that their great sac- 
rifice is still warm in our memories, and 
it is a great pleasure to have with us 
here this evening an army officer who has 
fought on nearly every som where the 
banner of the Stars and Stripes needed 
protection, defense or prosecution of its 
rights, who fought in France, and a man 
whose authority in military affairs is un- 
questioned, and I have great pleasure in 
presenting Col. Peter E. Traub, com- 
mander at Fort Thomas, Ky. 


An Army Officer’s Experiences 


Col. Traub:—Mr. Toastmaster, ladies 
and gentlemen—Whenever I get up to 
speak I am reminded of a story where a 
soldier got up to talk, and during the 
course of his talking the audience grad- 
ually left the room. Finally some kind- 
hearted gentleman in the audience got up, 
held up his hand, and said:—‘‘Go back, 
go back, there is a man here who went 
through hell for us in France, and it is 
up to us to go through hell for him here.’’ 
(Laughter.) 

Iam put down on the program to speak 
about an army officer’s experiences. I as- 
sure you that after thirty-nine years of 
service with Uncle Sam all over the world 
I might talk for three weeks and not 
cover them all. So 1 am going to limit 
myself to a short talk. You have all 
frown more or less tired of hearing about 
the war, but you will never grow tired 
of hearing about the deeds of your fel- 
low countrymen over there—the real chaps 
that did the work—the men in the ranks. 
(Applause.) 

I am just going to touch upon a few 
brief details. First, I am going to tell 
you the story of a sniper. He was a 
negro sergeant, and he was some sniper. 
He had a very peculiar way with him— 
as I watched him shoot his rifle in the 
trenches, as soon as he pulled the trigger, 
he would get down so that the enemy 
could not see his head, and then he would 
dance around the trench and _ yell:— 
“Now, Mr. Kaiser, count your men.” 


On one occasion we were pulling off 
what we call a coup de main against the 
Germans. It was the first ome which the 
Yankee division, of which I commanded 
a brigade, pulled off. You realize that a 
coup de main takes place at dawn, upon 
the appearance of the very first streak 
of daylight in the sky, usually preceeded 
by a barrage, and then the troop.s who 
had been previously placed in position in 
No Man’s Land went across. At this 
particular time we had to build what we 
call a passerelle, a small bridge over a 
stream. The engineers went over it in 
advance, followed by the infantry—the 
engineers always lead the way and are 
followed by the infantry, and the passer- 
elle had heen about completed when a 
great big Boche shell landed right under- 
neath it and blew the whole thing sky- 
high with the engineers who were on it. 
There were two men who came down 
from the sky—one was a lieutenant and 
the other was a sergeant. and they fell 
side by side The sergeant was bleeding 
to death when the lieutenant turned and 
saw him, and said:—‘‘Sergeant, are you 
badly hit?” and the sergeant replied:— 
“IT don’t know.” The lieutenant asked:— 
“Where are you hit?” and the reply 
was:—"I am hit in the leg.”” The lieu- 
tenant turned around and saw what was 
happening—the sergeant’s femoral artery 
was spurting his life blood away. With 
a good deal of difficulty the lieutenant 
got out his first-aid package and the first- 
aid package of the sergeant, and pressed 
them both into the terrific wound and 
made the sergeant press his hands against 
the wound. 


Spotted by Airplane 


A German airplane then came up and 
spotted these two men. The iieutenant 
took the sergeant, put him on his back, 
and started to walk through the com- 
municating trenches, and the airplane 
came down to within 100 feet above these 
two men and commenced to machine-gun 
them. The lieutenant paid absolutely no 
attention to that, and he carried the ser- 
geant on his back through two kilometers 
of that trench with that German machine 
fZUunner in an airplane continuing his fire 
and trying to get them. For two kilo- 
meters the lieutenant carried the ser- 
geant. The officer in command thought 
the two men were dead, concluding they 
had gone to the bottom of the creek, and 
they were marked down as “‘died in ac- 
tion.”’ 

About two hours after that we had a 
telephone call from the adjoining divi- 
sion, the HMeutenant himself called me up 
and said:—‘‘We are safe.” (Applause.) 
Now, there is a good deal of talk about 
the feeling of officer to private. There 
is nothing to it—we were just men over 
there. I as a general officer thought my 
life was no more valuable to me than 
the life of a private soldier was to him 
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and his family, and that is the 
acted, and that is exactly the way Wwe 
felt toward one another—we were We 
Americans engaged in the same gr 
cause. (Applause.) tat 
I had the great pleasure of de 
the lieutenant—and I am glad to say te 
sergeant—because throughout that te 
rifle trip of two kilometers through that 
trench the lieutenant was continually 
ing to the sergeant to assure himself tha 
the sergeant was alive, and to reassure 
himself that the sergeant was succesefy) 
in holding these two first aid packages i, 
that terrible wound, and that ig What 
brought them through safely. a 
Later on I went to the hospital and 
when I asked for the sergeant they were 
about to operate on him, and I went into 
the operating room and I held the Croix 
de Guerre in my hand for him, 
French were the ones who decorated that 
man, the division commander had Not the 
power, and the French gave me the medaj 
of award to give to the sergeant as well 
as to the lieutenant, 


All Equally Brave 


Oh, ladies and gentlemen, I tell yoy if 
you had seen the things that I saw and 
saw the men act as I saw them act, you 
would have gotten down on your knees 
and prayed to God above every night for 
the American soldier, whether he Was a 
private, a sergeant or a lieutenant, who 
stood the gaff as these men stood the Batt 
there. (Great applause) 

It was a marvlous exhibition of com. 
radeship and courage, and as I look upon 
you, ladies and gentlemen, here from alj 
over our wonderful country, and I see ab. 
solutely no difference between those who 
come from New York and those who come 
from San Francisco, from New Orleans 
or St Paul, there is no difference really, 
you are all one hundred per cent. Ameri 
cans. (Applause.) 


Let me tell you it was the same ove 
there with the youngsters. It didn’t make 
any difference whether he had ever held, 
gun before. It didn’t make any differeng 
whether he belonged to the regular army, 
the National Guard, or was a draftes 
not a bit in the world, he was the sam 
wonderful fighting man, a gentleman m. 
afraid. (Great applause.) 


You probably do not know what a listen. 
ing post is. You have heard about jt 
but you really do not know. We use 
to have these listening posts in No Man's 
Land, and there were two Irishmen in om 
of my listening posts. I had orders ty 
find out what was going on opposite tp 
me in the German trenches, because it 
might be a most serious thing, we neve 
knew whether there was going to bea 
3oche dash of fifteen divisions against us, 
or a coup de main pulled off against us; 
and unless we found out we were in th 
dark, and the greatest trouble in the wa 
is the fog of war, so in order to clear 
up the fog we have to go out into the fg 
to find out. One of our methods was tp 
shoot them up, and on one occasion w 
shot them up, but there was no reply, 
3ut in this listening post, certainly tw 
hundred yards in front of my front ling 
there were two Irishmen, and one of then 
had been a pitcher on a league team. He 
knew what we were up against, what 
was there for, and what we were tryin 
to find out. 


There is a wonderful thing about th 
American soldier and that is his initiative 
These two men knew we had not foun 
out and had not succeeded. These ma 
had to be most careful, because the me 
ment a head appeared above, the othe 
listening posts and observation posts d 
the enemy would spot him on the darket 
night. So carefully this man _ reache 
back and got a rock, and raised himsell 
as carefully as possible, so as to avoll 
being seen, and with a downward cum 
he threw that rock, and you can see fr 
the fact that it entered the Germa 
trenches how close our listening post wa 
to them. 


As soon as the rock got into the Ge 
man trench there was a murmur and 
smiled to himself and reached back ail 
got a bigger one—he had gauged the ds 
tance—and he threw that, and there 
no question that he hit a German office 
in the head with it, because imme 
the command came to fire. This Germ 
officer lost control of himself. He gat 
the command to fire and the whole 
man trench was in a blaze. We foul 
out exactly what we wanted to find om 
Two days afterward we captured a Gt 
man courier and on his person there Wa 
a dispatch, which was the report of 
battalion commander opposite to us to 
superior officer telling him of this @ 
gagement and he wound up with the 
words:—“The Americans are  vVi0l 
the laws of war. They fight with row 
instead of with bullets.” (Applause) 

Just one more incident if I may 
the time. General Pershing in his & 
structions to his division and corps co 
manders said these words, and they ¥# 
an answer to a question by myself t# 
had been propounded some time 
from the trenches when I had been 
cised by an inspector for exposing 
life too freely:—“A general officer 
wherever his presence is necessary fot 
victory. If it takes him in the é 
front line trenches and beyond 
that is his place.” (Applause.) 


And that is what the general officer 
in France. A great many people haves 
idea that the general officer is b 
the lines twenty miles and that he® 
forms his duties from that point? 
playing on a player-piano. Not on} 
life with the American general 0 
He was up in the front if his D 
was necessary there. He was back! 
ther if his presence was necessary, 

You will remember that even “ 
Pershing himself was criticised for 
having been in the forefront of 
tle when, as one of the leaders with 
shal Foch, he had to be back in 0 
lead properly. 


Under certain circumstances it be@ 
frequently necessary for a gené 
cer to go into the front lines. On 
those occasions I went into my ow2® 
When I arrived at the headqu 
the post commander. under ground 
Germans were bombarding along 
front and the major got out somé*® 
ettes and some liquors (7?) and 
we were allowed to have a little 
wine then. (Laughter.) By the 
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t in New York recently when- 
found ey take a drink they say, ‘‘Here’s 
ever that prohibition will never strike 
hope "(Laughter. ) 


Gas Filled Ravine 


; went up to these front lines and at 
eend of about fifteen minutes what we 
vied the spasm of the Germans was 
@ wr and the major and I sallied forth 
o- we had_to go down a ravine filled 
with gas and traveled for three hundred 
ards, and to our left we saw the first 
yiatoon of this battalion and we stepped 
over to inspect it, and as we got there it 
as 8 horrible sight, because _ their 
kitchen was out there, and tomatoes, 
heans—they spilled the beans—were ly- 
ing on the ground, potatoes, bread and 
yarious other articles in large quantities, 
and the flies were everywhere, and it was 
a perfect mess, and I called the major’s 
attention to this thing. I said :—‘“Call 
out the lieutenant and let us find out the 
reason for this disgraceful state of af- 
fairs, when the American army is sup- 
to be the sponsor of sanitation to 
the world.” He called out the leutenant, 
g very military sort of fellow, quite a 
soldier, and said :-—"‘What is the cause of 
this?” The lieutenant said :—“General., 
we were sitting out in front of our dug- 
out eating our midday meal when the 
Germans commenced to shell and we had 
to get out of here and this is the result.” 
| said:—‘‘All right, your explanation is 
satisfactory, now get busy and clean up.” 
] sat there with the major and lieu- 
tenant in conversation, asking him about 
the situation, when the first thing I knew 
something happened, because everybody 
was running. These men who spent their 
time in the first line trench developed a 
wireless sense. These men knew a shell 
was coming through the air, and then it 
came, an Austrian ’88. You do not know 
what that is? It was the “whiz, bang!” 
of the British, and it was the most awrul 
chell in France, because you could never 
ear it coming and it always burst into 
finely comminuted partictes and reached 
wou before the sound reached you and 
they wanted to hit the parados. The 
ustrian ’88 arrived and the men started 
or the dugout. They said :—‘General, 
or God’s sake come in; they have the 
pxact location and exact range of every- 
hing.” 
There was a hill as high as this building 
nto which this dugout was built, and these 
ermans, marvelous in artillery work 
yhen they knew the range, as they did 
that case, would curve the Austrian 
s8s in the air so that they would come 
fown vertically, and if you stood within 
ive feet of the dugout entrance you were 
jable to be hit, although the range 
might be three miles. The Austrian '88 
tame and exploded and one of our poor 
haps was on the ground; another came, 
nd another man was on the ground; and 
ill another and another man fell. They 
re direct hits. Imagine what that 
eans, an 88 mm. shell hitting a man 
































e y. 
We grabbed the wounded men and took 
em into the dugout. I said, “Where is 
e doctor?” There was no_ doctor. 
Where is the corpsmen?” ‘There was no 
prpsman. I said, ‘‘“Here is where a brig- 
dier-general gets busy with first aid.” 
yné man had half his face shot away. 
et me tell you that American boy, that 
oungster, sat on a chair in that dugout 
nd I said to him, “Come and lie down.” 
All right, general, I am all right.’’ It 
ook three first aid packages for me to 
x up that poor boy’s face, never a groan, 
ever &@ moan, but I will tell you if you 
ver had the eyes of a wounded man upon 
lou as his eyes followed me, as I band- 
ged up that poor mutilated face, you 
= remember it till the day of your 


_When I had finished with him I made 
im lie down, and after I had gotten him 
n his back he turned his eyes to me and 
rough the bandages—he could only talk 
it of one corner of his mouth. and said, 
eneral !” “Yes, my poor fellow, what 
it” “General, get me out of here as 
pon as you can.” I answered, “Certainly 
will. I then gave orders for an am- 
lance to come for him at one«. He 
en said:—“General, the reason I want 
get out of here as soon as 1 can is if 
ey throw gas I cannot wear my gas 
ask and they will get me just the same. 
want to get well, and I want to come 
ck here and give them the hell they de- 
rve. (Great applause. ) i 
I tell you when you command 8,000 men 
é¢ that in a brigade and 30,000 men 
¢ that in a division, everything is pos- 
le. (Great applause. ) 
Why was it fault was found with one 
our captains? One of the captains had 
ders to go to a certain place with his 
bany. He went beyond it. He was 
uled over the coals, and his explana- 
pn was:—“My God, if the whole Ger- 
an army could not stop my company, 
ot hell was I to do it?” (Great ap- 


p contd g0 on like this all night long. 
al e time has come for me to stop, 
: ae going to stop with these words. 
ane and gentlemen who are here 
elie parts of the United States are, 
for ve, to disperse very shortly, but 

ll you leave the city I hope when 
io out on your automobile trip to- 
cone. you will cross the river to Ft. 
ro aand be there at two-thirty, and I 

urn out my troops and I will give 
4. review and a parade, so that you 

ge back to your homes with a larger 
oe of the military in your hearts. I 

you. (Applause. ) 


Toastmaster’s Remarks 


ne ,Poastmaster:—Ladies and 
lerstand. is a law which we may not 
ngl nd, but which we must obey, 
rk tor or unwillingly, that we must 
; ao others. The farmer must plow 
p =r = thousands he will never 
° ner below the earth toils 

rhe {hove he will never see. The 
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1. that ence to that great law which 
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ion 5 must work for our fellow men. 

ory of e inspired by the illustrious 
the great men, whose moral 


gentle- 
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and spiritual lives have illuminated the 
centuries back of us. This inspiration is 
expressing itself today in the hearts and 
lives of our fellow men, and we are gath- 


ering to ourselves the harvest of bene- 
fits derived from the moral influence of 
that inspiration, and from association, 


and through that association are remov- 
ing the gross misunderstandings with our 
fellows in our business relations. 

I now have the honor and privilege of 
introducing the Rev. Frank H. Nelson, 
pastor of the Seventh Avenue Episcopal 
Church, of Cincinnati, who will address us 
on the subject “Ideals and the Times.” 


Ideals and the Times 


Rev. Mr. Nelson:—Mr. Toastmaster, 
ladies and gentlemen—At a meeting of 
the Rotary Club of Cincinnati I happened 
to be sitting with a number of men who 
were discussing some of the industrial 
conditions, and having some ideas and 
opinions on that subject myself I joined 
in the discussion, and after having voiced 
these opinions the man next to me said:— 
“You fellows should get down into prac- 
tical conditions sometimes, and then you 
might have some opinions worth listening 
to, 

I think men like you, who are dealing 
with faets and concrete things and con- 
ditions that are very definite and have to 
be dealt with in very definite ways, are 
very apt, and naturally very apt, to be 
impatient with men like myself who are 
dealing with the ideas that mold condi- 
tions, as we believe, ultimately, and look 
rather beyond the condition of the mo- 
ment to the fruitage of the ideas tnat 
are working in the time, and I believe 
that never was there a time when more 
ideas and more fruitful ideas were at 
work in human hearts and minds and 
lives than today. 


Last year, I think, superficially was one 
of the most discouraging years that I 
have ever known. I am not very old, but 
I have known a good many years, and 
some pretty trying years, but the re- 
action from the war, the relief from the 
strain, the self-indulgence and extrav- 
agance, and the carelessness about the 
things that counted most that swept the 
world and swept America, were certainly 


significant and discouraging and trying 
to face. 
Coming back to work this fall there 


seems to me, at any rate, to be an utterly 
different condition among the people of 
this city, and I think, probably, of the 
country. Men and women have gotten 
over the spree, and have pretty well 
emerged from the tear they went on after 
the war, and They are no longer looking 
toward the past, but looking, as men 
normally do, toward the future. 

I believe we are going to have more 
trying times in some ways, times of 
great disturbance, times of great differ- 
ences of opinion, times of the striving of 
many ideas of what ought to be, in pol- 
itics, in society, in industry, in every 
walk of life. 


In the matter composed by 
and read by Mr. Bradley he said that 
church will still be held. I sometimes 
doubt it. I am the rector of an Episcopal 
church in this city downtown, with a 
fairly large membership, and not alto- 
gether, T think, through my own fault, 
but partly so, for I am willing to take 
my share of the blame, it seems to me 
the church is wielding less and less in- 
fluence, at any rate in the conscious lives 
of men and women. 

I would rather go to church and believe 
in the church in any way except Roger 
Babson’s way. You know what Roger 
Babson said in his paper not long ago. 
He called upon the business men of Amer- 
ica to go to church and support it. Why? 
Because the church is a safeguard for 
the interests of business. Perhaps it is 
a safeguard for the interests of busines, 
but no man has any real faith in the 
church or any conception of the part 
religion plays in life, who goes to church 
and supports the church because it mav 
stabilize business and society, because if 
he should go in that spirit he would be 
bored to death by all that happens there; 
for if he has no personal understanding 
of religion and no personal conception of 
the demands of religions upon him he 
would not stay. Thank God, he would 
not have to, religion does not need and 
does not want support from men for any 
such purpose or reason as that. 

Religion stands in life to meet the great 
hunger and ideals in every man’s life, for 
every man has ideals and cannot escape 
them. He may not see the manifestation 
of these ideals or feel their emotions con- 
sciously, but deep in his soul he knows 
they are there. and they grip him until 
at last, bye and bye, man finds himself 
bound to submit to these ideals. and be- 
comes eager to follow them, and religion 
is one of these ideals. 


A New Exaltation 


We all felt in the time of the great war 
a new exaltation that came into life, and 
we could rise out of the ordinary routine 
of doing the smaller things of life and 
were ready to serve in a great cause, 
which might cost life. and did cost com- 
fort and money and convenience and all 
that kind of things, and we did this for 
a great ideal. The ideal of a freed hu- 
manity, for such America stand for to- 
day. and it is the life and soul of the 
American people—a humanity in which 
every individual, at least, shall have the 
full opportunity to be the man he knows 
at heart he would like to be and ought 
to be, and finds it very difficult to be, be- 
cause of those very practical conditions 
which we ministers are not so familiar 
with, at least most men think we are not 
—we have conditions of our own to meet 
that are not always as easy as they look 
to the men on the outside, and no doubt 
your lives are not as easy as they some- 
times appear to us, but after all the thing 
that you and I want is an ideal thing, 
and I believe in this time of disturbance, 
when the old conventions have gone, when 
the old hold of the Church has gone, even 
the hold of the law has gone, as Colonel 
Troup has just stated to us, coming from 
New York, where, he says, men hold up 
their glasses of wine in the face of the 
law of the country and say :—‘Here’s 
hoping prohibition will not come,” that we 
should hold fast to our ideals, we should 
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respect the law and the rights of our fel- 
low man. 

My dear friends, no matter what we 
think of prohibition and woman suffrage, 
when they are the law of the land free 
American citizens try to be true to them 
to the best of their ability. . (Loud ap- 
plause.) I am not a prohibitionist, and 
never have been a prohibitionist, but if 
prohibition is the law, then it is up to me 
to obey the law to the best of my strength 
and ability. (Applause.) I believe we 
ought to stand for that law until we 
change the law, and if the law proves 
wrong change the law as law abiding citi- 
zens do and not as the Mexicans do, by 
shooting down the other side when they 
don’t like the other side. 

At heart America and Americans are 
idealistic through and through. You have 
heard the wonderful instances related by 
Col. Troup. I was in France and I was 
back with the men who were there after 
the armistice, when the military restric- 
tions were let down to a very great ex- 
tent, and then men did not have before 
them the pressure of having to face the 
great adventure of the fight. I saw them 
when they were idle and eager to go 
home—when they were literally home- 
sick. 

On one occasion there were about 2,000 
men waiting for a steamer to take them 
home. There seemed to me to grow up 
out of these men before my vision a 
glory greater and more uplifting in its 
assurance of the future than the heroism 
of the men in the trenches, for these 
men exercised a self-control and endur- 
ance and cheerfulness that was beyond 
all praise. 


Bringing Home Their Comrade 


One day on the parade ground at St. 
Nazaire I saw a company of men formed 
to go down to the ship, to go home, every 
man eager to get home, and they knew 
if any man broke the rules it might up- 
set the whole machinery, and they would 
not go home at that time, and would lose 
their place and must wait for another 
ship. One man was missing, and just be- 
fore the men started to walk the two 
miles to the ship the man was seen com- 
ing over the parade ground staggering; 
he was dead drunk, and instead of curs- 
ing him, the men went to him and took 
his pack and rifle, and two men took 
hold of him, one on either side, and held 
him in the ranks and walked to the ship, 
and brought him home. They did not 
curse him because he had jeopardized 
their chances of going home—there was 
a demonstration of self-control, fellow- 
ship and friendship that augurs well for 
the future of America. 


However much we may differ in opinion 
and interest and all that sort of thing, 
there is that great inexhaustible fund 
and source of idealism that shall make 
this country safe and in the freedom 
from the old conventions and the old re- 
straints there has been set in our hearts, 
our minds, our imaginations an impulse 
and desire to think out anew our destiny, 
not only as a nation, but as a leader 
among the nations of the earth, and not 
only to work out for men the opportunity 
for the self-development that America 
stands for, but to present that ideal and 
have it so strongly limned that the world 
shall see it and every nation shall follow 
in our path and make all peoples free. 
You need not fear for the future, except 
the little disturbances and pains that come 
in any changing time. You may remem- 
ber that poem of Sidney Lanier, in which 


he says: 
Then all the beasts before thee passed: 
3Zeast, war, oppression, murder, lust; 
False faith, false heart, slow skulking 
last. 


And out of times thick rising dust. 


Thy Lord said name them, tame them, 
son, 
Nor rest, nor rest, till thou hast done. 
And name them right or tame them 
wrong 


Henceforth let no man fear thee. 


Thou who best sings freedom’s song, 
Thy future’s voice sounds wondrous 
free 
And know and search times, worst and 


best, 


For tall young Adam of the West. 
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The Farewell 


The Toastmaster :—Ladies and Gentle- 
men—Cincinnati, indeed, has emptied her 
glass and the last drop is as precious as 
the first. Ladies and gentlemen, I hesi- 
tate to bring to a close such an occasion 
as this, but the hour is getting late. I 


hope that at Atlantic City we will all 
meet again. 
You ask me why we love one another, 


And I in turn ask you this: 
Why the pale, yet sweet moon flower 
Blooms beneath that orb’s cold kiss; 
Why the pure and spotless lily 
Smiles to her own reflection 
In the dew drops around her shed? 
Yes, we know we love one another, 
Be you near or be you far. 
We could not love one another 
Better were we other than we are. 
The company then dispersed. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Twelve Active and 17 Associate 
Members Admitted to Privi- 


leges of ‘Organization 


Chairman W. G. Best, of the Committee 
on Membership, reported that twelve ac 
tive and seventeen associate members 
had been admitted to the Association. 
They are as follows:— 


Active Members 


Belt Drug Co., Albany, Ga. 

Bindley & Co., FE. H., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Bremer & Co., R. A., Monterey, Mexico. 

Beick, Felix & Co., Mexico City, Mexico. 

Gate City Drug Co., Florence, S. C. 

Goode-Cage Drug Co., Shreveport, La. 

Johnson, Manuel, Havana, Cuba. 

La Crosse Drug Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

O’'Hanlon-Watson Drug Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Springfield Drug Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Walsh-Lumpkin Drug Co., Texarkana, 
Ark. 

Western Drug Co., Quanah, Texas. 


Honorary Member 


Fred IL. Carter, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Boston, Mass. 
Complimentary Members 


Drug & Chemical Markets, 3 Park P1., 
New York. 








Drug Topics, 25 City Hall Pl, New 
York. 
The Retail Druggist, 48 W. Lafayette 


St., Detroit, Mich. 


Associate Members 


(Transfers) 


Peacock Chem Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sultan Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


New Associate Members 


Caleco Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 

Clapp & Sons, Otis, Boston, Mass. 

Drackett & Sons, P. W., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O. 


First Texas Chemical Mfg. Co., 1814 
No. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas. 

Hussey Co., R. H., Reading, Mass. 

Icy Hot Bottle Co., The, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Kalmus Chemical Co., 228 E. 6th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Krembs, Ottmar, M., Chicago, Ill. 

May & Baker, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. 


National Papeterie Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Nitrate Agencies, 85 Water St., New 
York. 


Polson & Co., N. C., Montreal, Canada. 

Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rhodia Chemical Co., New Brunswick, 


N.. 2; 

teynolds & Reynolds Co., The, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Winthrop Chemical Co., New York. 


Wrede & Lange, 13 Gold St., New York. 


RECORD BREAKING ATTENDANCE; 
NEARLY 600 ON REGISTRATION BOOK 





Alphabetical List of Those Who Attended the Convention Shows 
That Every Section of the Country Was Well Represented 


There were nearly 600 members of the 


N. W. D. A. and their guests in attend- 
ance at the convention. They came 
from every section of the union and 


never was there a more representative 
body of business men gathered together. 
Following is a list of those who were at 
the convention, taken from the official 


register :— 
A 


E. N. Ainsworth, Alexander Drug Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Lester Albenberg, Maas Car- 
bonator Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Edw. S. Albers, 
Sanford Chamberlain & Albers Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.: H. N. Alford, Aspironal Laboratories, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. G. Allen, Tampa Drug Co., 
Tampa, Fla.; Wm. Altman, the Kauffman-Lat- 
timer Co., Columbus, Ohio; P. E. Anderson, 
P. E. Anderson Co., Inc., 99 John street, New 
York; R. L. Anderson, Walrus Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill.; Wm. M. Anderson, the Al- 
fred Vogeler Drug Co., 217 East Sixth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Sewall D. Andrews, Minne- 
apolis Drug Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Harry A. 
Antram, F. N. Burt Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Thos. 
H. Appleton, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Geo. M. Armor, McCormick Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; H. H. Arrington, Curry-Arring- 
ton Co., Rome, Ga.; C. E. Albert, U. S. Play- 
ing Card Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; J. H. Ambler, 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co. 


B 


Cc. M. Badgley, Chas. Pfizer & Co., New York 
city; F. W. Bahnsen, Hartz & Bahnsen Co., 
Rock Island, Ill.; L F Baker, Illinois Glass 
Co., Alton, Ill.; W. D. Baker, D. O. Haynes 
& oo., New York city; Max Bakst, Bakst 
Brothers, New York city; Roy Ballard, F. A. 
Dillingham, Cincinccati, Ohio; A. 8. Barada, 
Fritzsche Brothers and Roessler & Hasslacher 


Chemical Co.; James E. Bartlett, Parke, Davis 
& Co., New York city; Max Bakst, Bakst 
inson-Pettet Co., Louisville, Ky.; G. A. Beau- 
champ, Jr., Merck & Co., New York city: W 
Benkert, W. Benkert & Co., Inc., New York 
city; Nat Berman, Drug & Chemical Mercan- 
tile Agency, New York city; Albert F. Bertine, 
James B. Horner, Inc., New York city; W. G. 
Best, Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; O. L. Biebinger, Mallinckrodt Chemical! 
Works, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. L. Bieser, Merck 
& Co., New York city; Harry G. Billmire, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., New York and Chicago; 
F. M. Birks, Churchill Drug Co., Peoria, I1l.; 
Frank A. Blair, Foley & Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Richard W. Blanding, Blanding & Blanding, 
Providence, R. I.; Leo P. Block Duff-Block 
Drug Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Chas. H. Blom- 
berg, Federal Products Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
F. L. Bodman, Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. E. Bogart, Farrand, 
Williams & Clark, Detroit, Mich.; John B. 
Bond, John B. Bond, Little Rock, Ark.; H. J. 
Bowerfind, Fort Wayne Drug Co. Fort Wayne 
Ind.; Robt. H. Bradley the Walding, Kinnan & 
Marvin Co., Toledo, Ohio; Allen Bradley, the 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
J. H. Brady, Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Md.; 
Paul L. Brand, C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. A. Bremer, R. A. 
Bremen, Monterrey, Mexico; N. E. Brightwell, 
W. L. DeWoody & Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; F. G. 
Brinkmeyer, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Harry W. Brown, Jr., Armstrong 
Cork Co., 308 Walnut street, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Jos. H. Brown, C. J. Lincoln Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.; John B. Brunner, the Peroxide Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Geo. W. Buchanan, Soda 
Feature Service, Inc., New York city; John A. 
Burgess, S. B. Penick & Co., Antoine Chiris 
Co., New York city; N. J. Busch, Allaire Wood- 
ward & Co., Peoria, Ill.; R. J. Bynum, Eli Lilly 
& Co., New Orleans, La.; E. J. Barber, the 
Barrett Co., New York city; A. C. Burkart, 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; A. R. 
Brunker, The Liquid Carbonic Co., Chicago, 
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Ill.; Franklin 
York City. 


Black, Chas. New 


C 


Chas. H. Camp, the Centaur Co., 250 West 
Broadway, New York city; H. W. Campbell, 
the Potasafras Co., Columbus, Ohio; Woods A. 
Caperton, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
J. H, Carnahan, Morris-Morton Drug Co., Fort 
Smith Ark., 3554 Zumstein avenue, Cincinnati, 
Uhio; C. V. Carver, Liquid Carbonic Co, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; KE. H. Cary, Peter Neat Richard- 
son Co., Louisville, Ky.; A, J. Cavanaugh, ./r., 
Randolph Paper Box Co., Richmond, Va.; W. 
H. Channer, Apollinaris Agency Co., 503 Fifth 
avenue, New York; D. C. Chapman, Chapman 
Drug Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Warren N. 
Churchill, Churchill Drug Co., Burlington, 
lowa; Edw. H. Clark, Kichardson Corp., Koch- 
ester, N. ¥.; V. A. Coleman, Richardson Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Norman K,. Condermuan, 
Hance Brothers & White, inc., Philadedphia, 
Pa.; W. KE. Connell, Kanawha Drug Co., 
Charleston, W., Va.; Harold D, Cowan, Plimp- 
ton Cowan Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y¥.; T. EH. 
Crossman, Official Reporter, New York city; 
W. L. Crounse, Washington Representative 
N. W. D. A., Washington, D. C.; J. D. Crump, 
J. LB. Riley Drug Co., Macon, Ga.; James 
Cullen, Parker Blake Co., Ltd., New Orleans, 
La.; C. 8S. Curtis, Abboit Laboratories, Chi- 
cago; W. W. Curtis, Sharp & Dohme, New 
Urleans, La.; Sewall Cutler, Eastern Drug Co., 
Boston, Mass.; W. Frank Cornell, the Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cc. Walker Craibe, Powers-Weightman-RKosen- 
garten Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. F. Crowley, 
Cc. J. Tagiiabue Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; brank J. Coupe, Sonora Phono. Co., 
New York city; E. M, Cramer, Peek & Velsor, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. F. Elbert Davis, Calco Chemical Co., New 
York city; John C. Davis, the Davis brothers 
Drug Co., Denver, Colo.; W. 8S. Davison, Miller 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; C. J. De Woody, 
the J. W. Crowdus Drug Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Raymond Deyo, New York Quinine & Chemical 
Works, New York; Geo. Dickey, Sharpe & 
Dohme, Baltimore Md.; J. A. Dickson, Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer street, New 
York city; Cad Diddy, the Wm. S. Merrell Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Geo, A. Dieterle, the Federal 
Products Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Geo. F. Die- 
terle, the Federal Products Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Carl Dittmar, Roessler & MHasslacher 
Chemical Co. Cincinnati, Ohio; Chas. EB. Dodd, 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; C. T. Doster, Doster Northington 
Drug Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Pb. W. Drackett, 
P. W. Drackett & Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Tib Dreiss, Wm. 8S. Merreil Chemical Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; H. O. Drinkuth, the Federal 
Products Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; L. R. Dron- 
berger, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. L. Drum, Illinois Glass Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; James J. Durr, Durr Drug Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; John W. Durr, Durr Drug Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Hugo V. Ejichold, Mobile Drug Co., Liobile, 
Ala.; H. C. Ellis, the Heyden Cmemical Works, 
Chicago 11l.; Francis H. Elms, Landers, Frary 
& Ciark, New Britain, Conn.; Benjamin Eshie- 
man, Red Band Aspirin and Smith, Kline & 
French, Philadelphia; Albert Estorge, Estorge 
Drug Co., New Iberia, La.; A. H. Evans, the 
Evans Chemical Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; R. R. 
Ellis, Hessig-Ellis Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
gen, Exley, Ohio Valley Drug Co., Wheeling, 


W. Va. 

Cc. A. Faus, Smith-Faus Drug Co. Salt Lake 
City; F. T. Faxon, Faxon & Gallagher Drug 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; KE. E. Finch, the Kari 
Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; C. J. A. 
Fitzsimmons, Orbis Products Trading Co., Inc., 
New York; George Fontaine, the Chattanooga 
Medicine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Howell Fos- 
ter, Schieffelin & Co., New York; H. F. Fox, 
Southwestern Drug Co., Wichita, Kan.; Edw. fF, 
Frank, Mclivaine Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
H. I. Frank, Blaumaer-Frank Drug Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; A. L. Freeman, Chapman Drug Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.;. Louis J. Freundt, American 
Can Co., Chicago, lll.; R. J. Fries, Davol Rub- 
ber Co., Providence, R. I.; King C. Fritts, 
Fritts & Wiehl Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Chas. 
A. Fulle, Truslon & Fulle, Brooklyn; Ralph L. 
Fuller, the Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., 
Cleveland; G. S. Fleece, Eilis Jones Drug Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Hayr & Lange Drug Co., 
McK. Garrison, Merck & 
A. J. Gazzolo, Gazzolo 
Drug & Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill; E. J. 
George, Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. I.; 
Chas. Gibson, Gibson-Snow Co., Albany, N. Y.; 
Wm. W. Gibson, Gibson-Snow Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; B. B. Gilmer, Southern Drug Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Donald N. Gilpin, the Henry B. 
Gilpin Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. B. Glazebrook, 
the Tinden Co., St. Louis Mo.; Geo. C. Gordon, 
Barada, Gordon & Page, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo.; E. P. Govan, King Wholesale Drug Co., 
Helena, Ark; R. M. Graham, the Gate City 
Drug Co.,. Florence, 8S, C.; Wm. Graham, A. L. 
Webb & Sons, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; C. F. 
Gravel Rapides Drug Co., Ltd., Alexandria, 
La.; Terry T. Greil, Greil Brothers Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; W. E. Greiner, Greiner-Kelly 
Drug Co., Dallas, Tex.; B. A. Grisard, the 
Anasarcin Chemical Co., Winchester, Tenn.; 
H. H. Gritzan, Maryland Glass Corp., Balti- 
more, Md.; Allen B. Groover, Groover-Stewart. 
Drug Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; F. C. Groover, 
Groover-Stewart Drug Co., Jacksonville, Fia.; 
W. B. Grosh, Allaire, Woodward & Co., Peoria, 
lll.; Sylvain Goffaux, Kanawha Drug Co., 
Charleston, W. Va.; L. G. Gray, Walrus Mfg. 
Decatur, Ill. 


Lucine B. Hall, The Hall Van Gorder, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; John Hamilton, Continental Drug 
Corporation; T. B. Harned, Jr., The Liquid 
Carbonic Co,, 3100 South Kedzie avenue, Chi- 
cago; J. E. Harper, San Antonio Drug Co., 
San Antonio, Texas; W. T. Harper, J. W. 
Edgerly & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; B. N. Harris, 
Coco-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga.; R. E. Harrison, 
Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y.; 
Glenn Haskell, The American Distilling Co., 
Chicago; E. J. Heimbuch, Armstrong Cork 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. C. Henderson, Armour 
& Co., Chicago; P. E. Herman, Sharp & 
Dohme, Zaltimore, Md.; Wm. J. Hettrick, 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Chicago; E. J. 
Heywood, The Peruna Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Miiton Hickox, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
New York city; K. B. Hicks, McLaughlin, 
Gormley, King Co., Minneapolis; Wm H. 
Hill. W. H. Hill Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Albert L. Hilles, Jr., Robert Shoemaker & 
Co., Inec., Philadelphia; W. M. Hinson, Rich- 
ardson Corporation, Rochester, N. Y.; E. J. 
Hodge, Natchez Drug Co., Natchez, Miss.; 
W. G. Hodge, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 
4436 Lavern avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edmund 
Hoffman, American Can Co., New York city; 
F. E. Holliday, secretary National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, New York; Chas. O. 
Homan, Dodge & Olcott Co., New York city; 
Cc. E. Hope, Gilman Bros., Inc., Boston, Mass. ; 
J. L. Hopkins, J. L. Hopkins & Co., New 
York; O. P. Hopkins, Keasbey, Mattison Co., 
Ambler, Pa.; W. B. Hord, The Orr, Brown & 
Price Co., Columbus, Ohio; A J. Horlick, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis.; 
Maxwell R. Hott, Pepsin Syrup Co,, Monti- 
cello, Ill.; John F. Hott, Pepsin s#rup Co., 


Pfizer & Co., 


F. H. Galbraith, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; P. 
Co., New York city; 


Co., 
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Monticello, Ill.; W. A. Hover, W. A. Hover 
& Co., Denver, Colo.; Chas. 8. Hubbard, The 
Vortex Manufacturing Co., Chicago; E. B. 
Hiubbard, J. L. Hopkins & Co., 100 Williams 
street, New York city; J. R. Huff, Bee Dee 
Stock Medicine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Chas, 
L. Huisking, Chas. L. Huisking, Inc., New 
York city; R. H. Hussey, R. H. Hussey Co., 
Reading, Mass.; Guy W. Huntoon, The Wm. 8. 
Merrell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Lee M. Hutchins, 
Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Frank G, Hall, Murine Eye Remedy Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Benjamin A. Jackson, Geo. L. Claflin Co., 
Providence, R. 1.; C. N. Jacoby, Richardson 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y.; Ralph C. Jen- 
nings, New York Quinine & Chemical Works, 
New York city; W. A. Jewitt, Williams Man- 
ufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Alex. Joseph, 
Pfeiffer Color Co., New York city; R. L. 
Justice, Justice Drug Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. A. Jewitt, Williams Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; F. Junkerman, The Churchill 
Drug Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


K 


L. B. Kauffman, Kauffman-Lattimer Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; J. J. Kearney, Stears Electric 
Paste Co., Chicago, Ill.; Earl Kemper, Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo.; 
John T. Kennedy, Evans-Smith Drug Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; C. J. Kiger, McKesson & 
Robbins, New York city; E. A. Kimzey, Delta 
Drug & Chemical Co., Clarksdale, Miss.; 
Frank B. Kirby, Abbott Laboratories, Chicago; 
Frank Lk, Kirby, The Morgan Drug Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Mahlon C. Kline, Smith, Kline & 
I'rench Co., Philadelphia; R. C. Kline, Free- 
man Perfume Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Chas. H. 
Krieger, The Kalmus Chemical Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Milton Kutz, The Roessler & Hasslacher 


Chemical Co. 


Lamar & Rankin Drug Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Clarence Leich, Chas, Leich & 
Co., Evansville, Ind.; T. M. Levis, Lllinois 
Glass Co., Alton, Lil.; A. H. Lewis, The A. H. 
Lewis Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. H. 
Lingott, Antoine Chiris Co., Chicago; Chas, 
S. Littell, C. S. Littell & Co., New York; 
T. R. L. Loud, The New York Quinine & 
Chemical Works, Inc., New York; R. L. Luly, 
Continental Drug Corporation, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Chas. J. Lynn, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Lucien E, Lyons, E. L. Lyons & Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


M 


Burnside MacCallum, Seneca Camera Manu- 
facturing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; George B. 
MacComber, Samuel Felt Drug Co., Water- 
town, N. Y.; George S. Mackay, P. E. Ander- 
son & Co., Inec., New York city; Percy C. 
Magnus, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 257 
Pearl street, New York city; Alphonse Major, 
Major Manufacturing Co., 461 Pearl street, 
New York city; W. W. Maltby, The Liquid 
Carbonic Co., Chicago; W. B. Mangold, Vortex 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago; W. F. Martin, 
J. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
W. H. Masheurn, C. J. Lincoln Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.; Wm. C. Massman, A. Vogeler 
Drug Co., 217 East Sixth street; Sam K. 
Maxwell, The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Caswell A. Mayo, The Wm. S. Merrell 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio., 2317 Krouse street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; F. L. McCartney, Monsanto 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo.; Wm. Mc- 
Gibbon, Eli Lilly & Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Donald Mclivaine, Mclivaine Bros., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Herbert R. Mcellvaine, McIlvaine 
Bros., Philadelphia; D. W. McKenzie, Player 
Phone Talking Machine Co., Chicago; J. J. 
McNamara, Finlay Dicks & Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, La.; E. A. Means, Bristol Myers Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wm. Meginnis, Dr. D, Jayne 
& Son, 242 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Chas. G. Merrell, The Wm. S,. Merrell Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Frederick E, Merrell, The 
Wm. S. Merrell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; George 
R.. Merrell, J. S. Merrell Drug Co., St. Louis, 
Thurston Merrell, The Wm. S. Merrell Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Carl F. G. Meyers, Meyers 
Bros. Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. F. Michaels, 
Langley & Michaels Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
H. Z. Miles, New York Quinine & Chemical 
Works, New York city; Adolph W. Miller, 
Achenbach & Miller, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
W. C. Miller, Bodeker Drug Co., Richmond, 
Va.; W. R. ‘Miller (Senreco Tooth Paste), 
Sentanel Remedies Co., 304 Walnut street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; G. G. Minor, Jr., Owens & 
Minor Drug Co., Richmond, Va.; George A. 
Moehle, Milwaukee Drug Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; J. J. Molloy, Hance Bros. & White, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; S. M. Moneypenny, 
H. J. Baker & Bro., New York city; William 
J. Mooney, Jr., Mooney-Mueller Ward Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; B. Van R. Moore, Pepsin 
Syrup Co., Monticello, Ill.; William G. Moore, 
Dodge & Olcott Co., New York; A. J. More, 
Hornick, More & Porterfield, Sioux City, lowa; 
I. A. Morrison, Standard Drug Co., Meridian, 
Miss.; James Morrison, Owens Bottle Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; James W. Morrisson, Fuller- 
Morrisson, Chicago, Ill.; G. B. Moxley, Moxley, 
Kiefer, Stewart Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; A. C. 
Murdoch, J. N. Murdoch Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; A. Mayer Kiefer, Kiefer-Stewart 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; William J. Mooney, 
Mooney-Muelier-Ward Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
J. E. Milks, The Milks Emulsion Co., Terra 
Haute, Ind.; E. E. Minnick, H. K. Mulford 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. O. Mueller, Mooney- 
Mueller-Ward Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


N 


John WL. Nash, The Bastian-Blessing Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; S. A. Nash, Nash Bros. Drug 
Co., Jonesboro, Ark.; Jos. D. Nelson, The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Oliver 
J. Niederhofer, The Wm. 8S. Merrell Co., Cin- 


cinnatl, Ohio. 


Cc. S. Oakman, Digestive 
Mich.; Jno. D. Owen, 


troit, © 
? 


Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

K. B. Pallat, J. Hungerford Smith 
Rochester, N. Y.; James T. Pardee, The Dow 
Chem. Co., Midland, Mich.; A. D. Parker, The 
Parker Blake Co., New Orleans, La.; John M. 
Parker, Merck & Co., New York City; H. I. 
Pfeiffer, U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; D. M. Penick, Strother Drug Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Sydnor Barksdale Penick, S. B. 
Penick & Co., New York City; Adam Pfromm, 
Adam Pfromm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. E. 
Philips, The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, 
N. Y.; Wm. D. Philips, Berry, DeMoville & 
Co., Nashville, Tenn.; James F. Pickett, Alonzo 
O. Bliss Medical Co., Washington, D. C.; Ro- 
maine Pierson, The Practical Druggist, New 
York City; L. L. Pope, Lawrence Williams & 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Geo. C. Posey, The Buck- 
eye Stamping Co., Columbus, Ohio; J. J. 
Powers, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Chicago, IIL; 
Allan T. Preyer, Vick Chemical Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; W. C. Price, Huntington Drug Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.; R. W. Proctor, The Wm. 
S. Merrell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Q 


The Druggists’ Supply 
New York City. 


W. D. Lamar, 


De- 
Co., 


Ferments Co., 
Geer Drug 


Walter J, Quinlan 
Corp., 145 Lafayette St., 


R 


J, M. Ratliff, The Wm. 8. Merrell Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Arthur §S. Raymond, Lincoln 
Drug Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Alick G. Richardson, 
Richardson Corp., Rochester, N. Y¥.; Durbin 
Richardson, Richardson Corp., Rochester, N. 
Nes L. Richardson, Vick Chemical Co., 
Greensboro, N. ¢.; J. T. Riley, J. B. Riley 
Drug Co., Macon, Ga.; Geo. L. Ringel, Fritzs- 
the Bros., New York; R. C. Ringgold, Sharp & 
Dohme, Baltimore, Md.; H. C. Risher, Behrens 
Drug Co., Waco, Tex.; P. A. Rising, Chas. 
Pizer & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.; H. H. Rich- 
ardson, The Henry B. Gilpin Co., Baltimore; 
J. C. Robinson, Powers-Weightrtan-Rosen- 
garten Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; L. W. Robinson, 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; John 'T. Rouse, Lloyd Bros., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Arthur H. Rowe, Norvell Chemical Corp., 
11 Cliff St., New York City; E. N. Rowell, E. 
N. Rowell Co., Inc., Batavia, N. Y. 


S 


Western Wholesale Drug Co., 
Skillman, Parke, 


Wm, A. Sailer, 


L. D. Sale, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Harry 
Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
stharpe & Dohme, Baltimore, Md.; H. L. 
Schaefer, St. Louis Commission Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; M. E. Sherman, Des Moines Drug Co., 
Des Moines, lowa; I. A. Solomons, Jr., Solo- 
mons Co., Savannah, Ga.; J. A. Solomon, Solo- 
mon Co., Savannah, Ga.; C. D. Smith, C. D. 
Smith Drug Co., Grand Junction, Colo.; W. 
M. Stokes, Strother Drug Co., Lynchburg, Va.; 
E. L. Strong, Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; T. S. Strong, Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; F. H. Squier, The Pabst Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert T. Sneden, Stallman Co., 
New York City; Geo. F. Schaefer, Parke, 
Davis & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Ludwig Schiff, 
Western Wholesale Drug Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; H. J. Schnell, Oil, Paint & Drug Re- 
porter, New York; Martin C. Schuehle, Powers- 
Weightman-Rosengarten Co., Boston, Mass.; A. 
G. Scully, Merck & Co., New York; W. 58. 
Shepherd, U. 8S. Playing Card Co., Norwood, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. C. Sielaff, The Ameri- 
can Distilling Co., Chicago; J. G. Smith, Co- 
lumbia Drug Co., Savannah, Ga,.; H. Chandler 
Smith, Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Walter V. Smith, Valentine H. 
Smith & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Wm. Scott, 
Kiefer, Stewart Co., Indianapolis; Edw. J. 
Schall, Meyer Bros. Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Nelson P. Snow, Gibson, Snow Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; R. F. Spalding, Mclivaine Bros., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; N .J. Spetnagel, The Peruna Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; A. C. Stallman, Arthur Stall- 
man & Co., New York; Harry A. Stebbins, 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., New 
York; S. G. Steiner, Parke, Davis & Co., New 
Orleans, La.; Alfred Charles Stepan, The 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co., 589 E. 
lillinois St., Chicago, lll.; A. M. Stewart, Thos. 
Leeming & Co., New York City, N. Y.; Evans 
EK. A. Stone, Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil 
Co., 44 Beaver St., New York; R. P. Strauss, 
The Alfred Vogeler Drug Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Wm. J. Schieffelin, Schieffelin & Co., New 
York; Charles E. Sutton, Merck & Co., New 


York City. 


Edgar D. Taylor, Powers-Taylor Drug Co., 
Richmond, Va.; Albert A. ‘Teeter, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., New York; Jas. R. Turner, 
Roanoke Drug Co., Roanoke, Va.; C. W. Trux- 
ell, W. H. Hill Co., Detroit, Mich.; Fred K. 
Townsend, Seneca Camera Mfg. Co. Rochester, 
N. Y.; S. J. Thalheimer, Devoe & Raynolds 
Co., Inc., 14 W. Lake street, Chicago, IIl.; 
Chas. E. Turner, Brannon & Carson Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. U 


Chas. 


V 


Chas. A. Vandenbos, Coffin-Redington Co., 
San Francisco, Cal.; A. H. Van Gorder, The 
Hall Van Gorder Co., Cleveland, Ohio; John A. 
Veazey, Merck & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; W. 8. 
Vinson, Huntington Drug Co., Huntington, W. 
Va.; H. H. Von Schlick, Marvel Products Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Alfred Vogeler, Alfred Voge- 
ler Drug Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Karl A. Voge- 
ler, Alfred Vogeler Drug Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


W 


H. V. Wagoner American Papeterie Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Jas. A. Walkup, Maxwell Clark 
Drug Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; A. A. Wasser- 
scheid, Mallinckrodt Chem. Works, New York 
city; C. H. Waterbury, Asst. Secy. N. W. 
D. A., New York; H. L. Waterbury, John L. 
Thompson Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y¥.; A. Perry 
Waterman, Vulcanized Rubber Co., New York 
city; F. E. Watermeyer, Fritzsche Bros., Inc., 
New York city: W. E. Watkins, The R. L. 
Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio; H. T. Weller, 
Richardson Drug Co., Omaha, Neb.; P. R. 
Wesley, Davol Kubber Co., Providence, R. L.; 
R. A. Whidden, Eli Lilly & Co., Chicago; J. 8. 
White, U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati 
Ohio; M. Whitebone, Dyrite Mfg. Co., New 
York city; A. E. Whiting, The Grasselli Chem. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; C. W. Whittlesey, The 
Cc. W. Whittlesey Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
R. B. Whittlesey, Chas. W. Whittlesey Co., 
New Haven, Conn.; H. H. Whyke, H. K. Mul- 
ford Co., Philadelphia; Jess H. Wilson, The 
Pompeian Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Lee Wiltsee, 
The Wm. S. Merrell Co., Cincinnati; Frank Z. 
Woods, Rockhill & Victor, Chicago, lll.; H. R 
Woodward, Allaire, Woodward & Co., Peoria, 
lll.; Frederick H. Wrede, Wrede & Lange, 1% 
Gold street, New York city; Carl Weeks, The 
Armand Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


Z 


R. R. Zane, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; M. H. Ziegler, Mooney-Mueller-Ward Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind; B. F. Zimmer, Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., New York city; Edw Zink, Eli 
Lilly & Co., New York city. 


Frederick Usher, Pfizer & Co., New 


York city. 


LADIES 
A 


Aibenberg, 
Cincinnati, 
N. Y¥.; 


Wis.; 
Mrs. 
Thos. 


Milwaukee, 
Ohio; 
Mrs, 


Lester 
W. M. Anderson 
Antram, Buffalo, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


B 


Badgley, New York city; Mrs. 
Rock Island, Ill.; Mrs. A. 8. 
Barada, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. James E. 
fartlett, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Albert F. Ber- 
tine, New York city; Miss Adele Biebinger, st. 
Louis, Mo.; Miss Margaret Biebinger, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mrs. O. L, Biebinger, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. L. C. Bodman, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mrs. H. J. Bowerfind, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. 
R. A. Bremer, Monterey, Mexico; Miss Martha 


Budd, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mrs. H. W. Campbell, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. 
Woods A. Caperton, Indianapolis, Ind; Mrs. 
J. H. Carnahan, Fort Smith, Ark.; Mrs. C, V. 
Carver, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Mary R. Cass, 
Buffalo, N. Y¥.; Mrs. W._N. Churchill, Bur- 
lington, Iowa; Mrs. Edw. H. Clark, Rochester, 
N. Y¥.; Mrs. W. EB. Connell; Mrs. W. Frank 
Cornell, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. J. D. Crump, 
Macon, Ga.; Mrs. E. M. Cramer, Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs 
Mrs. 
Harry A. 
H. Appleton, 


Mrs. C. M 
F. W. Bahnsen, 
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Mrs. C. J. De Woody, Dalias, Tex. 
Catherine Dieterle, Cincinnati, Ohio: Mrs. Mig 
A. Dieterle, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs £8. Gay, 
Dieterle, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Gertrude pn! 
terle, Cincinnati; Mrs. Carl Dittmar. Cem 
nati; Mrs. L. R. Dronberger, St. Louig ne 


E 


Mrs. H. C. Ellis, Chicago, I\1.; 
Evans, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


F 


Mrs. F. T. Faxon, Kansas City Mo.: 
C. J. A. Fitzsimmons, New York;’ Mrs 
Krank, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. King @” 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mrs. Chas. 4° 
Montclair, N. J. 


Greil, Montgomery, 
Jacksonville, Fla. ; 


—H 


Mrs. W. T. Harper, Ottumwa, Iowa: 
P. E. Herman, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrg W 
Hodge, 4436 Lucerne avenue, Cincinnatj Oh, 
Mrs. O. P. Hopkins, Ambler, Pa,; Mrs. vi 
A. Hover, Denver, Col.; Mrs. G. w Hund 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. J. C. Hussey, Regs 


Mass. 


Junkermann, Cedar Rapids, lows 


K 


Mrs. T. B. Kauffman, Columbus, Ohio: 
Dorothy Kearney, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs, Joba 
Kennedy, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. C.J, Kip 
New York city; Mrs. Frank B. Kirby, Chig 
Mrs. Mahlon N. Kline, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Chas. H. Krieger, 2411 Ingleside place, Ging 
nati, Ohio; Mrs. Milton Kutz. ae 


L 


Mrs. W. D. Lamar, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrp ¢ 
S. Littell, New York city; Mrs. Chas, 3. laa 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 


Mrs. E. S. Macneale, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Wm. C. Massman, Cincinnati, Ohio;’ 
Pamela A. Mayo, 2317 Krouse St., Cincingg 
Vhio; Miss Phyllis A. Mayo, 2317 Kroug 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Chas. G. Merrelj, 
Frederick E. Merrell, Cincinnati, Ohio 
G. R. Merrell, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Thy 
Merrell, Cincinnati, Onio; Mrs. Carl PF 
Meyer, St. Louis; Mrs. C. F. Michaels g 
Francisco, Cal.; Mrs, W. C. Miller, Richm 
Va.; Mrs. John J. Molloy; Mrs. A, J. & 
Sioux City, lowa; Mrs, E. - Morrisgon, Me 
dian, Miss.; Mrs. James Morrison, Tojs 
Ohio; Mrs. B. D. Moxley, Indianapolis, Jn 


O 


Ogborn, 


r 


Pardee, Midland, Mich.; % 
Chicago, Il. 


R 


Raymond, Neb.; 

J. T. Riley, Macon, Ga.; Mrs. Geo. L. Rig 
New York city; Mrs. T. P. Roberts, D; 

Tex.; Miss Mazie Robinson, Baltimore, 

Mrs. E. N. Rowell, Batavia, N. Y. 


S 


Wm. A. Sailer, 
L. D. Sale, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs, Lat 
Schiff, Los Angeles, Culif.; Mrs. Wm. & 
Indianapolis; Mrs. C. D. Smith, Grand 
tion, Colo.; Mrs. H. Chandler Smith, St. 

Mo.; Mrs. Walter V. Smith, Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Nelson P. Snow, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
1. A. Solomon, Savannah, Ga.; Mrs. A 
Stallman, New York; Mrs. Harry A. Stebti 
New York city; Mrs. Alfred Charles Ste 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. R. P. Strauss, Cincin 
Ohio; Mrs. Theodore S. Strong, Cleveland, tt 


V 


Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mrs. 


Mrs, 4, R 


Mrs. Terry T 
F. C, Groover, 
Gray, Decatur, 


Ala; 
Mrs, May 


Lg 


Mrs. F. 


Mrs. W. Howard Cincinnati, 0 


Mrs. 
J. J. 


James T 
Powers, 


Mrs. A. 3. Lincoln, 


Mrs. Baltimore, Md.; 


Ohio; Mrs 
H. HY 


Mrs. A. Vogeler, 
A. Vogeler, Cincinnati, 
Schlick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W 


Miss Elsa Vogeler Wallace, Cincinnati, 
Mrs. A. A. Wasserscheid, New York 4 
Mrs. F. E, Watermayer, New York city; 
A. E. Whiting, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. ¢ 
Whittlesey, New Haven, Conn.; Mra B 
Wiebold, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. F. Z. W 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Carl Weeks, Armand! 


Des Moines, Ia. 


Mrs. R. R. Zane, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ms 
F. Zimmer, New York city; Miss Mare 
Kaski, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Edw. Zisk 
Lilly & Co., New York city. 


Government Nitrate Plants Posi 
ties Described by Col. J. H. Bu 


The first issue of Army Ordnance, 
organ of the Army Ordnance Officers 
sociation, contains an interesting 8 
article on the nitrate situation, 
by Colonel James H. Burns, chief of 
Nitrate Division, says an exchange 
contains some new pictures of the ¥ 
Shoals nitrate plant. The author 
into the uses of nitrogen compouni 
war and peace, the sources of supp 
the government developments in nit 
fixation during the war. After tout 
upon the by-product coke oven § 


in peace time he writes as follows. 
“We have made quite caret! 
thorough analyses of the costs @! 
ducing nitrogen compounds at the? 
plant (Muscle Shoals), and as de 
thereof we believe that the te 
can be produced at a price tha ! 
be satisfactory to both the gown’ 
and the consumer . . . and / 
judgment that the market ca?) 
absorb the products without ap? 
interfering with the present so a 
Before outlining the War Deps 
scheme for the solution of het 
of operating the nitrate plants 1) 
porated in the United States Fix 7 
gen Corporation bill, now enjoy pt 
tion of prestige on the calendar 
Senate again convenes, the ore 
made every effort to lease or 
plants to private interests, but ee 
no success.. The article is @ © d 
cise and reasonable exposition 
government’s case. 
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7 McILVAINE PRODUCTS are the result of more than seventy-five 

“a years experience in the drug milling business. This factor, com- 
bined with our rigid rule of using only the finest materials, places 

a; ° ° 

ti “McILVAINE PRODUCTS” on an exceptionally high standard. 

Lunioy 

headiy 
Every member of the McILVAINE Organization is interested in your 

lows . . = 
order, no matter how small, and is honestly endeavoring to make 

‘aa McILVAINE Service and Products as near perfect as possible. 
Our Roots, Bark and Herbs are packed DRY in very attractive ounce 

rs. . . 6% . 

’ cartons, thus being kept in perfect condition until used. 

hio; i 

cia Write for our latest price list 

ell, My 


a McILVAINE BROTHERS 


15th and Hamilton Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Established 1844 


‘“‘McILVAINE—Remember the Name” 


Fritzsche Brothers, New York 


Agencies: 


Boston Ss Montreal 
Chicago pit New Orleans 
Kansas City es San Francisco 


SESSENTIAL OILS 


ting 8 
‘ion, 
chief o 
xchange 


— Aromatic Chemicals 


uthor @ ° 

pa Fritzbro-Arome Flavors 

er True Fruit Aroma Essences 
at te 


ne Ethereal Fruit Oils 
“i Amyl and Ethyl Ethers 


= 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. New York 
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NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
KANSAS CITY, NEW ORLEANS. 





